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MISS ALICE ASTOR, THE. ONLY DAUGHTER OF MRS. AVA 


WILLING ASTOR, WHO IS NOW WITH HER MOTHER AT NEWPORT 
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FARIS~—QS TEN DE~—FROUVILCLE 


The Early Autumn Mode Seen From Three Points of Vantage—A Mid-Seaseén of Silk— 
Marquisette the New Veiling Material—Velvets as Thin and as Supple as Satin— 
Wonderful Effects in Color Combining—Novel Treatments of Fur 


HROUGH the good offices of friends, 

I am able, thus early, to give my 

readers details of the new mate- 

rials and new models that the great 

French houses guard so jealously until much 
later in the autumn. 

To begin with, there is the great wholesale 
Lyons silk and velvet house of Atuyer, Bian- 
chini, Ferier & Co., on the Avenue de 
"Opera. From an inspection of their new 
materials it appears that for the next few 
months all the world is to walk in silk at- 
tire, as even many of the thick cloths are 
silk surfaced, over a woolen foundation. It 
is promised, however, that in the winter, 
velvet will reign, of which more later, but 
we may be well content at the moment with 
the exquisite new silks presented us. Hold- 
ing all the shades of a butterfly’s wing—a 
rainbow in a summer sky—the glow of a sun- 
set—and the green and blue shading of 
southern seas—there is no end to 
their variety and the odd mingling 
of old and new shades! 

“Satin vestale,” a thick, soft 
wool with a thick, shining, satin 
surface, is principally used for 
evening cloaks. Of this material, 
in a rich, deep violet shade, a long 
cloak, lined with pale violet satin, 
and trimmed with moleskin fur and 
sable tails, worn by a famous demi- 
mondaine at the Auteuil steeple- 
chase, was fully described at that 
time in my letter to Vocus. More 
and more general is the endorse- 
ment smart tailors give to the 
thick, heavy satins employed in 
their special métier. Satin vestale, 
ondoyant peplum and satin char- 
meuse, they declare, are all ideal 
materials, that neither rumple nor 
fray. 


VEILINGS OF MARQUISETTE 


The fashion of veiling embroid- 
eries, laces and brocades promises 
a continuance; but instead of 
mousseline de soie which, in spite 
of its long reign, is lacking in 
wearing qualities, the newer and 
more strongly woven marquisette 
will be used. This charming ma- 
terial plain, and with a shot ef- 
fect, is often woven with tiny 
beads of the same or contrasting 
color. Woven thus, it shapes 
evening’ cloaks—long, limp things. - 
that clasp the body like a cuirass 
—as well as the tiny Greek chem- 
ise worn over gowns of char- 
meuse satin. On a slim figure this, 
little chemise is fascinating. The 
neck is round; cut in one with 
the body are half-long, straight 
sieeves, and the garment is joined 
only under the arm; loosely belted, 
it descends hip-long and the split 
sides are banded with trimming. 
Lace also is used in the shaping 
of this chic little garment and, 
most beautiful of all, voile mé- 
téore. Its white or pale-tinted 
ground is woven like embroidery, 
in velvet borders and raised vel- 
vet flowers of delicate colorings 
scattered on the. surface. 


A eS. SEE 4 
Black velvet—velvet as 
opening 


THE NEW BEADED SCARF 


Scarfs of bead-woven marquisette, weighted 
with heavy bead and coarse silk fringes, by 


‘their suppleness and the weight of the beads, 


cling gracefully to the figure. New scarfs of 
shot and plain woven marquisette are velvet- 
banded at the ends, and silk fringed. A new 
scarf, woven with a raised, velvet-flowered 
border, is adjusted to the fig‘re in shawl 
shape, pointing below the waist at the back; 
an extremely heavy silk and beaded tassel 
finishes it there, and the two long and slender 
front corners, descending straight from the 
shoulders, pass under the wide belt; hanging 
half-way down the skirt, they end in tassels, 
matching the one at the back. 


MANDARIN BLUE FROCK 


Unless the indications of new materials 
count for nothing, the dressy toilettes of the 
coming season will hang in wide-flowing, plain 
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thin os silh—is used for this odé 
over'a long, buttoned vest of crocheted lace. 
long coat ts of c ilk. and 
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breadths—otherwise much of their beauty 
would be lost. Of great beauty is a gown of 
crépe de Chine, in Mandarin blue, with beau- 
tiful Origntal embroidery in several shades 
of this exquisite old color. The embroidery 
shapes two bands of unequal width on the 
skirt; it follows the round of the corsage 
and the edge of the short chemise sleeves. 
Loosely holding the waist, a wide sash of 
soft, black satin ties in a huge bow at the 
back. (See sketch, page 18.) 


THE BLACK VELVET HAT 


The strange fashion of wearing black vel- 
vet hats in midsummer, launched first last 
summer at the Bagatelle ‘féte given by Coun- 
tesse Greffulhe, with less startling effect, ap- 
pears again. For both day-time and evening 
wear, these hats are made; they are trimmed 
with plaitings of airy, white crépe lisse—an 
old-time stuff returned to favor—and_ enor- 
mous roses and foliage made of 
diaphanous muslin roses. Feath- 
ers are not discarded. Beauti- 
ful willow feathers fall low in»a 
thick mass; and skeleton feath- 
ers rear tendrils skywards, but 
the dainty white trimmings on 
these black velvet hats is the 


feathers shade dark in self tones, 
or the fronds are tipped with 
black. .New hats, in scoop shape, 
dip low over the face, quite hid- 
ing it, save the point of the 
chin; they lift high in the back, 
and the trimming of tulle, flow- 
ers, or feathers, is massed there 
under the brim. A big, wide 
hat, drooping low at one side, 
flaring high at the other, has a 
large crown of black tulle, ar- 
ranged in a thick, soft mass, to 
stand stiffly erect; at its base 
circles a two-inch-wide gold rib- 
bon, covered with a shirring of 
black tulle; directly in front, it 
ties in a stiff little bow. 


MORNING HATS 


For sports and at the seaside, 
women wear big, soft, felt hats, 
in white and pale gray; the 
brim turns up or down as the 
sun shines or the wind blows, 
and they have no trimming, ex- 
cept the wide “chapeliér” ribbon 
with its little cockade. New 


the gallant Artagnan ot the 
“Three Mousquetaires,” with 
their high, soft crown and wide 
brim, also show little trimming 
—only a chou of thick, soft 


forehead. For morning are 
charming cloche hats, covered 
with white English embroidery 
and trimmed with a big bow of 
black velvet; and sailor hats, 
covered smoothly with embroid- 
ery, are trimmed with bunches 
= a “thew 

roses and black tied 


aise model, sheaves of black grain—wheat 


and rye. 


fad of the midsummer. New ~ 


hats, like those’ made famous~by-....- 
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Signora Florio, 


LACE IN HIGH FAVOR 


After a tennis tournament one fine after- 
noon at Ostende I noted adorable toilettes. 
A lovely brunette, a Spanish marquise, wore 
a costume of old rose linen, with its wide- 
gathered skirt trimmed half-way with a wide 
band of baby Irish lace, and Irish lace, 
edged with a band of the linen, clasped at 
the throat, sloping to the back into a waist- 
deep collar, after the fashion of a Henri IV. 
cape. The round corsage was belted wide 
with black velvet, fitted smoothly, with one 
pointed end drawn through a linen-covered 
buckle. With this linen costume, how in- 
congruous seemed her hat! A crownless flat 
of shining white beaver—though crownless, 
inside the head sank deep into it. Across it” 
passed a wide ribbon of black velvet; it 
held at the edge of the brim a great pink 
silk rose, then fell half-way down the skirt, 
arrested once by a single knot. 

Lace is used in quantities. I saw that af- 
ternoon many gowns with wide square, or 
pointed, lace collars, made individual and dis- 
tinctive by their arrangement. The one de- 
scribed seems the favorite shape, and is some- 
times achieved by a mingling of lace and vel- 
vet. I saw this successfully carried out on a 
costume of white silk crépe. The short 
skirt, gathered lightly to a round waist, was 
trimmed at the hem with a broad band of 
Venise lace; above, a narrower band of soft 
black velvet circled the skirt; and a wide, 
wrinkled belt of soft, white silk clasped in 
front with a large, square, black velvet-cov- 
ered buckle. 

The back of the corsage was covered to 
the waist line by a black velvet collar, round- 
ing from the throat, hemmed six inches wide 
with lace. On skirt and corsage lace and 
velvet were joined by fancy a-jour stitches. 
The effect was charming. 


FICHU COLLARS 
A lace collar, worn with a gown of white 


@ fashionable ltanan now at Ostende, 
sumptuous coat of purple and gold and soft gray fur; and the 
smart frock of blue corbeau satin is also hers 
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Max, the smart French furrier, is showing this 
smart sable scarf and adorable muff of so 
Persian silk and shirred brown mous- 


seline, trimmed in an original new 
with fine sable 
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Simple little frock o “crépe de chine in Mandarin blue, banded with won- 
derful Oriental embroidery, and a model showing t 
chemise that is so fascinating worn over gowns of charmeuse 
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he new little Greek 


embroidered mull, hung over black satin, 
fastened flatly under little black rosettes in 
front, to the depth of the bust, it sloped then 
gently back to point below the waist line, 
over the arms it reached below the elbows. 
Still another lace collar, shaped a square at 
the back, a point in front, joining narrowly 
on the shoulders. A cravat of soft, black, 
satin ribbon covered the space left bare on 
the shoulders and dropped to tie on the 
bust, below the point of the lace collar. 


THE CHARMING GOWNING OF AN ITALIAN BEAUTY 


One race day Signora Florio—lovely Italian 
—wore the costume of bleu corbeau satin, 
shown in the sketch. The surplice folds of 
the corsage and the high-wrinkled girdle are 
arranged to show the selvedge as a finish. 
Fur narrowly hems the over-skirt, bands the 
net under-sleeves, and circles the neck above 
the odd, square-shaped collar of white nain- 
sook, edged with hem-stitching. A line of 
satin-covered buttons mark the edge of the 
over-skirt, draped in a sloping line acrcess 
the front. Fur also edges the brim of the 
wide hat. The same chic woman came into 
the cloak room at the Casino, one evening, 
wearing the striking cloak shown in the 
drawing. The purple transparency is hung 
over a gold-woven, purple brocaded velvet; 
and the trimming of its great square collar, 
lengthening into revers in front, that sweep 
into the border, is of beautiful, soft, chin- 
chilla fur. 


OF THE ILLUSTRATED MODELS 


Another of the drawings is of a gown in 
the new black velvet—velvet as soft as silk, 
and as thin. Cut sharply away, the long 
polonaise shows the long waistcoat of coarse- 
ly crocheted cream lace. Double rows of 
crocheted buttons close it, and a — and 
deep cuffs of the same odd lace finish neck 
and sleeves. 

The pretty wrap, shown in the same sketch, 
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of gray-blue, corded silk hag its waist line, at 
the back, indicated by close-set motifs oi 
soutache braid gracefully dropping lower on 
_sides to rise again in front. There are 
loops and embroidered buttons, and the 
square collar, the sleeve bands, and the 
trimming on the skirt are of velvet in a 
darker tone of gray blue. 


ARTISTIC COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Men and women of the exclusive, ultra- 
smart world gather nightly at the Union Pal- 
ace Club here at Ostende, a circle that con- 
tinues the traditions of the famous and aris- 
tocratic Circles des Sports. Its 
vast salons fitly frame ‘the 
splendid gowning of the women 
who have entrée there. 

One scarcely dares a descrip- 
tion of the wondrous mingling 
of colors of the new materials 
that compose the gowns I saw 
there one especially brilliant 
night. Marvels of taste and 
chic! In their harmonious 
vivacity of colors they are like 
Byzantine frescoes. A_ pale 
blonde woman wore a gown of 
changing violet tones, reflecting 
dim water green. At the hem, 
edging the sleeves, and circling 
faintly the round neck, ap- 
peared oddly a touch of red— 
the wondrous red of the an- 
cients—the secret of attaining 
which seemed lost. It was left 
to the weavers and dyers of 
today—the heirs of all the 
ages, to revive it. 

Few of the women wear 
gloves with their evening toil- 
ettes. Their beautiful hands 
flash many rings below trans- 
parent lace sleeves which, 
whatever their length. are fin- 
ished flatly—-not a frill nor a 
puff is allowed to distract the 
eye from the beauty of a 
rounded arm, and not a bangle 
or bracelet do they wear. 
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BORDEAUX RED—A COLOR WITH A 
TINGE OF VIOLET 


A cloak of the new Bordeaux 
red—in thick satin cloth—was 
trimmed with a wide, square 
collar of darker red velvet, 
wide-hemmed with moleskin 
fur, dripping many sable tails. 
Wide Mandarin sleeves were 
drawn into deep fur cuffs, fly- 
ing sable tails in every motion. 
Pale shrimp silk lined it. 
Across the back a wide band 
of moleskin fur held the full- 
ness from seam to seam. 


BLACK VELVET THE RAGE 


Black fur appears with de- 
lectable effect on costumes of 
white moire, and the rage for 
black velvet amounts to an ob- 
session, It is used to make and 
trim everything. There . are 
neck scarfs of it, and shoes, 
belts and sashes; little boleros, 
hats, and trimmings for hats. © 


SMART USE OF FUR AT TROUVILLE 


The Grande Semains at Trouville-Deauville 
opened brilliantly from a social point of view. 
But, though the sun deigned to smile, it was 
weakly—with obvious reluctance. Chill winds 
and rain seem ever threatening. This cold 
summer in France has led to an extraordinary 
use of furs. Cloaks, jackets, scarfs and muffs 
are worn here, and at Ostende, as in mid- 
winter. 

As the lovely Countess de Noailles came 
into the cloak room at the Casino one eve- 
ning, she was adorable in a heel-long cloak 
of pure white ermine, lined with pale rose- 
colored satin. In lovely contrast to the pure 
whiteness of the garment was the deep, black- 
spotted and black-tailed-hemmed sailor collar. 
This lengthened in front into a wide band, 
trimming the Tapping side to the hém; here 
it widened again, passing about the entire 
garment. Loose sleeves, cut in one, with the 


Shoulders, were drawn into deep cuffs of the 


black-spotted fur. 
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Wide and long, fur, and fur-trimmed scarfs, 
and huge muffs are carried with new gowns 
that show a curious mingling of summer and 
winter materials. For example, velvet and 
white English embroidery, and velvet and 
filmy lace, are by no means uncommon. At 
“Topsy’s” tea-room I saw, one afternoon, the 
Princess Murat wearing, over a gown of white 
embroidered mull, sashed with black velvet, 
a long scarf of black velvet striped with a 
curious fur—black at the roots—each hair 
tipped with white. Each strip of fur was 


tipped with the head of a little furred creat- 
ure. Five strips of fur trimmed the immense 











of pure white ermine is 
rouville ; com wen site 


unusual scarf of b 
flat muff; each one finished with th 
head, ’ 


The smart Marquise de Ganay 
thai atternoon a beautifui ermine 
a novel stole. Doubled, a straight, | 
of ‘ermine shaped the muff with ome 
end, cut slanting, bordered with bi il 
and edged with a heavy, white silk f& 
Loosely ‘circling the throat, fastening @f @8 
side under a large, flat, fur rosette, the 
ended in wide, short, ends of uneven | 
—the longest touched the belt line—cut in 
same slanting fashion and bordered to ms 
the muff. fs 


A MAX CREATION SEEN AT TROUVILLE 


Fiat, and very large, was an adorable muff 
carried one windy day on the race course. 
Just before leaying Paris I had seen it at the 
shop of the furrier, Max, of the Rue St. 
Honoré. The hollow pillow is covered first 
with lovely dim-toned Persian silk; its color 





» Countess de Noaitlles 
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\) times, and fell far below her waist; 
it square, jet buckles shone on her little black 
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tones gleam dully through a covering of 
shirred-brown mousseline de soie, arranged in 
tiny shirrs. --Beginning. with one -long-tailed 
end, a ten-inch-wide strip of fine sable fur is 
wound about it diagonally, finishing with the 
second, long-tziled end, hanging from the 
back of the opposite side. 

Two little sable animals crossing heads and 
tails, back and front, shape the neck piece. 
Worn with a tailored costume of deep cream- 
colored, ro , Save 
for big, twisted’ cream silk cords—it was 
charming, ‘An immense willow feather, of the 
lovely brown of the sable fur, trimmed the 
big scoop, cream beaver hat 
that topped this swagger cos- 
tume. 
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VELVET IN COSTUME AND IN 
MILLINERY 


The latest evening cloaks 
are made of the new velvet, 
shining like satin, and as soft. 
Large, loosely cut, simple in 
form and practical, they are 
easily _ sli on and off. 
Magnificently lined in con- 
trasting shades of color, those 
T have seen have had no 

* trimming, save the deep, 
square, fur sailor collar, and 
wide fur cuffs to the loose 
sleeves. Breitschwantz is liked 
on black velvet and th 
orite dark blue, Chin 
fur on gray, and other pale 
shades, and moleskin on dark 
purple and. violet. Practical 
and comfortable, if not beau- 
tiful, Astrakan fur promises 
to become the popular inex- 
pensive fur of the coming sea- 
son; New coats of it—half-long 
and half-fitted—are trimmed 
with black cloth, covered with 
elaborate soutache braiding— 
the effect is very smart. 


SMART FROCK OF A PRETTY 
AMERICAN 


The, pleasant terrasse of the 
“Topsy” tea-room, filled with 
little tables, is gay enough at 
“five o'clock”; and one finds 
the pretty toilettes worn there 
interesting I saw there one 
day a pretty American . wo- 
man, who spends part of 
every summer here, wearing 
an exquisite gown of white 
silk, striped inch-wide with 
black velvet. Gathered light- 
ly to a round waist line, the 
skirt was quite plain; it 
hung smartly, swinging away 
from her feet as she walked 


greet a friend. The silk cor- 
sage, with its half-long 
straight sleeves, cut so low it 
seemed scarcely more than a 
girdle, was belted with a two- 
inch-wide, black velvet ribbon, 


circling her figure under the 
white tulle guimpe there 
showed a wide ribbon of 
vivid green embroidered in 
dark shades. A long chain of 
big cut, jet beads wound her throat “— 
an 


velvet, high-heeled shoes. Controlling a quite 
wnreasonable*space about her, this pretty wo- 
wore, triumphantly, one of the new hats 
flatly cover: the crown underneath, into 
the, head sinks deeply. 
covered with soft, black Breitch- 
idely edged with black, watered silk. 
marvellous heauty was the single 
immed it, posed on the extreme 
m, just above the left temple! 
e lovely pink center curled soft 

den ones, and shielding these 
r petals of shining black. It 
in ! Massed under the 
‘wider at one side than the 












from her table to another to * 


clasped with a jet buckle, and” 


Its vast flat — 
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Mrs. Castleman as Beatrice d’Este : Miss Mildred Sherman as Mrs. Simmons 


Miss Rose Grosvenor 6s Soreh Bernhardt Mrs. Charles de L. Oclvichs as the Shield of Lancelot 
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\ santana — 


Miss Latimer as Lady . Miss Angelica Brown 
Hamilton as La Colombe 


Miss Taginbure, as Donna isabella of 
ortugal 


SOCIETY." WOMEN IN STRIKING TABLEAUX AT THE 
NEWPORT CASINO—AN ARTISTIC SUCCESS IN SPITE 
OF THE MANY WITHDRAWALS AND DIFFICULTIES 
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THE OBLIGATION QF SERVICE 


OST of the beliefs borrowed from 
Oriental sources (as well as those, 
such as New Thought, claiming to 

be recent discoveries) which have gained 
adherents in this and other Occidental 
countries, lay considerable emphasis upon 
the necessity of disciplining the body for 
the sake of the soul’s salvation, the supreme 
importance of which is insisted upon with 
vigor and pertinacity. There is of course 
nothing new to the Christian world in this 
view of the superior claim of the soul, but 
what one misses in some of these beliefs— 
to embrace which many thousands of 
women, especially, have abandoned the 
older religion—is the lack of any teaching 
that one way of redemption is through ser- 
vice for others. The instruction, on the 
contrary, sometimes encourages excessive, 
almost morbid, introspection to the exclu- 
sion of any thought of the neighbor. As a 
life work a self-centred nursing of one’s 
soul, leaves much to be desired ethically, 
and any belief which presents this as a 
chief purpose of life can be safely set aside 
as at least uninspired. It is particularly un- 
fortunate thdt a doctrine of such extreme 
individualism should be presented to 
women as a self-evident, God-given truth, 
since as a sex they are deficient in breadth 
of vision—a condition that results largely 
from the semi-isolation in which domestic 
life is conducted. 


The great ethical teachers of all ages 
and all nations, including the chief of them, 
The Master, have preached the duty to the 
neighbor, and it will be recalled that of the 
two commands: that constitute the basis of 
Christian ethics, one enjoins upon us love 
for our fellow man; and it is the glory of 
the new century that this command is being 
interpreted in ways undreamed of by even 
the priests and ministers of earlier ages. 
The acknowledgment through deeds, that 
we are our ‘Brothers’ keepers, should appeal 
strongly to women since their preponder- 
ance in school and church gives (even to 
those who do not affiliate themselves with 
clubs) a host of opportunities for service. 
Great is the need, in the village as well as 
in the great cities, for unselfish, enlightened 
citizens who first make a careful study 
of untoward conditions, taking counsel 


with the well informed (when there are 
any such) and who are above all else con- 
structive crusaders,—not mere searchers 
for awful examples, but intelligent students 
of “ways out” 

A most fit time for beginning public 
service is at the close of the vacation sea- 
son, when weather conditions make plan- 
ning arid conference tolerable. As to the 
form altruistic activity will take, that will 
of course be a matter of individual choice 
—village improvement, forcing adequate 
teaching of hygiene in the schools, as the 
most potent method of disease preven- 
tion ; protecting the child industrial laborer 
against preventable blindness; mental hy- 
giene designed to aid the insane asylum in- 
mate: popularizing. eugenics, are among 
some of the more advanced “brother keep- 
er” movements, any one of which skould 
inspire women, everywhere, to enlist in its 
cause. The truly deplorable waste of wom- 
an’s time that goes on in the hotels and 
boarding houses, whére there are neither 
children nor ordinary domestic duties, nor a 
pretentious social establishment to employ 
the large leisure of the women guests, 
should engage the attention of those in au- 
thority whose wont it i$ to admonish the 
world as to its duty, for, if made to realize 
that their lives should not be allowed to idly 
drift but be the means—to the extent of 
their ability—of spiritually as well as ma- 
terially benefitting their fellows, their own 
redemption from the social sin of idleness 
with its attendant evils, would transform 
them from social parasites into benefactors 
of the race. To-day such a change in clas- 
sification would not probably interest them 
in the least, as they are without a sense of 
responsibility, but character building can be 
hopefully undertaken in the case of adults, 
as well as of children, and with all the pres- 
ent day agencies that effectively stir the 
consciousness of individuals and groups, 
this lady of purposeless life, can be made 
to save her own soul through practical ex- 
emplifications of the command “Love Ye 
One Other,” if only the pulpit, the press 
and public opinion will undertake to arouse 
her from her lethargic floating down the 
stream of idle pleasuring. Who will start 
a crusade for her reformation? 











































































































For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 84. 
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Paletot of musquash with deep 
collar of wnspotted ermine; 
across the front of the coat is 
an odd s d bit of embroidery 
in dull gold and silver bullion. 
Button of bullion and fur 


of batiste and 


Lovely “Rest” gown o 

with collar and cuffs of Venetian lace. 

The little sabot and undersieeves are 

Valenciennes; girdle of 

black charmeuse with embroidered ends 
done in dull silver. 


mauve velvet 
i de sote, combine 
shaded silk embroid 


black satin—a very effective touch 








Charming frock of rose colored voile Pretty dull gray velveteen tailor 
ined with silver and rose, i ith , 


made, 
trimmed with bands and pipings of dark 


. , studded with gray satin with little touches of sou- 
turquoise. Above the belt of soft satin _ tache braiding and satin buttons. For 
is imserted a wedge-shaped piece of prices of cut to measure patterns see 


page 102 


THE AUTUMN MODES OF LONDON 


What the English Tailor Predicts—Distinctive Models for Sports and Country Wear—The 
Charming Velvet ‘‘ Rest’’ Gown a Wholly English Creation—Bluea Favored Color 
NY i 


IE vexed question of the narrow skirt 
is by no means settled, though sev- 
~.| eral of the most exclusive dress- 
“* makers very rightly, as I believe, 
think that in its extreme form it will not be 
worn by the well-dressed woman this au- 
tumn. The latest, or I should say, the first, 
autumn models, as shown by the leading firm 
in Old Bond Street (Messrs. Russell and Al- 
len) are distinctly wider than those worn in 
the summer. A coat and skirt of the finest navy 
serge, lined with Portuguese blue satin (no 
glacé linings are used), had the fullness in- 
troduced into the skirt by means of plaits 
in the side seams helow the knees. These 
were allowed to flare outwards at the move- 
ment of the wearer, and the only trimming 
was a wide-stitched band back and front. The 
coat, reaching to two inches below the hips, 
was loose-fitting and finished round the bot- 
tom with a two and one half inch band of 
black satin, and was fastened with three large, 
corded buttons and frogs. A patent leather 
belt, coming from the side seams, demon- 
strated the continued popularity of this coat 
accessory. On the cuffs, and along and be- 
low the waistline at the back of the coat, fine, 
black silk cord, forming diamond shaped mo- 
tifs, were an effective addition, and for its 
completion there was, at the back, a plain, 
sailor collar of the serge with an over collar 
of black satin, on which pale blue silk dots 
were worked. 


THE NEW “PAINTER’S BLOUSE” SUIT 
A most original, tailor-made at the same 


idming, of this particular blouse, one of the 
néwW Paisley patterned silks, in shades of 
dull orange, yellow and black, on a_ black 
ground and intersected with three-quarter inch 
black velvet stripe was selected. I forsee a 
great vogue for this material, which is being 
prepared in several combinations of colors, 
both light and dark. To return, however, to 
the coat, which was, of course, diagonal blue 





House frock of the new thin velvet in soft 
red, trimmed with dull silver embroidery 


serge, lined with Royal blue shot satin, with 
the neatest of little turned-down, black vel- 
vet collar. It was trimmed on the basque 
portion immediately below the waist line in 
front with a large piece of black silk broderie 
anglais, which was repeated at the back. The 
sleeves were coat-shaped, with plain, double 
cuff, and the skirt, also plain, with the in- 
serted side plaits. 


TAILOR MADES FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


Englishwomen may, I think, deservedly 
claim to be experts as regards gowns for 
sporting and country wear. The Duchess of 
Sutherland has so popularized the Harris 
Sutherland and other makes of Scotch tweeds 
and homespuns that a tailor-made of one or 
the other must be included among those taken 
north. One model shown me by the-firm re- 
ferred to was carried out in a green mixture, 
Scotch tweed. The coat was hip-length, and 
semi-fitting, with outside flap pockets, finished 
with handpainted sandstone buttons, framed 
in dull gilt. These latter are new and were 
the invention of a poor artist, and being de- 
cidedly attractive and not cheap, they will 
have a vogue amongst sportswomen. Two of 
them fastened the coat and were used also 
on the cuffs, supplemented with loops of dark 
green silk cord, the only other trimming on 
the coat being some clever stitchery. This 
was somewhat indistinct, but it helped, so I 
was told, to improve the shape and fit of the 
coat, which was lined with green satin and 
had a plain, roll collar. Black and white 
or shepherds’ plaid is to hold its own this 
autumn among the rough Scotch tweeds, and 
it made one of the smartest of coat and 
skirt costumes, combined with black moire. 


CULT OF THE VELVET GOWN 


For tailor-mades, undoubtedly, velvet and 
(Continued on page 84.) 
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The Tints of Autumn—Newport Nods to Its Winter 


E are apt, in Amer- 
ica, to “point 
with pride” to 
our autumn. We 

are never weary of telling 
the stranger, who visits 
our shores, of the splen- 
dors-of the fall.” But sometimes it brings 
with it a sense of sorrow, which even its first 
days—mellow with brilliant sunshine dream- 
ing over forest, field and mountain, gorgeous 
in crimson and gold—cannot dispel, We feel 
that Paolo Tosti and the poets were right 
when they sang in haunting minors of “falling 
leaves and fading tree.” The swallows are, 
indeed, making ready to fly—and these, the 
human kind, deserting Newport and Bar Har- 
bor and Narragansett in flocks. Again are 
blinds closed and cottages and villas boarded 
up to settle for a long sleep—until awakened 
by the pipes of June. 

It is now the time of the country fair, the 
local horse show and motor and aviation trials. 
Golf is in its decline and we have almost for- 
gotten polo and ocean racing. At last the 
curtain has descended on Newport, and now 
when, even as Canio cried, “The comedy is 
at an end!” it is hard to give it to history 
as a failure or a success . 

Mrs. Ogden Goelet did much to save the 
season, and the cotillion at Ochre Court (with 
its preceding dinner on the terrace, under 
the full light of an August moon), led in the 
leisurely English fashion-by Lord Rocksavage, 
the bachelor heir of the Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley—whom, I am sure, all readers of Vogue 
call correctly Lord “Chumley”—was a veri- 
table midsummer delight. Mrs. Goelet has 
lived so much abroad and has entertained such 
a long list of royalties, that having, as the 
lion of the evening, a callow young Bavarian 
duke, did not feaze her in the least. 

This particular royalty belongs to an an- 
cient line of kings,—the Wittlesbach genus, 
dating as far back as A. D. 907—looks upon 
little Willie Hohenzollern, Emperor of Ger- 
many, as a mere parvenu and an upstart. The 
reigning family of Bavaria is, however, most 
democratic, living for a great part of the year 
at Nymphenbourg, a suburb of Munich,.in a 
modest and retiring manner. This particular 
duke is a son of Charles Theodore, and his 
second wife, who was a Princess of the house 
of Braganza, an aunt of the Prince of Bra- 
ganza, who married Miss Anita Stewart. I 
do not think he has much worldly goods, but 
he is related to many of the reigning families 
and sufficiently removed from the succession 
to the throne, to be quite eligible for'an Amer- 
ican heiress. 


THE BARRYMORE-HARRIS ENGAGEMENT 


And apropos of matters matrimonial; the 
engagement, announced in August, of Miss 
Katherine Harris and “Jack” Barrymore—the 
young actor, who is playing the star réle in 
“The Fortune Hunter”—is quite romantic. 
Numbers of men of fashion espouse ladies 
from the stage, but the converse proposition 
is rare. The majority of actors marry ac- 
tresses, although there are, of course, excep- 
tions. “Jack” Barrymore’s uncle, John Drew, 
did not wed an actress, although it is true that 
Mrs. Drew’s family was connected with the 
stage. Actors have, in times past, been placed 
at a disadvantage in England, owing to an 
old rule which barred them and barristers, 
and, I believe, dentists, from ever being pre- 
sented at Court. But, to-day, there are several 
eminent English stars who have been knighted 
and half the peerage has been recruited from 
the stage, and the Duke of Fife, who married 
the late King Edward’s eldest daughter, is a 
descent of the famous Mrs. Jordan, a great 
favorite in the theatrical world in the days of 
the Regency. 

Miss Harris is the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Harris. Her mother, who, 
since her divorce, has taken the name of 
Kathryn Brady Harris, is one of the two 
daughters of the late Judge Brady. Her 
mother was a Miss Lydig. The elder Miss 
Brady, a celebrated beauty, with deep blue 
eyes and roseleaf complexion, was first mar- 


Slumber After a Season of Dubious Success—Betrothal 
of Actor and Society Woman—Garden Parties Revived tall like her father ana 
—Now for a Period of Restless 


ried to the late Albert Stevens, of Castle 
Point. After his death she became the wife 
of Major Charles Hall, of England. She later 
divorced him, however, and has recently mar- 
ried Mr. Herbert Harriman, who is also di- 
vorced and whose former wife has likewise re- 
married. Both the Misses Brady were stars 
in the amateur theatrical world, and Miss 
“Kittie,” the younger, gave early evidences of 
remarkable talent. Her father, at one time 
shepherd of the Lambs, was a great frierid of 
the late Maurice Barrymore, that gifted and 
fascinating Irishman, a species of modern 
Sheridan and the father of Jack, of Mrs. Colt, 
formerly Miss Ethel Barrymore, and of Lionel 
Barrymore. 

Miss Kittie Brady and Sidney Harris eloped 
the day of the wedding of Miss May Brady 
and Albert Stevens. They were married at 
the rectory of the Church of the Transfigura- 





Miss Katherine Harris, whose engage to Mr, 
Jack Barrymore was announced in August 


tion, in which sacred edifice, three hours pre- 
viously, Miss May Brady had become, at a 
grand ceremonial, Mrs. Albert Stevens, with 
Miss Kittie as her maid or honor. Sidney 
Harris was the son of Mrs. Miriam Coles 
Harris, who wrote a religious néyel called 
“Rutledge” and afterwards, when she changed 


her faith, a Roman Catholic romance, “In the 


Camp of the Enemy”—a protest against 
divorce. 

Miss Katherine Harris is the only child of 
the Sidney Harrises. She has visited her 
grandmother, Mrs. Coles Harris, in Paris, and 
adopted her faith. The late Judge Brady was 
a Roman Catholic, but his daughters chose the 
creed of their mother. The religious question, 
as well as the theatrical, enters somewhat into 
this alliance, as “Jack” Barrymore is of the 
faith of his bride. His mother was Miss 

Drew. a daughter of the late Mrs. 
John Drew, for years the doyenne of the 


American stage. Miss 
Harris is a handsome girl, 


possessed of much of her 


A musements mother’s charm. Mrs. 


Sidney Harris, as .a girl, 

was as great a belle as 
her more stately sister May, now Mrs, Harri- 
man. 


THE AUTUMN A RESTLESS, TRANSITIONAL PERLOD 


We are, as usual, in a state of unrest. Ws 
would not be Americans if we were to con- 
tent ourselves with our surroundings and 
settle down quietly under the grateful shade 
of our own vine and fig tree. Even when 
we have a country estate, we cannot be an- 
chored, but must needs go flying about the 
land in motor cars, waiting impatiently for 
the time when we shall comfortably be able 
to truly soar in our aeroplanes. So far, ex- 
cept for the experiments of the enthusiasts, 
little has been accomplished that was of prac- 
tical value, this summer. It is true that 
young Drexel and Clifford B. Harmon have 
done some wonderful things in spots, and 
we are trying to possess our souls in patience 
until the first great meet at Belmont Park. 

Col. Astor did not introduce Newport to 
the delights and wonders of aerial naviga- 
tion, and he gallantly obeyed the present 
code, by immediately absenting himself from 
Newport, upon the arrival of his former 
spouse, Mrs. Ava Willing Astor. These mat- 
ters are all as nicely arranged these days as 
engagements are made for royalties! In a 
small community, like Newport, there can be 
no clashing: the contretemps is avoided, and, 
sometimes, the entire matter is settled by 
secretaries without annoyance to the princi- 
pals and, now and then, by the employment 
of nice little bits of diplomacy, ~ 

For those who are devoted to the motor, 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has arranged 
a most attractive programme for October rst, 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt is interested in flying 
through the air. Hence, there is only a 
slight possibility of a chance meeting. 


THE GARDEN PARTY REVIVED 


At least one good thing was done at New- 
port, this past summer—Mrs. James Laurens 
Van Alen and Mrs, Widener revived the garden 
party as a form of juvenile entertainment. The 
two open-air charity fétes, earlier in the sum- 
mer, were straws in this direction. Newport, 
with its magnificent gardens, should surely 
be the home of such delightful entertain- 
ments. Wakehurst, the Van Alen’s place 
there, reminds one of an English estate. 
This may be due to the influence of the fact 
that Mr. J. J. Van Alen spends the greater 
part of the year abroad, in one of the shires, 
where he owns a vast ancient abbey do- 
main, with an historic house thereon. 


AMUSEMENTS WHILE WE WAIT FOR WINTER 


As Russian dances are now all the rage, 
there was a Countess something or other— 
whose name sounded like the swirling and 
switching of some of the silken skirts that she 
did not wear, gave an exhibition at the 
Casino, to limited audiences. One prefers 
black-faced Ethiopian performers at Newport, 
especially in corn and watermelon time. But 
wé are to have many Russian dancers this 
winter and Lady Constance Richardson is 
planning a professional tour among us, and 
we will have Mrs. George Cornwallis West 
in a play managed by Frederick Townsend 
Martin, who has written a book on the “Snobs 
of New York.” 

One begins to hear of the coming glories of 
the next season, The dates of the dancing 
classes have been announced and we shall all 
feel a little bit older when we see the young 
daughters of our friends, girls who yesterday 
were in the nursery, ready to make their bow 
in society. So far, I have heard but few 
names mentioned and one of these is that of 
Miss Vivian Gould, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gould. Several of the prominent 
families are in mourning and there seems in 
others to be only a limited supply of maidens. 











Mr. Joseph E. Widener’s daughter, Fifi Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt's daughter, Cathleen 


Counting from the 3 tern right, the children are as follows: Coudert Nast, Lawrence Jennings, Alice Astor, Natica Nast, William Vanderbilt is the #th 
his little cousin, No. at his right), Henry Clews Morne De Rham, William Carter, A @ Pierson, Sylvia Hillhouse, Lucile Carter, Marion Hoffman, Ci 
Vanderbilt, Robert Cromwell, Frederick Ames, Reginald Brooks, Drexel Biddle, Odgen Goelet, Louise Iselin, two little Wicks girls and Hope 


NEWPORT'’S SMALL SOCIETY FOLK AT A CHARMING BIRTHDAY FETE 


GIVEN BY MRS. JOSEPH E. WIDENER FOR HER LITTLE DAUGHTER, FIFI 
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the left of the hostess are Joan Whitney, Jack Whitney, Miss Pierson, Miss Wicks, Ogden Goelet, 


Frederick Ames, Whitney Cromwell and Lucile Carter. 
iss Wicks, Rita Dolan and Alice Whitehouse 


At the head of the table is the little hostess with Master Craig Biddle on her right; next are Alice Astor, Drexel Biddle, Gordon Douglas, Robert Hitt, Elisabeth Hitt, 
t 
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Phetographs by the Campbell Studio 
At each cover was a dainty gilt basket filled with flowers The group at the upper end of the first table 


THE CHILDREN WERE ENTERTAINED ON THE LAWN BY PROFESSIONAL 
CIRCUS ACTS AND A COLLATION WAS SERVED AT SEVERAL LONG TABLES 
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MANDA GEER, variously known to 

A her contemporaries as “The Lady” 

of Lines,” was designed for ro- 

mance and adventure, but circum- 
stances early precipitated her into a fashion 
writer To the dust ruffles of The Mighty 
she clung tenaciously—in the interest of “copy” 
—until after thirty years’ servitude, we find 
her in the last throe between sables, chiffon, 
ruffles, point lace and—Death. 

No one could tell when Amanda Geer made 
her debut in Pillsbury Sq It must have 
been close on the heels of the Civil War, for 
it- was about that time the “Lady’s Casket” 
published its first New York Fashion Letter, 
which to a generation of readers was not 
only the “Glass of Fashion and the Mould 
of Form,” but the personality of Amanda 
Geer. In a way, this letter was a classic, 
giving authorative information and pre- 
serving the diction of Addison and Steel. 
“Vision,” “dream,” “poem,” “symphony,” 
applied to the detail or the -whoie of a 
Fashion decree, were vulgarisms unknown 
to its vocabulaty, which also eschewed 
French words, for Amanda fought shy of 
what she did. not understand.’ Within 
physical limitations and a modest income. 
Amanda, unlike many of the craft, never 
failed to dress the part; if not always a 
vitalized fashion plate, she, at least, never 
belied her sobriquet by violation of the 
underlying principles of art. 

Dearer to this pioneer fashion chroni- 
cler ‘than the money she earned—to perco- 
late through her wan fingers into the fat 
palms of shiftless kin—was the deference 
with which conservative shops and exclu- 
sive modistes received her “By Appoint- 
ment” and submitted to her inspection their 
costliest importations and choicest models. 
Gossip was to Amanda as the breath of 
life. In its distillation, physical ills—and 
hers were a-plenty—vanished. Her “clients,’ 
as she called these “copy” feeders, know- 
ing her weakness, never failed to regale 
her with rare morsels, dropped by their 
fashionable patrons. In retailing these de- 
licious bits, garnered between noting of lines, 
curves, gussets and seams, Amanda was dis- 
cretion itself; but when they had passed 
through the alchemy of her clever brain, there 
was laughter for the choicest wits. 

So long, so closely did she cling to the 





“Amanda was discretion itself” 


“Her's was solely an optical acquaintance” 


Be: o ff 


By LIDA ROSE McCABE 


ragged edge of a smart world, that its peo- 
ple were more real to her than her fellow 
workers in Pillsbury Square, or the denizens 
of the antique boarding house where she 
lived, exacting and receiving—by what right 
no one could tell—the prerogatives of a 
“star” guest when hers was hall bedroom 
back. 

She had a way of speaking of society lead- 
ers, old families and no- 
tables of all sort, as if 
they were her oldest 
friends, while under the 
spell of her gossip even 





“That spectre — the 
younger generation” 


those who knew better, forgot hers was solely 
an optical acquaintance—the intimacy attain- 
able through a strong lens and a good view- 
point at opera, horse show or smart wedding. 

It was this gift of visualizing her improvisa- 
tions that lent to her a perennial charm. Then, 
full of heroism, was her fight with the in- 
sidious disease which had marked her for its 
own, long before she drifted to the metropolis 
from a far-off Southern home. Aside from 
this physical handicap, she had a large and 
varied assortment of prejudices and intoler- 
ances. Her likes strengthened ig proportion 
to their unreasonableness, until all her geese 
were liable to be swans. Pillsbury Square, 
for instance, had the divine right of kings, it 
could do no wrong As the years slipped 
away, Amanda, in the complex ramifications of 
the old publishing house, was like a bug in 
the rug, yet her loyalty never wavered. She 
continued to burn incense to the gods her 
imagination had enshrined in the cubby holes 
of that grim old pile of brick and mortar, with 
its drawbridges, spiral staircases, and oily, 
smelly, whizzy presses. 

Pillsbury Square never dreamed how close 
was the fight that waged continuously between 
Amanda, chiffon, sable, point lace and Death, 
or how often she barely escaped crossing the 
bar, for while she might fail for weeks at a 
time to materialize in its sombre shade, “The 
Casket” never went to press without its Fash- 
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ion Letter—no matter what the cost. 

Amanda and her malady had kept company 
so long, that its terrors for her paled in latter 
days before that spectre which pursues all in 
the “sere and yellow leaf’—the younger gen- 
eration. & 

Colleges were pouring young women into 
the metropolis, equipped beyond Amanda, to 
cope with new conditions. What if Pillsbury 
Square should become inoculated with this 
germ, and the position she had created be 
usurped by a younger, a comelier, a smarter 
woman! The thought went with her as 
she dragged her emaciated body in and 
out the old haunts; like a gtiostly shadow 
it fell between the ruffles of chiffon and 
the folds of shimmering satin in the fabric 
of her classic; it peopled her dreams, until 
often the silence of night was rent by her 
sobbing. 

When she could no longer make the 
weekly round of her “clients’”—to evolve 
fashions out of her inner consciousness 
was not Amanda’s ethical code—a messen- 
ger was sent to gather the notes. Then, 
propped up in bed, armed with pencil and 
pad, and fortified by stimulants, she reeled 
off, as of old, tucks and ruffies, chiffon and 
lace until the pencil slipped through her 
transparent fingers, and. the white head 
dropped back on the pillows like a storm- 
beaten snow ball. 

No one knew, but the messenger, how long 
this went on, but there came a day—flower 
venders were offering violets and cowslips in 
Pillsbury Square—when the notes of the 
“clients” reached the Lady of Lines an 
hour too late, and for the first time in 
thirty years, “The Casket” went to press with- 
out its New York Fashion Letter. 


The EGOIST 


Each moment of the day he strove _ 
His eager will to gratify; 
But happiness he never reached 
For naught he found to satisfy. 
At last, in desperation, he 
Stopped thinking of himself alone, 
And in giving others happiness, e 
Amazed, ke found his own! 





“No one knew but the messenger” 
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Mr. Neilson.and Mrs. Drexel 








Miss Angelica Brown, with her guests, the Absorbed, in spite of the sun's glare— 
Misses Latimer and Cromweil Mrs. Lorillard Spencer at the left 


An interested group—Mrs. Payne Whitney in black and Persian gown, 


SOME ENTHUSIASTS WHO GATHERED ABOUT 
.GOURTS DURINC THE NATIONAL LAWN 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT AT NEWP 


Mrs. James B. Haggin 
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SINGLE 


OR driving I pre- 
fer the square, 
almost level, 
driving cushion 

to the slanting one, as it 
is more comfortable and 
gives a woman a better 
appearance. One should neither perch on 
the edge of the seat with feet braced, nor 
yet loll against the back;- sit easily and com- 
fortably, holding yourself erett, yet avoiding 
any appearance of stiffness. 

Preparatgry to stepping into a trap, the 
following rules should be observed: Go to 
the off side of the horse or horses and take 
the reins (which should previously have been 
passed through the off turret of the saddle) 
in the right hand, the near rein under the 
forefinger and the off rein under the third 
finger, walk back to the side of your trap and 
step into it, using the right foot first. Sit 
down immediately and transfer the reins to 
the left hand, the near rein over the first fin- 
ger and the off rein between the second and 
third fingers. This method places two fingers 
between the reins and gives more scope for 
the play of the wrist on the horse’s mouth. 
The thumb should be held over the first 
finger, pressing on the near rein, if necessary, 
and the first finger, though slightly crooked, 
should not be cramped. If the finger points 
to the right rear, the hand will be in about 
the correct position. The reins should be 
held well down in the fingers, as close to the 
knuckles as possible; this insures a firm grip, 
besides making it easy to guide to either the 
right or the left by simply turning the back 
of the hand up or down. The movement, 
however, must come from flexing the wrist, 
mever the elbow. 


HANDLING WHIP AND REINS. 


The whip should be balanced in the palm 
of the right hand, passing between thumb 
and forefinger, over the reins and pointing 
toward the left. The lash of the whip, for 
single and pair-horse driving should always be 
free. Never touch a horse with the whip 
while the hand that holds it is on the reins. 
In whipping a horse the 
reins should be held firmly 
in the left hand and the 
right hand left free for 
punishment; but the ac- 
tion should be as nearly 
instaritaneous as possible 
and the hand back in its 
assisting position imme- 
diately afterward. 

The assisting position is 
the right placed on 
the right n slightly ir 
front of the left hand—! 
mean. the entire hand 
placed on top of the rein— 
which brings it up through 
the naim and out between 
the first finger and thumb. 
where it is crossed by thé 
whip. If you attemot to 
strike the horse with the 
off reip still in the right 


AND 


The Technique of the Trap and Phaeton—Require- 
ments of Park and Country—The Fine Art of 
Matching Horsés—Bad Habits 





Before the drive—looking him over 
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Part VIII. 


“ THE MAKING OF 
A HORSEWOMAN” 


By BELLE BEACH 


hand you will immediately let the off rein 
slack, which will enable him to turn to the 
left. .On account of the whip work it is not 
advisable to keep much slack on the off 
rein. Whether both hands are on the reins 
or not, the reins should always measure the 
same length ,and never be allowed to slip. 
Always keep the horse’s head straight and to 
do this the hands must be held level and the 
reins even. 

In varying the length of the reins, the 
change should always be made from the front. 
If one wishes to shorten them, they should be 
pushed back through the left hand by the 
right hand, the left hand being relaxed enough 
to permit them to pass smoothly. In length- 
ening the reins, one merely pulls them for- 
ward with the right hand, the left relaxed as 
before. Backing or stopping the horse should 
be accomplished—the right hand being in the 
assisting position, as described above—by rais- 
ing the left hand, while pressing downward 
with the right: this is exemplified in the 
fifth figure. 

Never separate the reins and drive with one 
in each hand, and do not use the whip un- 
necessarily or keep up a constant “tapping” 
on the horse. In fact, avoid using it as much 
as possible, but it is, of course, necessary for 
keeping a horse up, who is inclined to come 
back on the bit, and in some emergencies. 
Then it should be ‘used to urge, not to punish, 
and should be drawn over the quarters or top 





, Measuring the reins—an important detail 


to be Corrected 


VOGUE 





DRIVING 


of the back. Never strike 
a horse on the forward 
part of his body, never 
whip. a shier or flop the 
reins on the back of a lazy 
horse to persuade him to 
go; real laziness should 
be met with a vigorous lash from the whip, 
accompanied by a decisive, tone of the voice. 
Presently the voice alone will be sufficient. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE ROAD 


Learn to drive at a steady, even pace; from 
seven to nine miles an hour is a good aver- 
agé, but the greatest mistake in long driving 
is to.go, for a time, very fast and then try 
to balance it by going very slowly. For a 
distance drive, the old adage, “Walk up the 
hills and down the hills and not very fast 
between the hills,” is a good one. There is an- 
other, equally good, which enjoins upon drivers 
to “Walk the first mile out and the last mile 
in.” Start your horse slowly and he will keep 
free ftom excitement and gradually warm up 
to the work before him. Cultivate your eye 
for distance and learn to gauge space ac- 
curately before you come to it. Further, as 
everyone knows, a carriage, going in the 
same direction that you are, should always 
be passed on the off side. It is a bad prac 
tice to pull up or start suddenly. 

For driving in the show ring, park or 
crowded thoroughfares, the whip is used to 
indicate to others just what you are going to 
do. It is held up straight to show you are 
slackening speed or intend stopping, twirled 
to the right of the trap, if you are turning to 
the right, and to the left if you are turning to 
the left. 

The correct carriages for park or show use 
are the George IV. and Peters Phzton, while 
for morning use or country shows, a basket 
pheton is permissible. In the country, for 
pleasure driving, the Hempstead cart, the buck- 
board and the runabout are all popular. A 
woman’s carriage should always be provided 
with rubbers, a rubber coat for herself, a rub- 
ber-coat for the servant and an extra pair of 
rain gloves. 

THE PAIR: MATCHING AND 
DRIVING 

The main thing in driving 
a pair is to get, and keep, 
the two horses going well 
together. In order to do 
this the horses must be 
properly bitted and checked, 
correctly coupled, comfort- 
ably poled up and the har- 
ness well fitted. But es- 
pecial care must be taken in 
the coupling. The coupling 
reins are the two shorter in- 
side reins and they should 
be so fitted that the pres- 
sure of the outside reins is 
precisely the same as the 
pressure of the coupling 
reins, so that the ho 
will go straight and pul? 
evenly in the traces. 
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RELATIOX OF OUTER AND 


COUPLING REINS 


The outer reins have a 
number of holes punched 
in them, through which 
the buckles of the coup- 
ling reins can be shifted 
—thus making it possible 
to shorten or lengthen 
them to suit each horse’s 
mouth. If the near horse 
continually carries his 
head to the near side, the 
coupling rein on the off 
side must be taken up, 
enabling him to straighten 
his head. 

This arbitrary propor- 
tioning of the pressure on 
the inner and outer reins 
will often save an other- 
wise hopeless situation. 
One more instance will 
serve to make plain my 
meaning. We will say 
that one has two hofses 
perfectly matched in ap- 
pearance, but with a blem- 
ish in carriage; the off 
horse has a light mouth 
and carries his head too 
far forward, while the 
near horse has a hard 
mouth and carries his 
head too close to his chest. 
The problem of making 
them pull well together 
would be a fearful one 
without the rein adjust- 
ment. As it is—put the off 
horse on the check and 
the near one on the mid- 
dle bar and your troubles 
are over. 

As a rule, the great 
fault lies in coupling up 
both reins too tightly, 
which is inclined to make 
horses carry their heads 
in toward the pole, instead 
of going away straight 
and true. To prevent this. 
it is sometimes a good 
plan to change their posi- 
tion instead of always 
driving them on the same 
side of the pole. Then, 
on the other hand, horses 
sometimes get into the 
habit of leaning in against 
the pole. This is a diffi- 
cult habit to break them 
of, but by adjusting the 
bits and then coupling 
reins and steady driving. 
it can be accomplished. 


EQUIPMENT 


for 
FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Y no means, one 
B of the least con- 
siderations of a 
European trip is 
how best to prepare for it, 
and to the average woman 
suggestions are welcome, 
if for no other reason 
than that they save time 
and trouble. As a rule, 
there is a surplus of cloth- 
ing of every description, 
and yet certain things are 
so essential to well-con- 
ducted travel that without 
them no woman should 
set foot upon foreign soil. 
Indeed, when some friend, 
who annually races over 
the Continent, declares 
that she never allows her 
belongings to exceed the 
regulation carry-all and 
handbag, do sot, as you 
value your future peace of 
mind, attempt to emulate 
her. 





Stepping into the trap—right foot first 





The start—right hand in assisting position 
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A good steamer trunk 
is the first essential—the 
additional suit case, or 
other bag, may be taken 
or left behind, according 
to convenience. It should 
contain a handsome black 
dinner gown and two or. 
three pretty, light silk 
blouses if you wish to be 
rated a well-gowned wo- 
man upon the smallest, 
possible amount of cloth- 
ing. It is a mistake to 
sail with more than three 
such blouses, as they may 
be Purchased quite as 
readily, and far more reas- 
onably, in Europe, besides 
which they will have a 
freshness impossible after 
constant packing and un- 
packing. 

The wash blouses should 
be new, as it is impossible 
otherwise to maintain a 
really smart appearance 
while travelling, and a 
sufficient supply should be 
carried to enable the 
wearer to put on a fresh 
one each morning. If the 
trip is a summer one, and 
Paris is included in the 
itinerary, you will find it 
to your advantage to pick 
up a least a half-dozen of 
the fine linen embroidered, 
and lace-trimmed, blouses 
that are to be had there 
for a song, compared to 
the prices prevailing in 
this country. 

The travelling suit, 
worn aboard the steamer, 
should be new, and of the 
most modish cut, with a 
chic hat; for steamer 
wear, you should put in 
your shawl strap a soft 
felt, or cloth hat—for 
the selection of which, you 
will do well to patronize 
a leading shop, and two 
pairs of tan walking gloves, 
with several pairs of white, 
in wash kid, will suffice 
for gloves, which are more 
moderate in price and su- 
perior in make anywhere 
in Europe than here. 

Your steamer rug and 
pillow should harmonize 
in color, and the leather 
cushions for the steamer 
chair are by all odds the 
smartest, coming in moroc- 
co and seal leather and 
costing from $6 to $10. 
They may be had of dark 
blue, scarlet, tan and black, 
and when inclosed in a flat 
leather bag with narrow 
handles they cost from $15 
to $20. A light-weight 
mackintosh, rubbers and 
a dark silk umbrella are 
also very necessarv, es- 
pecially for travel in any 
part of the British Islands. 
Your additional wrav. for 
coaching or autemobiling, 
should be secured in Lon- 
don, which is of all¢nlaces. 


* the best for tweed and 


homespun top coats, and 
at almost any of the Re- 
gent and Bond street shops 
they may be had for $20 
or less. 

The new trunk in which 
to pack the gowns, wraps, 
lingerie. hats and small 
personal belongings that 
are certain to be accumu- 
lated in the course of 
your travel, may be pur- 
chased almost anvwhere 
on the other side, but 
those of London and Paris 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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WHAT 





SHE. WEARS 


Beautiful Models That Confirm the Rumors 
of Coming Styles—The Latest Word About 
Tailored Costumes—Smart Effects in Dinnerand 
Evening Gowns—New Fur Wraps and Scarfs 


statements as to the non-continu- 
ance of the prevalent narrow 
skirt that any authoritative infor- 
mation is sure to be appreciated. The truth 
is, the women addicted to the narrow habit 
are loth to relinguish its advantages of 
light weight and distinction, appreciating as 
they do its opportunities for displaying a 
really graceful figure and a well-shod foot. 

Naturally, the tailors and manufacturers 
deprecate the fashion, because of the scant 
material required, but, after all, the women 
who wear these “little suits’ (why do they 
always use the diminutive form in speaking 
of ‘their pet costumes?) are themselves the 
court of final resort. 

The strongest proof that their dictum is 
affirmative is the fact that the long fur 
wraps already prepared for the coming sea- 
son have been adapted to this lessened out- 
line. Moreover, in the trousseaux of 
autumn brides prepared in Europe, and in 
the gowns recently brought over by. those 
women who are always well dressed because 
their Parisian couturiers make an especial 
point of clothing them 4 la mode, there is 
ample evidence of a continuance of the 
narrow style. 


O*: hears so many contradictory 


FROM A PARIS WARDROBE 


The wardrobe of an authoritative expon- 
ent of the correct thing in fashionable dress, 
who has just arrived from Paris, has an 
array of novel and very beautiful models 
especially prepared for a round of autumn 
house-parties. 


A BOB-MARIE TAILOR-MADE 


Foremost among those especially illus- 
trating the question of skirt-width, is a 





' 
Vorx pers chic are these looped scarfs 


ndsome sable; five skins are 
used in this model 


stunning walking costume from the Maison 
Bob-Marie (whence emanated several of 
these striking creations), made of coarse 
champagne homespun of an irregular weave. 
The close round skirt—without a super- 
fluous inch of material—has a panel back 
stitched flat and extending up to form a 
part of the belt. The tablier tunic is set 
around, low on the sides, exactly corre- 
sponding in line and hem to the skirt’s 
lower edge, but is stitched flat on its upper 
The circular portion overlapping the 
panel back on each side is held down by 
a vertical line of seven pearl buttons, of 
matching tint; a similar line decorating the 
jacket’s sleeves, and also the flat ornamen- 
tal straps at the back of this snugly fitting, 
belted jacket. The skirt is adjusted to a 
wide, inside belt and is to be worn without 
a ceinture; the jacket is slightly open in 
front to reveal the dainty lingerie blouse 
and jabot underneath. The hat to accom- 
pany this chic gown, a distinct novelty, dis- 
plays a high bell crown of smoothly shaped, 
night-blue velvet, with a long, rolling velvet 
brim that has self-colored satin on its up- 
per side. A large, flat rosette of wheat- 
colored Valenciennes lace, arranged in 
petals to resemble a dahlia, is the sole 
trimming of this becoming chapeau. 


BLUE SERGE TROTTEUR SUIT 


Another gown in the close shape is a 
practical trotteur costume of dark-blue 
chain-weave serge. This reveals a box-plait 
at the back of the skirt, and also on the 
half-length, close-fitting coat; and the front 
of the narrow skirt is given a tunic effect 
by its widely lapped edges, extending out 
in circular style on the sides, and disap- 
pearing under the back box-plait. The highly 
decorative flat black braid used for trim- 
ming is supplemented by soutache, set on 
in a novel style. To relieve the sombre 
effect of the black and blue, there are 
groups of ball-shaped, gilt buttons, and a 
collar of ombré Chinese embroidery in ex- 
quisitely soft faded colors. 


GOWN OF BLACK ZIBELLINE 


A ravishing black gown, of that beautiful 
camel’s-hair material known as zibelline, 
displays many subtleties of style in one- 
piece effect, although skirt and bodice are 
made separately. Its stepping width is 
greatly restricted, and the skirt is composed 
of sloped panels in front and back, the 
sides only revealing slight fulness at the 
knee, but tight-fitting on the hips. This 
fulness is set with shallow plaits into deep, 
straight dado bands; and these flat sides 
overlap the back and front panels with 
black satin buttons and loops. The skirt- 
top, like the others, encroaches on the 
bodice slightly. 

The bodice shows many delightful exam- 
ples of French intricacy, as, for instance, 
there are two guimpes; the innermost one 
being made of black chiffon cunningly de- 
vised with stitchery, its high collar turned 
over with fine white footing; and the over- 
lapping, low-necked one being developed in 
needle-run écru lace with a charmingly 
French appliqué edge. This second guimpe 
is concealed by surplice folds of fine black 
Brussels net that add delightful softness to 
the effect. The same écru lace appears in 
the long under-sleeves, veiled in black chif- 
fon. 


AFTERNOON FROCK OF TAFFETAS 


A dainty afternoon dress of changeable 
striped taffetas that takes on chameleon 
lights in Copenhagen blue and gold, ex- 
presses many fantasies of elegance. One 
of these is seen in the round buttons, made 
of the taffetas, gathered on a small ring, 
and covering the ball-shaped moulds. These 
are set in groups on the waist portion of 
the smart little coat with its short habit- 
back. The fronts are original, being shirred 
into large round rings, on the sides below 
the bust, and the sleeves are shirred and 
buttomtrimmed in a most whimsical way. A 
sheer collar of delicate embroidery crosses 
at the back of the neck. The skirt, also, 
has many odd conceits, including @ 
seam down the middle-front and 














This smart little walking dress of champagne homespun 


early autumn tailor-mades. 


, 


shows 
Vogue pattern cut to measure at 





correct line in 
$4.50 
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One of Bob-Marie’s charming afternoon frocks of changeable taffetas developed in an 


original fashion. 


Vogue pattern cut to measure, $4.50 


shirring on cords; a wide sash of the silk 
forms a loop and ends at the middle-back. 
The bodice is of Copenhag hiff. over 
white Liberty, and is decorated with tiny 
buttons and cross-loops. 





THE NEWEST BLOUSE 


A separate blouse of olive-green Liberty 
satin is quaint to a degree, but the fashion- 
ing of it is modern, as in addition to its 
bias sleeves, cut in one with the shoulder, 
there are three folds set in under the arm, 
and a garnishing of gold loops and small 
buttons. A cravate effect of black velvet 
ribbon, and a round, shaped collar of point 
de Paris are the French touches that dig- 
nify it to a class apart from the usual 
silken blouse, and give it the hall-mark of 
Paris. 

NOVEL DEVELOPMENTS IN FUR 


A superb wrap of especially selected 
Bering seal is a regal garment, lined 
throughout with café au lait satin, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the contracted style in 
costumes. It is an all-over coat of per- 
pendicular lines, excepting in the sleeves, 
where the raglan effect at the shoulder gives 
the kimono curve. A single large button 
of tortoise-shell serves as a fastening where 
the long curve of the collar ends, and the 
high turn-over at the throat, as well as the 
turn-back cuffs, may be adjusted for pro- 
tection against extremes of the weather. 

A scarf of sable, with a matching muff, 
has a drop at the back, which is the new- 
est idea of this season. Five sables were 
mecessary for its development, two heads 
on the upper row meeting at the back of 
the neck, their tails falling to the waist- 
line; and the second row of tails ending at 
the bust. It is extremely picturesque when 
worn with the close-fitting tailored gowns. 

A hip-length coat of breitschwanz, pos- 
sesses admirable style, and offers novel sug- 
gestions for the coming season in its trim- 
ming of flat bands of embossed braid and 
its wide revers. The effect of the cut is 
straight up-and-down in all its lines, but it 
is really a very close semi-fitted garment 
with a single front dart. The braid appears 
to melt away into the fur, but gives a pleas- 
ing relief to its waved black surface. The 
utilitarian advantages of a short fur coat 
cannot be overestimated, as it is adaptable 
to all kinds of weather, and will always re- 
tain its smart shape and beautiful color and 
gloss. 

SHORT FUR COATS 


Breitschwanz, which is white originally, 
when dyed: brown is very popular, and 1 
have seen some excellent effects in it, dyed 
a dark tan-color. One garment that is in- 
dicative of the coming season’s preferences 
has‘ a! short! Russian coat with a set-on skirt 
reaching to the hips, having one large gilt 
button as ithe only visible fastening, where 
the storm-collar ends in a single revers on 
the left. :A large pillow muff, lined with 
old-blue satin and trimmed at the opening 
with decorative gold banding, has a heavy 
gold tassel pendant at the right side, and 
the. high Cossack turban of the fur has a 
tall black “brush,” held by an ornamental 
gilt point. Worn with a close broadcloth 
one-piece gown in self-color, the effect is 
distingué. According to the smart furriers 
this season will see many striking and un- 
usual fur combinations. 


ECHOES OF THE PASSING SEASON 


In the late season at Newport are worn 
recently imported gowns that are forecasts 
of what will be repeated later in heavier 
materials, and which are too beautiful and 
novel in style to be disregarded. One in 
which Mrs. Craig Biddle has appeared is 
in coarse oyster-white material of a crépe- 
like texture, with an embroidered tunic 
like an artist’s apron; the bib extending 
high on the bust, cut out under the arms, 
and the whole thing describing straight lines 
in.its drop to the foot; it is covered all 
over with embroidered figures done in the 
Persian colors. The plain white back defines 
the figure somewhat and is shirred across 
the. high belt-line on a Persian cord that 
falls in loops on one side, ending in ball 
ornaments; and a similar shirring confines 
the skirt near the lower 


SCARFS AS PICTURESQUE ACCESSORIES 


Mrs. Norman Whitehouse has the credit 
of being the first of the mondaines to ex- 
ploit the new scarf at Newport. She wears 
one of them in dark-blue satin lined with 
cream-color, with satin balls dangling at 
the ends. Mrs. Condé Nast is wearing a 
new kind of scarf that is charmingly orig- 
inal in style. It is made of a full width of 
black chiffon-cloth, faced to half its breadth 
with white satin, and when adjusted in the 


VOGUE 


characteristic way, with a throw over one 

shoulder, the effect is fascinating, for the 

giving elegance to any toilette with which 

chiffon-cloth softens the gloss of the satin, 

it may be worn; one end displays the fan- 

tasy of a large flat bow of black satin rib- 
n. 


NEW EFFECTS IN TAILOR-MADES 


Mrs. Paulding Fosdick has been ap- 
pearing in a chic costume of pumpkin- 


colored rough homespun, made in the sim- ’ 


plest possible style. It has the new semi- 
fitted hip-length coat, finished without any 
trimming save a long shawl that has a 
point outward on the bust. This collar is 
fastened with one button at the bottom, 
and has a binding of black velvet that 
shows beyond the edge of an over-collar of 
white piece embroidery. The very close 
skirt is absolutely plain, except for three 
flat stitched bands of self material across 
the front breadth, and one across the 
middle-back—three inches wide by eighteen 
long—finished with a mould button of the 
same, set at each corner. 


MRS, ASTOR SETS A MILLINERY MODE 


Mrs. Astor arrived at Newport during 
tennis week with a score of trunks, and set 
a fashion on her first appearance at the 
Casino by wearing a large black hat 
trimmed in silver-gray willow plumes— 
exactly the color of her hair; an unusual 
combination which it is likely now will be 
taken up enthusiastically by any number 
of women when discarding their mourning. 


PRETTY FADS OF SMART WOMEN 


Mrs. Ogden Mills has a fad of wearfng 
two mauve orchids fastened at the left side 
of her belt with an all-black costume of 
cachemire de soie and net. Mrs. French 
Vanderbilt wears customarily a large bunch 
of gardenias placed at the front of her 
corsage. Mrs. Elisha Dyer has appeared 
several times in a gorgeous India scarf over 
a lingerie costume. It has a vivid scarlet 
centre and embroidered ends, and when 
worn is supplemented by scarlet hosiery 
ard shoes, and a large white hat. 


A good style trotteur suit of ithe new chain- 
weave serge, trimmed with handsome 
black braid. Vogue cus 
to measure at 50 
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CAUTIOUS USE OF RED 


The predominance of red as an accesscry 
to many of the season’s most successful 
toilettes cannot be denied, but it is used 
sparingly and with discrimination. An ex- 
cellent mode! illustrating this limitation was 
made of cream-colored crépe météore. The 
upper portion of the high, collarless bodice 
was cut in one with the upper sleeve, 
kimono fashion, and trimmed on the left 
front with gilt buttons and simulated but- 
tonholes, extending to the bust-line; a 
shirred chemisette of cream-white chiffon 
filling in the neck. Overlapping this bodice 
portion of the bust-line was a pinafore of 
heavily soutachée cream-colored chiffon, 
having its fulness caught in a box-plait at 
the waist. The same decoration banded the 
elbow part of the long pointed sleeve, and 
more gilt buttons and button-holes orna- 
mented the top lower part. The rather full 
long tunic was caught in at the bottom by 
a wide band of the soutachée chiffon, which 
also extended up the left side of the front, 
the crépe météore underskirt coming into 
evidence about the foot. But the salient 
feature that caught the eye and gave the 
costume unqualified distinction was the ad- 
justment of the bright-red chiffon ceinture, 
and the red sash-end finished with a rich 
and heavy gold fringe. 


PERSIAN SILK COMBINED WITH GRAY CLOTH 


Another particularly impressive gown 
was of elephant-gray cloth combined with 
self-colored chiffon over Persian silk with 
a predominance of crimson in the figuring, 
and as the wearer was young and very 
lovely, she carried it off with delightful 
chic. The cloth formed the narrow front 
panel ich broadened out around the bot- 
tom to create the straight foot-band, and all 
along its upper edges was set a soutache 
design done in elephant-gray. This same 
design also formed the belt, the upper 
sleeve bands, and the shoulder-straps—to 
which the bodice bib was attached by but- 
tons. The high guimpe and long mitaine 
undersleeves were made of cream-colored 
net, and the intermediate sleeves and middle 
yoke were made of veiled Persian silk. A 
smart cravate bow of black satin had its 
long ends brought coquettishly through a 


Superb long coat of sealskin, cut on the 
new straight and narrow lines 


slash in the front of the bodice bib. Her 
low-set chapeau of the new ibis-red was 
very simply trimmed with a narrow black 
satin facing and sharp backward-turning 
loops caught with a large engraved silver 
buckle. 


BOUDOIR GOWNING 


Elegance minus simplicity and plus 
elaboration would better describe the dainty 
négligées which have been prepared for the 
exigencies of this coming season, to be 
worn only under intimate conditions, and 
oftentimes never seen except by the friend- 
ly but critical eyes of womankind. Of 
course, the tea-gown—loveliest of modern 
costumes—is more distinctly in evidence. 
It differs principally because it has a close 
lining, and some sort of a ribbon or silk 
ceinture; whereas the négligée, pure and 
simple, sweeps out in unconfined lines from 
the yoke. I[ saw one made of primrose 
crépe de chine with the yoke finely tucked, 
and long Van Dycks of Valenciennes ex- 
tending low on the bust. Down the front 
and around the foot exquisite inlays of 
real Valenciennes were set on in bow-knots, 
intermingled with 
blocks of fine tuck- 
ing, a panel of the 
latter flowing out 
most sumptuously 
from the shoulders 
to the end of the 
train. The elbow 
sleeve, composed en- 
tirely of frilled lace, 
was caught down 
along the top with 
a succession of 
piquant yellow satin 
bows, and choux of 
knotted loops of the 
same ribbon were 
set on the front of 
the yoke. The whole 
robe was lined with 
self-colored Habutai. 
which differentiated 
it from a mere saut- 
de-lit. Another of 
flowered chiffon in 
coral-colored poppies 
was lined with coral- 
color, which showed 
through the Venise 
lace that adorned 
the yoke and_ bor- 
der, and the flowing 
sleeves, in fascinat- 
ing glimpses. 


KIMONO DRESSING 
GOWNS 


The kimono is the 
simplest form of 
dressing gown, and 
yet nothing can be 
more lovely than the 
superbly embroid- 
ered ones made in 
Japan. In the trous- 
seau of a Septem- 
ber bride there are 
three of them, made 
of such wonderful 
wide crépe as is never exported in the 
piece; and it formed fitting foundations for 
the beautiful embroidery which covered 
them. One of them was shaded from white 
on the schoulders to a rich turquoise blue 
on the padded hem, and was embroidered 
in long clusters of lavender wistaria with 
bluish-green leaves. Unconfined by the tra- 
ditional sash, it was draped across the 
front, when worn, with a tasseled point, 
and the long sleeves also were hung with 
heavy turquoise tassels. The second one, 
of flamingo pink, was done in gorgeous 
pink and_ gold-colored chrysanthemums, 
with sprawling deep-green leaves; and the 
third was of ivory white, simply covered 
with the amazing convolutions of a won- 
drous golden dragon, warranted not to tar- 
nish. These garments de luxe will be worn 
in variation by the delighted owner, who 
has received them as a gift. 


black velvet. 


“MULES” TO MATCH THE N&GLIGKES 


Some of the short kimono jackets are 
irresistibly tempting, for with their outlay 
of lace and embroidery and color they are 
picture garments. One of rose-and-blue 
striped Persian chiffon was finely accordion- 
plaited and decorated with quantities of 
Valenciennes and rose-colored ribbon choux. 
Intended to be worn with these dainty 
négligées are the most fascinating “mules” 
made of Persian-patterned silk, with high 
French’ heels and soft padded linings. of 
silk; and equally pretty are the mules of 
plain-colored satin. For boudoir wear there 
is no footwear so ttish and b i 
as the dainty mule. 








New French blouse of olive-green Lib- 
erty satin with a cravate effect of 
Vogue pattern, $2. hat, a 


PERSIAN SILK SLIPPERS 


This idea of utilizing the Persian-pat- 
terned silks for footwear finds development 
in smart slippers worn with the veiled even- 
ing costumes, and they are bewitching with 
bow-knots or round buckles of rhinestones 
on the vamp. The hosiery may emphasize 
the predominant color in the patterned ma- 
terial, or correspond with the veiling tor 
the gown—possibly black—but gold color 
is excellent; Empire green or sapphire mak- 
ing a modish contrast to the variegated 
Persian design. 


sMART “maTINéES” 


The half-length négligée known as a 
“matinée” has its specific uses, and is worn 
with a lace petticoat. ‘hese semi-fitted 
coats of handkerchief linen are covered 
with the most exquisite hand embroidery, 
and with quantities of delicate lace. One 
of accordion-plaited apricot silk mull had 
long tucked panels outlined with broad lace 
insertion under the arms, the yoke and 
flowing sleeves being trimmed to corre- 
spond. Not so effective was one of tilleul 
Persian chiffon, fin- 
ished with yellow 
Valenciennes lace 
and matching green 
ribbons. Extremely 
bizarre, but new, 
was another of ibis- 
red Canton crépe 
made from an an- 
tique shawl, having 
the fringe areund 
the lower edge, 
with broad panels 
of embroidered net 
lace down the mid- 
dle back and ‘roat, 
and outlining the 
square neck. 


VOGUE 
POINTS 


N_ especial- 
A ly smart 
costume 
recently at an after- 
noon tea room in 
Paris, worn by a 
French woman. The 
coat, very short, 
and cut with straight 
lines in the back, 
was fastened at the 
waist-line in iront 
by two cloth but- 
tons; the skirt was 
also quite short, and 
plain and narrow— 
but not exaggerat- 
edly so. The waist 
was of chiffon the 
exact color of the 
coat and skirt, and 
was lined with white 
chiffon and laid in 
inch-wide plaits, The 
moderately 
large one of fine 
soft beaver, the same color as the costume, 
had two beautiful ostrich plumes of the 
same shade, as its only trimming. This 
color was that rare and distinguished shade 
known as “dregs of wine,” and this charm- 
ingly chic woman stood out as a striking 
contrast in the quiet perfection of her ap- 
pearance in the crowd of over-dressed and 
“hobble-skirted” American and English 
women who were present. 


MONG the many characteristics in 
dress which distinguish the average 
American woman abroad from the women 
of Paris and London, is our almost uni- 
versal fashion of wearing jabots—especially 
those that are trimmed with baby Irish lace. 
One now almost never sees this type of 
neckwear worn in Europe. The vogue of 
the collarless gown is perhaps responsible’ 
in a measure for the passing of the jabot. 
The plaited turn-down collar of fine em- 
broidered linen with a frill to match, is 
the fashion most in favor there. If the 
gown has a high, transparent collar and 
yoke, no jabot is needed. Although the 
foreign shops display great quantities of 
collars, jabots and frills edged with baby 
Irish—particularly in London—they are 
made up especially for the American tour- 
ist and for export to this country. 


T° what perfection of style the English 

tailors have brought the outside coat 
for motoring, and for general rough wear! 
They have a distinctive cut which one 
never sees in any other country, and their 
wonderful Irish and Scotch tweeds, in 




























































Pretty French frock of black zibelline with 
a cunningly devised double guimpe effect. 
Vogue pattern cut to measure, $4 


countless designs and colors—especially in 
those of a dull, soft, greenish tint, or in 
the beautiful heather brown, are the smart- 
est things in the world. The possessor of 
a “Burbery” coat of this material, and 
made in London, is indeed lucky, for we 
can show nothing on this side that com- 
pares to it. 


N the inimitably smart shops of Bond 
Street (London) shopping bags, card 
cases and pocket-books—displayed for the 
first time during the last ten days—are 
made of an exquisite pale café au lait 
suéde with mountings of gold, that for 
delicate beauty and distinction it would be 
dificult to match. The new shopping bags 
are much smaller than those that were in 
use last winter and are rather flat. The 
English bags described are an expensive 
novelty, as the leather soils easily and can- 
not be cleaned satisfactorily. It is well 
known that the English lead the world in 
the manufacture of articles in leather, and 
nowhere else can be found such variety, 
beauty and perfection in motor bags as are 
to be seen there at present. These bags are 
about twelve inches long, ten inches wide, 
and six inches deep. Made of crimson, 
dark blue, black, or violet leather, the in- 
side is a marvel of compactness and con- 
venience, the toilet articles fitting in side 
pockets and mounted in gold. 


THE last word of the present moment in 
Paris hats—the average length of life 
of a hat in Paris is one month—is a black 
silk beaver hat with trimmings of great, 
pink velvet roses. A wonderfully becom- 
ing hat to its wearer, topping a costume of 
white lace trimmed with black velvet, in a 
big scoop shape, is trimmed with these 
great, pink roses, set close together about 
the crown, below a veritable hedge of airy 
black aigrettes. In front the scoop brim 
clasps and nearly hides the face to the 
ears; at the back it lifts high; its space is 
filled with short, curling, blatk feathers. 


Two years ago women at Monte Carlo 

carried parasols with their long sticks 
covered with velvet. This season the 
women there carry parasols all of velvet! 
What can be more absurd? Lined with 
lace, embroidery, or with silk one would 
suppose them inordinately heavy; yet, while 
disapproving of such a wholly inartistic 
fashi truth compels me to admit that 
the velvet is fascinatingly, marvelously fine, 
thin and soft. 
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SMART FASHIONS for 


LIMITED 
Freakishly Tight 


INCOMES 


Skirts No Longer 


Worn—New Lines for Conservative Tastes 
—Velveteen a Smart Fabric—Good 
Style Models From French Designers. 


winter show that the straight 
line is to distinguish everything. 
Skirts hang from waist to hem 
with none of the inward curve that was so 
marked in spring styles. Reasonably tight 
skirts are smart and attractive. But one 
cannot be too emphatic in condemning the 
freakishly tight skirt; its day has waned, 
fortunately, for even at the hight of its 


flourishing, it was hid ly and iably 
ugly. 


Fewster for autumn and early 





SKIRT LENGTHS 


In length, skirts are just an inch or two 
off the ground, although it is rumored in 
Paris that we are to go back to an exag- 
gerated shortness. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that even if this innovation shows 
itself, American women will have the sense 
to avoid it. Almost every skirt has some 
eort of banding, often a wide hem turning 
up from the bottom, and something in the 
way of plaits to. suggest fulness, even if it 
is not actually carried out. 


SMART FABRICS 


As to materials, there are the rough fin- 
ish serges, in both heavy and fine wales, 
and one sees quantities of cheviots and 
basket weaves. For semi-dress occasions, 
velveteen is in high favor, and nothing 
could be more attractive. A word of warn- 
ing, however, to limited incomes on the 
subject of velveteen; it should not be 
chosen for a suit from which hard wear is 
demanded, as its soft and easily marked 
surface does not withstand constant usage. 


COATS ON JAUNTY LINES 


Coats reach just over the hips, and in the 
majority of cases are semi-fitting, but with 
an accentuated straightness of line that 
starts high on the shoulder and continues 

















F little Cheruit model of corded silk 
with serge. Pattern, in any 
bust measure, $2 





down the back. This is accomplished by 
hanging the cloth from the top shoulder 
seam rather than from the shoulder blade 
as heretofore Sleeves in coats are long 
and of medium size, showing practically no 
difference from those we saw last year. 
Shoulders continue fiat. 

Besides the smart, shapeless little jacket 
that is so universal, there are some excel- 
lent models either with a belt or with trim- 
mings that indicate the waist-line, such as 
braid, either in straight rows or heavy or- 

t Someti this braid is placed 
below the waist-line in the back, as seen in 
some spring models, and this is always 
good. Such treatment for women of large 
proportions is far better 
than the loose fitting 
coat, also for those 
women whose style is best 
carried out by the con- 
ventional and trig, since 
the half-fitting coats, 
though picturesque, are 
not adaptable to every 
figure. 


EVERYTHING SHOWS THE 
SHORT WAIST-LINE 





It is needless to draw 
attention to the short 
waist-line which these 
box-like little coats carry 
out. Gowns and blouses 
are made without excep- 
tion with shortened waist, 
the belt, even when broad, 
running straight round 
the figure a little above 
the waist-line. The short- 
ened proportions of the 
coat are ‘so deftly handled 
that, though they exactly 
suit the character of the 
blouse beneath, there is 
nothing ungainly in their 
proportions. Again and 
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The lovely simple blouse that ac- 


VOGUE 


















































Good style tailor model from a 
small Paris house. A Vogue 
pattern of this suit is $2 


trick gives the idea of a 
departure from skin-tight 
skirts, and is an admirable 
one, since it accomplishes 
its purpose and yet does 
not destroy the straight 
line. The skirt at the top 
has a narrow belt of the 
material which hooks across 
to one side of the back, the 
fastening being under the 
left edge of the plait. The 
coat with its sailor collar is 
the hight of fashion; four 
models out of every five 
showing some variation of 
the broad, square collar. 
In the back it hangs straight 
from the shoulders. The 
stitching over the hips is 


again we see a stitched or companies the Jean Hallée the new line. 

corded line carried across model of sketch No. 2. 

the side body of the coat, ‘attern $1 JEAN HALLEE THREE-PIECE 
sometimes just above the an Vana 
waist, sometimes below. This blends in The same grace which distinguishes 


with the general lifting at the belt. 
SIMPLE EFFECTS THE HIGHT OF THE MODE 


Even the most casual observer of new 
styles will be impressed with their great 
simplicity. There is an almost entire ab- 
sence of embroidery and intricate trimming, 
save in evening or elaborate afternoon 
gowns. For street suits and blouses, a 
severity of treatment has been adopted that, 
besides being eminently fit, is also attrac- 
tive and becoming to almost everyone. 
Materials are draped over the figure with- 
out tucks or plaits, except where absolutely 
necessary, and the result is charming, leav- 
ing natural lines unbroken and emphasiz- 
ing the never failing superiority of sim- 
plicity over pretension. 


MODEL FROM A SMALL TAILOR OF PARIS 


Sketch Neo. 1 is a model that expresses 
all the new lines and yet is not in any way 
eccentric, so that one may rely upon it re- 
maining in fashion for several seasons. 
This sort of reliability is a valuable asset 
to the woman of limited income, whose aim 
should be always to avoid the idiocyncrasies 
of any particular period. The material 
used for it is a blue serge. The skirt is 
severely simple though beautifully cut, and 
has, both back and front, a full length box 
plait. This in the front is stitched to the 
very hem, but in the back is left with the 
edge flaring, so that it gives just a bit of 
fulness. Such a handling as this is seen 
again and again. Sometimes one of the 
straight up and down skirts has hung over it 
a straight, loose, flat sash of the material, 
which is entirely detached from the skirt 
and flaps out as the wearer walks. This 


everything from this well-known maker 
marks the three-piece model in sketch No. 
2, the blouse to go with it appearing in 
the third drawing. The material is a soft 
black velveteen, thin in quality and beau- 
tiful in texture. The skirt is by no means 
over tight, the upper part having at the 
foot a flounce that is reasonably full. It 
is _one of the best designs that I have seen 
this year. A straight piece of black chiffon 
is laid on just below the knees, opening a 
little at the left side and caught across 
with large corded loops of velvet. There 
is a lining to this skirt that comes down 
about halfway, acting as a foundation for 
the bottom flounce. The upper skirt with 
the chiffon hem is laid over this. At the 
front and also at the back there is a wide 
plait stitched flat, and this continues up 
above the waist in a shallow, broad curve 
that hooks against the blouse and has two 
velvet buttons to ornament it. A feature 
of the skirt, which, if desired, one may 
leave out, is a slight gathering at the back 
just below the hip line, three or four small 
slantwise tucks being brought in under- 
neath the middle plait. These are becom- 
ing and out of the ordinary, but are not 
necessary to the style of the costume. The 
cuffs and collar of the coat, which are in 
black chiffon, have a distinctly French 
touch which is charming. This consists of 
an insert of dull green inside the hem, a 
bit of color that gives distinction to the 
whole. The soft, double-pointed revers 
me almost to the waist-line in considerable 
ulness. 


THE BLOUSE TO MATCH 
The waist that belongs to this shows 


In supple velveteen Jean Hallée develops 
this charming model. A Vogue pattern 
of this model in any bust measure is $2 


clearly the Paris makers’ liking for little 
or no decoration. The waist is made up 
on a foundation of thin white satin, over 
which is laid a black satin covered in chif- 
fon which runs up to the neck perfectly 
plain without a bit of lace in the collar, 
and with only a straight finish of finé 
cream net at its edge. The green under 
the black appears at the cuff with an un- 
lined piece of chiffon hanging over the 
elbow, on which there are buttons made of 
green wooden beads, the same crossing the 
bust in two points and running up to the 
yoke in the back. There is not a bone of 
any sort in the waist, so that it is particu- 
larly supple in line. It is equally attrac- 
tive without a collar and possibly more 
fashionable, although the low-cut neck is 
not becoming to everyone and is undoubt- 
edly a dangerous mode of dressing in our 
climate. Ifthe blouse is to be cut without 
a collar, the chiffon is carried to the base 
of the neck and finished merely with hem- 
stitching, leaving an unlined portion from 
where the satin stops. If this suit is in- 
tended for early autumn wear, it is excel- 
lent in satin finished charmeuse, which, as 
a matter of fact, can be worn throughout 
the winter under a fur coat, if one wish, 
keeping the jacket to use with the costume 
in the autumn or spring. In marine blue 
charmeuse the model is lovely; the band on 
the skirt of black chiffon, the jacket with 
the collar and cuffs in black with green 
underneath, and the blouse with black chif- 
fon reaching up as far as the bead trim- 
ming, and blue chiffon for the top. The 
beads are in blue if blue material is used 
for the gown. 


CHERUIT FROCK 


The combination of two materials is in 
evidence in every model. Satin is com- 
bined with serge, chiffon with velvet, satin 
with cloth, and so on; dull finished sur- 
faces being offset by something that en- 
livens them, or vice versa; the soft and 
the brilliant tints together accomplishing 
lovely and effective results. An example of 
this ie shown in the fascinating little gown 
in the fourth drawing. The bottom part 


of the skirt is in a fine grain diagonal blue... 


serge; the entire upper part of the frow 
of a heavily ribbed satin-finished materiai, 
somewhat on the order of bedford cord. 
Note how the gown hangs in an unbroken 
line from the neck to the knees, the ful- 


where the gown fastens, there are some 
more of these buttons placed at the right 
side, just above the waist. The plaited 
frill is of cream Valenciennes, and the 
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lower parts of the sleeves are in blue chif- 
fon with lace frills attached by folds of 
the satin. The frock is a very fetching 
one and can be worn either under a fur 
coat or with a jacket of serge matching the 
hem of the skirt. The coat to match is of 
serge and has a sailor collar and deep cuffs 
of antique blue serge with buttons the same 
as those on the dress. 


GOWN IN SHREDDED WHEAT 
LADIES’ CLOTH 


This color is one of the new shades and 
takes the place of what we used to call 
tan or beige. It is soft and a good deal 
deeper than cream color, with sometimes a 
hint of gray in its makeup. The fifth 
model is carried out in it and is unique in 
its trimming, the shoulder pieces being of 
old English cretonne in tiny blue and rose 
figures. The lace in the point of the yoke 
is Venetian; the collar, sleeves and yoke 
of chiffon matching the color of the gown; 
the long cuffs of the material. The treat- 
ment of the girdle is unusual, it being 
folded loosely about the waist and draped 
up in two points over the bust. This motif 
of the points is repeated again in the skirt 
with shallow plaits below. If the collar is 
more becoming not quite so plain, a bit 
of lace may be laid inside its upper edge 
against the throat, for although these un- 
adorned chiffon collars are the mode, they 
are sometimes too trying against the face, 
and in such cases should always be soft- 
ened. The model -is excellent for a black 
cloth dress, in which the cretonne may be 
used, or a blue and black embroidery sub- 
stituted for it. Nothing is more fashion- 
able than the combination of blue with 
black. 

STRIPED MODEL 

Fine stripes are to be seen this winter; 
new treatments showing combinations of 
tan and brown, red and black, two shades 
of blue, etc. The sixth model is a dainty 
little suit in striped goods, with a jaunty 
broad collar of black velvet. It was made 
up in gray and black fancy suiting and is 
an excellent choice for all-round everyday 
wear. The skirt has plaits at the middle 
of the back only, the front being a box 
plait stitched flat. Another excellent color 
is a dull shade of mustard in plain basket- 
weave cheviot, the collar being again in 
black. 

TWO NEW MODELS 

Sketches 7 and 8 show good and decided- 
edly novel models. Very dark seal brown 
serge is used in No. 7, with a velvet collar, 
also of brown, edged with a serge band of 
the goods. The skirt has a slight fulness 
at the sides caught into the bottom band, 
and the plaits are held in until just about 
on a line with the top of this band; the 
top of the skirt is carried a bit above the 
waist. 

The other model is in antique blue bas- 
ket cloth trimmed in a darker shade of blue 
with touches of black, and is very smart 
and out of the ordinary. The collar is of 
dark blue velvet. The piece at the side of 
the front is of black braid with loops and 
lozenges of braid for fastening. The hat 
is faced in the dark blue and has uncurled 
plumes matching the suit. It is an after- 
noon costume rather than morning and will 
serve for weddings, teas, etc., except in 
cases where a specially elaborate toilet is 
required. 

SPORTING HATS FOR EARLY AUTUMN WEAR 

Some of the hat shapes in either smooth 
or rough finish felt with a medium size 
brim and trimming of the simplest kind, 
usually just a band of velvet ribbon around 
the crown with a good bow, or a cockade 
stuck against the left side of the front, 
are as smart as possible at this season. 
They are splendid for various sporting 
uses not only throughout the autumn 
months, but during the winter as well. 
The brims are pliable, so that they can be 
brought down well over the face to shade 
the eyes or be tied down with a veil. For 
traveling or st use, nothing is better, 
while for walking in town, with a tailor 
suit, they can be adjusted so that their 

te is more formal and perfectly cor- 





for the city. These hats can be picked 

in the millinery department of the dry- 
goods shops in almost all colors. White is 
lovely, and there are excellent shades of 
blue and violet. With good looking hatpins 
and a lace veil the effect is excellent. 


SCALLOPED HANDKERCHIEFS 
There is a fad in Paris for handker- 
chiefs with scalloped 
these oneself gives one 
kind of handwork. The 
a single scallop, which 
have tiny dots inside. 
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No. 8. Cloth afternoon toilette trimmed 
with braid. The coat is a jaunty model. 
Pattern, in any bust measure, for $2 


kerchiefs has considerably decreased of 
late, so that even handkerchiefs for gen- 
eral use are only a medium size; they are 
far prettier than the big handkerchief. 


DETACHABLE GUIMPE 


I advise anyone who studies economy and 
is obliged to practice a certain number of 
tricks of transformation in their wardrobe, 
to adopt the detachable lace guimpe, which 
changes a gown in a moment from V neck 
to high, or the other way round, and makes 
it therefore useful for a variety of occa- 
sions. One need not feel that this is an 
unworthy subterfuge, since it has been 
shown at some of the leading French 
houses in various models. For elaborate 
gowns in velvet or chiffon, net lace em- 






























































No. 5. Effective cloth frock combined with 
old English cretonne and Venetian lace. 
Pattern, in any bust measure, $2 


broidered in gold or silver is used for the 
guimpe, while for simpler materials Valen- 
ciennes lace or fine batiste embroidery com- 
bined with lace is good. Care should be 
taken, however, that the guimpe is correct- 
ly made, otherwise it will never be satisfac- 
tory in fit. The best way is to have it at- 
tached to a fitted waist of strong muslin 
that comes well down to the waist-line and 
is well cut and adjusted. This will. hold 
the guimpe firmly in place and prevent it 
wrinkling at the neck. 


INEXPENSIVE COMBINATIONS 
All women of good taste prefer a simple, 
unpretentious embroidery to cheap lace on 


their underclothes, and if this embroidery 
can be found in a good reproduction of 
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French handwork, so much the better. 
There is a particularly practical combina- 
tion of corset cover and drawers that has 
for its decoration a single scalloping rather 
heavy and excellently done, even though 
the work is by machine. The material is 
substantial but not coarse, and the cut ex- 
cellent. The fulness at the waist is held 
in by a drawstring of tape. The drawers 
are cut smooth and close fitting about the 
hips and flare enough to have the look of a 
short skirt. These combinations are of- 
fered in the underwear department of one 
of the best shops in town for $1.45. Even 
those women who can afford handsome com- 
binations will find the model of which I 
speak admirable for exercising or any use 
that entails a strain. Their appearance is 
good and they will prove in every way 
satisfactory. A corset cover and skirt as 
well as corset cover and drawers can be 
had in this same model, the ribbon being 
prettily arranged to go through the scallop- 
ing at the neck. 


THE NEW 
AUTUMN 
MILLINERY 


T is good news to almost every 
I woman that the three-cornered 
hat of last season is to appear 
again, as this shape is one of 
the most becoming. It is modified and 
changed a little, of course, but in general 
outline it gives the same effect. Some 
three-cornered hats show a very fetching 
new treatment in the covering of the crown 
and upper brim in black and white striped 
silk. Such a hat, faced in black velvet 
with a black aigrette catching up the brim 
as it turned back against the crown, was 
very smart indeed. A clever woman who 
chances to have a shape of this kind faced 
in black velvet can cover the top of the 
hat with black and white silk and make for 
herself a most fetching winter hat. 

Cockades are still in high favor, not only 
for three-cornered hats but for many plain 
walking shapes, and are excellent trimming 
for the morning hat; their stiff and trig 
outline being exactly the thing for the 
smart tailor-made. 

Taffeta or louisine silk is seen in many 
models, especially those for the mid-season 
before actual winter weather sets in. A 
lovely French hat is covered in heliotrope 
taffeta put on perfectly plain over a broad, 
round crown and wide brim; the only 
trimming is a flat banding of the silk em- 
broidered in a conventional design of self- 
tone soutache which is laid around the 
crown and manipulated into a bow so plain 
that it is tailored in its effect. The braid- 
ing appears again on the edge of the brim. 

An absinthe-green toque in soft beaver 
had a turned-up brim faced in velvet of 
the same tone; slanting off to the left there 
was a fancy aigrette, also in absinthe green, 
held in place by a lovely jeweled orna- 
ment—a greenish turquoise matrix. 

Gold and silver laces are more sumptuous 
than ever and make gorgeous combinations 
with velvets and silks of winter millinery. 
One very charming black velvet hat, 
straight and broad of brim and with a 
rather flat crown, has, as its only trimming, 
a scarf of silver lace brought around the 
crown and manipulated into a beautiful 
bow at the side. This bow, by the way, 
unlike most examples, does not flare up- 
wards, but spreads out wide and close to 
the brim. 

The earliest importations of French hats 
for autumn wearing are dominated by the 
element of distinct picturesqueness. This 
effect is obtained rather by the set of the 
trimming and the way the several parts are 
assembled than by any very decisive change 
of shape or material. Returning travelers, 
who have lingered in Paris to avail them- 
selves of the latest developments in for- 


, eign fashions, have brought with them 


some exquisite creations, which represent 
the newest ideas extant in the French 
capital. Not always are the ultra-high 
crowns made by the actual hight of the 
shape itself, but oftener is the effect de- 
vised by the clever use of wired loops, or 
by tall upstanding shirrings or pleatings of 
net or malines. 





Note.—In order to make 
Fashions for Limited Incomes’ 
of greatest practical value to the woman of 
oaltahed means, rams er = 
the patterns of models published under 
department at the special freer $x a 
separate shirt, jacket or ;_$2 fore 
long coat, whole suit or gown. Prices 


cut to measure patterns of models pub 
lished elsewhere in this magazine be 
found on page 102. 
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No. 1. Motor suit in brownish tan polo 
clot 


6 hee autumn showing of suits af- 
fords nothing more interesting 
than the motor coat and skirt in 
polo cloth which is practical in 
coloring and at the same time warm and 
cut to suit the requirements of the sport. 
In sketch No. 1 is shown a model of this 
description in the familiar shade of brown- 
ish tan that has proved itself the best color 
of all for automobiling. Smartness as well 
as practicality has been combined to per- 
fection, and it is one that will be adopted 
for skating and tobogganing as well as for 
its original purpose. The coat is unlined 
and loose, with a turn-down collar cut high 
at the back of the neck to keep out the 
dust, and f ing close agai the throat 
at the front. The pockets are pointed at 
the top and button up against the coat, 
the cuff repeating their design. The skirt 
is without fulness but not tight, and made 
with a habit back; it buttons to the left 
side of the front. The same suit may be 
had in a reversible rough gray material 
with a black and white check on the inside. 
Price $39.50. 

A very pretty example of the motor suit 
is illustrated in the second drawing, an al- 
most entirely black material, with, however, 
some gray in its makeup, the black and 
white of the under side being used for the 
collar and cuffs. The skirt has a hem also 
of the check. The coat of this is not so 
loose as that in the first model, being semi- 
fitted and distinctly jaunty. 


FRENCH MODEL IN BLUE SERGE 








The lines of the costume given in the 
third sketch will prove popular, as they are 
not eccentric, although they are entirely 
mew and of the latest fashion. The ma- 
terial is of fine weave blue serge and 
trimmed with wide silk braid, which under 
the front revers is put on in double points 
held by lozenges; the cuffs show the same 
deco; At the waist-line in the back 
there is a tab of the braid which holds in 
a plaited arrangement of the coat, which, 
being caught in this fashion, serves to out- 
line the figure. The skirt preserves a 
straight line, with here and there a plait 
relieving it from an entirely unbroken 
severity and stiffness. All the way down 
the front there is a broad plait stitched 
flat, which has, not far from the hem, a 
crosswise tuck about an inch wide. Just 
below the hips, and again in the middle of 
the back, there are some shallow plaits. 
This admirable model is by one of the 
Yeading French makers. Price $98.50. 


INEXPENSIVE CONVENTIONAL SUIT 


In the fourth drawing we are reproduc- 
ing a medium priced coat and skirt, plain 
in its makeup and cut along standard lines. 
It is to be had in a fancy basket-weave 
material in either brown or blue, lined 
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Further Variation in Motoring Costume—New Suit Models 
Conservative—Gowns in Bright and Dull Combinations 
Remain in Favor While Eolienne Returns with a Zest 


with self-toned satin and without trimming. 
The little box-shaped coat has a pocket on 
the left and fastens with four buttons. The 
sleeve is plain. In the back the jacket 
hangs straight from the shoulder, accord- 
ing to the latest dictate of fashion, and 
with the plain circular sKirt it makes an 
excellent suit for hard usage. Price $34.50. 


GOWN IN VELOURS PLAID 


The original of the fifth sketch is a smart 
frock, by no means high priced, which 
combines two materials; one of dull lustre, 
the other of bright; the gown itself being 
in a mushroom-colored check, its trimming 
black satin. This combination of bright 

















No. 2. Semi-fitted motor suit in biack, 
relieved with touch gf black 


and white chec 





and dull materials is one of the features of 
new designs, nine models out of ten show- 
ing some arrangement of it. Here the en- 
tire yoke and top sleeve is in satin cut all 
in one piece, the cloth being brought up on 
it in a square yoke held in place by gold 
la~e buttons. The collar and shallow neck- 
piece of cream lace are met by black satin 
embroidered in a delicate sun-ray design 
of gilt thread. A cuff of lace peeps out 
from an undersleeve of black chiffon, show- 
ing just a touch of gold. The girdle is of 
the material laid in with three cordings, 
and into this at the sides the material is 
gathered with a slight fulness. A _ repeti- 
tion of the yoke treatment is seen in the 
skirt, a broad band at the bottom being cut 
in the same shape as the bodice and show- 
ing again the fancy button. Beside the 
color mentioned, this gown is procurable in 
gray, green and wistaria; all at $39.50. 


FOLIENNE GOWN OF UNUSUAL VALUE 
This material is one that, though always 
lovely and useful for many occasions, has 
not been much seen of late, but has now 
reappeared with Persian borderings that 
make up delightfully. i 
sketch is made after one of the best models 
and is not only graceful and smart, but 
very selling for $24.50. Its 
color is gold, its finish soft in lustre, and 
the Persian design is introduced in only 
the most subdued tones. The band at the 
bottom of the skirt is joined to the upper 
part with a slight fulness by a piping. of 





self-tone silk. Around the hips there is a 
medium fulness coming from under a 
straight belt. The waist and undersleeve 
are cut in one, and handled with curved 
lines that cross each other halfway. Above 
this the patterned material is set in and 
continues down the upper part of the 
sleeve. Contrast is lent by the black satin 
bow that finishes the turn-down collar of 
gold Eolienne. Antique blue, that delight- 
ful and very popular shade, is also shown 
in this gown. 


BANDEAUX AND BOWS 


The most popular form of bandeaux this 
season is the Grecian band, which is made 











No. 5. An unusual frock in the new bright 
and dull lustre combination 

up in all kinds of metallic ribbons and 
gold and silver laces mounted on wire, 80 
that they can be arranged as one chooses. 
This is by far the prettiest form of decora- 
tion for the hair in the evening, as it is 
so much less stiff than the majority of 
ornaments. A very attractive model is 
shown in gold gauze embroidered in a 
Wall of Troy pattern of turquoise nail 
heads. This has two pointed ends, which 
may be left low as a finish or pinned in 
out of sight. The price is $7.50. A gold 
lace bandeau with a good deal of latticing 
in its pattern has a fine wire on both edges 
by which it may be bent in any shape. This 
has here and there a single pearl introduced 
in the design, and it is most effective. 
The same idea is carried out im gold lace 
studded with steel. Price $4.95. ‘ 

At the same counter where the bandeaux 
are found, one may have ready-made bows 
of black net or maline. These are made 
up to order in any styles desired, a medium 
bow costing $3.50. For trimming black vel- 
vet hats they are both practical and inex- 
pensive and always smart. 


HAT AND HAIR PINS 


There are all sorts of fascinating trinkets 
shown in jet. Following the craze for the 
medallion necklace, there are several exam- 
ples of lovely placques, circular in shape 
and charmingly designed. These hang at 
the bust from fine chains of jet and are 
most pleasing ornaments. Prices range 
from $1.50 to $4.50, according to the elabo- 
ration of the workmanship and the amount 
of jet involved in the design. Long jet 
chains are offered from $1.50 to $5, even 
the least expensive being well made and 
carefully cut. 

Hairpins are as much in evidence as 
ever, their great vogue calling for any 
amount of ingenuity in their handling. 
The results are exquisite and they seem to 
surpass those heretofore seen. Especially 
fetching is cut steel used on amber, the 
brilliancy of the steel almost equalling that 
of rhinestones, and yet with a certain’ re- 
finement that the brilliants lacked unless 
used with\great discretion. A pair of hair- 
pins of this variety in horseshoe shape en- 
crusted with pear-shaped steel beads costs 


$7.50. Smaller and simpler pins, either 
square or round, are $2.50 the pair. 
Very desirable also are the hairpins 


mounted in gold filigree. These are to 
be had on either light or dark shell, the 
gold in some instances a bright finish, in 
others tinted to Roman coloring. They 
cost $2 each. ~ Pins with rhinestones are 
shown in all ‘shapes, square, oval or round. 
Square pins with slant wire tops are set 
with small stones in several rows close to- 
gether and cost $2.75 each. For the larger 
sizes $3.25 and $3.75 is asked. 

BLACK CENTRE RHINESTONE BOW KNOT 

BROOCHES 
The craze for these charming trinkets, 


which originated, of course, in Paris, has 
been so quickly taken up here that our 


























Conservative autumn suit in blue 
serge 


No. 3. 
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shops boast as good a showing as any. The 
rhinestone setting forms what would be 
the edge of the ribbon, a genuine black 
ribbon either in moiré or velvet being 
used to fill in the centre. This touck of 
black is particularly good with white blouses 
or on white or cream net yokes. A big 
square bow with the ends hanging straight 
down and hinged where they join the cen- 
tre knot costs $16. A smaller bow knot 
with two loops filled in with the black and 


~ the ends of rhinestones only, without any 


ribbon, is $10. Still smaller there is a 
brooch of the same design, without any 
ribbon at all, for $4.50. This is inexpen- 
sive, and one can easily put in a bit of 
moiré. Among the prettiest of any there 
is a fan-shaped bow without loops and with 
square ends. The centre of this is quite 
solid, the broad ends showing a lacework 
of the stones over the black. It is very 
handsome and sells for $24. A smaller one 
is $13.75. These brooches are the very lat- 
est fad and are accepted as the hight of the 
fashion in accessories. 


FEATHERED HATS-——FELTS 


Although this style of ready-to-wear hat 
cannot be called new, it is so well liked 
that it is as much in demand as ever. This 
season the most prominent coloring is blue, 
which appears in a sort of speckled treat- 
ment of lighter and darker shades. Very 
good hats in black with crown band and 
quills of the blue are shown in a sort of 
turban shape. Prices range from $9.75 up- 
wards, according to the style and quality. 

Plain sailor shaped felt with soft crowns 
trimmed only with a flat velvet bow at the 
side are very good for wear during the 
coming months. These are to be had in 
dark blue, brown or white at $5.95 or 
thereabouts. There is a model in gray 
with a silk ribbon around the crown and a 
tailored bow at $4.75. A little off this or- 
der is a peacock-green felt hat turned up 
a bit at the left side and wound round 
with a silver ribbon. The trimming is a 
parrot quill showing at least a half-dozen 
colors. This costs $9.75 and is a good hat 
with which to start the winter season. 


PRINCESS COMBINATIONS 

There are such good bargains in princess 
underwear (corset cover and petticoat) to 
be had at one of the leading shops. One 
in particular is especially pretty, in that 
it has as trimming ruffles embroidered in a 
scallop and fine dot. This on the edge 
of the petticoat is quite wide, while around 
the neck and sleeves it is narrow, with a 
beading added through which the ribbon is 
run. The fastening is at the front, and 
the cut excellent. If one prefer lace, the 
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same model is offered in it, three rows 
heading the corset cover and an insertion 
and edge in the ruffle of the skirt. Either 
one of these costs $1.95. 

It is remarkable how well one can do 
in ‘certain domestic underwear. Some 
chemises have just been shown me that 
sell for 95 cents. A good quality nainsook 
is used for the body. The skirt is trimmed 
with lace, and the fitted back is finished 
with a beading running down the middle; 
with inverted plaits at the bottom such as 
are seen in the French models. The neck 
has two rows of lace and ribbon. Another 
model with a plain skirt and without the 
fitted back has Valenciennes lace at the 
neck with a row of Cluny between. Price 
95 cents. 

Among the low-priced nightgowns there 
is none so popular as that finished at the 
neck and sleeves with a double hem through 
which runs a ribbon. A charming one has 


the hem of embroidery in a small checker-.---- 


board pattern through which the pink rib- 
bons show. There is a short puff sleeve 
and the neck is round. There are other 


models with a flowing sleeve, lace edged, - 


and either square or round neck, the neck 
having two rows of insertion and embroid- 
ery. For either of these the price is 95 
cents. 


CLOTHS FOR EARLY WINTER 


As a relief from the popular diagonal 
Stripes of last winter, is the newer basket 
weave, the threads twined in and out like 
the wicker work of a basket. In a tightly 
woven quality, this may be had for $1.25. 
It is 46 inches in width and is shown in 
all the good suiting colors—for example, 
a rich tobacco brown. A looser weave, in 
which the basket effect is not so clearly 
defined, costs $1.50 for a 48 inch width. 
One color in this style, a light golden brown, 
would make a lovely short jacket suit with 
long, broad revers of silk, for afternoon 
wear. 


WEAVES OF MIXED COLORS 


For $1.50 a yard several medium weight 
cloths in mottled black and one color are 
being sold—the color consisting of navy 
or Delft blue, a garnet red, deep wistaria, 
olive green, gray or golden brown. One 
style, 54 inches wide, shows a decided 
checker board pattern, the tiny black square 
seemingly woven upon the lighter back- 
ground. Another cloth, of a beautiful in- 
grain texture, has its two colors—black and 
a color—so closely woven together that a 
changeable color effect is given to the sur- 
face. Still another design is so arranged 
that a scarcely perceptible diagonal stripe 
in black and color alternating is the result. 

















No. 4—Untrimmed coat and skirt in basket- 
weave material of either blue or brown 
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No, 6—Inexpensive gown in dull gold-toned 
eolienne of Persian design 





IN THE WESTERN SHOPS 








Chicago. 


No. 2—The newest 
thing for holding 
the layette 


HE section in a big department 
| store devoted to the needs of 
King Baby, shows the beauti- 
fully made French basinette il- 
lustrated in sketch No. 1. It is of white 
rattan, the cot being fitted on casters so 
that it rolls about easily. The especially 
made mattress is of the finest white hair. 
The sides and end of the basinette are of 
open wicker, through which wide satin rib- 
bon is interlaced, this affording protection 
from draughts as well as being ornamental. 
Price $37.50. To throw over the bed, so 
that flies may not venture near, is a cover 
of fime bridal net, lace edged and ribbon 
trimmed, with loops and ends at the cor- 
ners for fastening. This comes in two 
sizes—2 yards by 2, price $5, and 2x2", 
marked $6.95. In the larger size is one 
very elaborately trimmed with ribbon and 
lace, at $8.75. 

For the tiny garments, is a wardrobe 
(sketch No. 2) consisting of four rattan 
baskets, size 16x16 inches and 5 inches in 
depth, placed one upon the other and ar- 
ranged by a hidden hinge to swing free 
when wanted, so that all the contents are 
on view. The wardrobe is, of course, 
enameled white and has little touches of 
gold. The baskets are lined with a silken 
pad, and the top one has, in addition, all 
the fittings of a baby basket, covered with 
frills of point d’esprit. Large bows of silk 
in pink or pale blue matching the lining of 
the baskets are added for decoration. 
Price $27.50. A miniature clothes hanger 
in white enameled wood, standing about 4 
feet high, is marked $5. The base is leaded 
so that it will not easily tip over. 

Very fascinating are the clothes for the 
newcomer, the finest materials being used, 
and, of course, only handwork is employed. 
Little. slips, lace edged, shirred into a tiny 


tmeckbend, are marked as low as $1.50; and- 
tiwhetd ithere is a trimming of featherstitch-- 
Another style with hand-em-' 


‘ing, $1.95. ; h 
broidered yoke is $3; special designs for 


ithese: yokes of small flowers are executed’ 


to order for $4. 

Pretty bootees crocheted of fuzzy white 
wool with trimming of pink or blue cost 
from 95 cents up. ‘These are carefully 
made with soft, shaped soles of the same 
work. Bibs which are no more than wisps 
of fine lace-edged cambric, with a thin pad 
underneath, are marked $1.50, and in finest 
handkerchief linen exquisitely embroidered 
they cost $5 and up, the price varying with 
the amount of work. 

Another bewitching accessory is the veil 
made to be thrown loosely over the baby’s 
head. It is yard square, and made of the 
finest cobweb net, with scroll design of 
lace and a lace edge. At interyals, close 
to the edge are set medallions of fine 
French embroidery. Price $7.95. For the 
baby who sleeps out-of-doors. there is a 
wrapper made of china silk lined with the 
same. The interlining is of cotton batting, 
and it is kept in place by a tufting of nar- 
row satin ribbon tied in tiny bows all over. 
The only trimming is a row of feather- 
stitching in heavy silk thread, which out- 
lines thé fronts, collars and cuffs. This is 
made in all colors for $6.75. 

The stork box (the name given to a gift 
box for the new baby) contains talcum pow- 
der, castile soap, boric powder, a bath 


all -resting on a rucked satin pad. 





[This department is conducted for the convenience of 
those who live far from the Eastern cities. For addresses, 
as to where the articles mentioned are purchasable, apply 
to Vogue's Western office, 652 People’s Gas Building, 
A stamped and addressed envelope should ac- 
company each inquiry.] 


thermometer, safety pins ard a dainty per- 
fumed satchet, all put up in attractive pack- 
ages tied with satin ribbon which is deco- 
rated with forget-me-nots. The cover of 
the box has a large bow of satin ribbon, 
and a miniature stork for decoration. 
Price $4.95. Another box, price $3.25, has 
a timy comb and brush, a satin-covered coat 
hanger, satchet bag and satin trinket — 

he 
boxes are made of strong, pressed paper, 
white, and are decorated and fitted up in 
any desired color. 

A maternity corset, or rather waist, is 
very good value indeed at $3. It is care- 
fully cut and the material is strong coutil. 
A soft invalid steel, 7 inches long, sup- 
ports the front, and lower, over the ab- 
domen, there are buttons and buttonholes, 
fastening what looks like a diagonal hand 
which goes all around the corset. The 
bones used are light and flexible. On 
either side of the front is a narrow lacing 
running as high as the waist, and almost on 
the hips is another lacing which runs all 
the way up. It is fitted with two sets of 
garters. 


THE NEARLY SEAMLESS GLOVES 


Quite a new fashion in gloves, or rather 
an old fashion revived, has appeared in the 
shops. This is a glove made with only one 
short seam ir the hand, and that seam runs 
from the front of the thumb to the space 





») 
No. 1—Dainty crib of white enamelied 
wicker 


between the first and second fingers. The 
absence of a seam from the little finger to 
the wrist on the outside of the hand makes 
the ;glove more durable, and the graceful 
lines of the hand are brought out to greater 
advantage, while the glove covers the hand 
smoothly and naturally. It is to be re- 
gretted that it is impossible to make this 
glove in any but short lengths. There are 
two weights—medium and light, and all 
standard colors -are made. Price $2. 
Chamois gloves retain their hold on_ public 
favor, and the best quality in yellow and 
white costs $1.50. English doeskin gloves, 
pique sewn, are splendidly serviceable and 
will not shrink when washed. These are 
$1.50, and at the same price can be had the 
imported dogskin in two weights—the heavy 
weight having outseams, and the lighter 
weight pique sewing. Extra heavy dogskin 
is used for motoring gloves. They are 
made with a deep, stiff gauntlet, and the 
glove is tightened on the hand by means 
of a small strap at the wrist. Price $3. 
Gloves for little children are now made as 
carefully and of exactly the same materials 
as those for adults. The hand part is cut 
wide; while the fingers are short, and the 
immature construction of the hand has 
been: thoughtfully considered. In a medium 
weight in white and tan leather these 

are made with pique sewing to the 
ages of from two to fourteen years. 
Price $1. 

(Continued on page 66.) 





EFFECTIVE EVENING GOWNS IN LOVELY COLOR CONTRASTS AND A STUNNING WRAP 
Mopets By Bos-Marie anp Paut Porer 


For “Fashion Descriptions’ and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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FASCINATING DINNER GOWN IN A SMART COMBINATION OF BLACK AND DELFT BLUE [ 
AND AN ADORABLE LITTLE DANCING FROCK OF POMPADOUR AND PLAIN PINK CHIFFON i 
. ; 
For “Fashion Descriptions’ and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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EARLY AUTUMN WALKING DRESSES FOR YOUNG GIRLS 





For “Fashion Descriptions” and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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From WANAMAKER 


see page 86. 
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THEATRE GOWNS OF SOFT CLINGING SATIN 


q For “Fashion Descriptions” and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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For “Fashion Descriptions’ and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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SIMPLE MID-SEASON STREET DRESSES OF CLOTH AND VELVETEEN 


From OprpeNHEIM COLLINS 





For “Fashion Descriptions’ see page 86. 
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VERY HANDSOME RECEPTION GOWNS AND A SMART CHIFFON CLOTH WRAP 


- 
For “Fashion Descriptions’ and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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THREE NEW MODELS FOR CLOTH, SERGE AND CHEVIOT 


For “Fashion Descriptions” and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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TAILOR-MADE MODELS SHOW HIP LENGTH COATS 
WITH A DECIDEDLY SHORTENED WAIST LINE 


Frencn Movers From Franxiin Simon 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 26. 
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From McCurcuzoy 


THE SEASON’S MODE INTHE DAINTY FRENCH 
BLOUSE AND LITTLE NECKWEAR NOVELTIES 





page 86. 
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: IN SERGE, CLOTH AND CHEVIOT, THESE LITTLE MODELS 
‘ARE PARTICULARLY SMART FOR AUTUMN DAYS 
‘ 
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For “Fashion Descriptions’ and prices of patterns see page 86. 
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EVENING COATS ARE OF THE MOST SUMPTUOUS FABRICS AND 
THE MORE ECCENTRIC THE CUT, THE SMARTER THE EFFECT 
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FASCINATING GOWNING FOR THE BOUDOIR 
From Lang Bryant 





$3 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 86. 






































Cut jet ornaments are immensely effective. From 
reery 
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s and a smart scarf from 
Kurzman. The other bags and are of the very 
smart new Paisley fabric? From McCreery 


In the middie panel are two superb 
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HER AUTUMN GOWNING 


Some Very Smart Accessories that Give 
a Note of Distinction to the Toilette 


HE first shipment from Paris and 

I London of fascinating novelties 

intended for autumn year is be- 

ing displayed in the shops, and 

never have the imported accessories for 

dress appeared more beguiling than do 

these dainty articles which bear the un- 

mistakable hallmark of the artists of the 
Rue de la Paix and of Bond Street. 


THE COQUETIISH SCARF 


The fashion for wearing scarfs which 
was at its hight in the past winter, and 
which promises to continue throughout the 
coming season, has been much in favor dur- 
ing the summer months, and many charm- 
ing designs are seen in these graceful and 
becoming wraps. Perhaps the most uni- 
versally popular style is the scarf (shown 
in the illustration) of soft black satin lined 
with white silk, with ends finished in black 
silk tassels. This particular design was 
introduced in London immediately after 
the King’s death, and has an immense 
vogue. However, it is the scarfs of various 
delicate tints and original combinations of 
color that one finds most fascinating at 
this season of the year, and as the summer 
in America extends really until the latter 
part of September, nothing is more charm- 
ing with thin gowns than one of these 
diaphanous wrafs, such as, say, the one 
illustrated. The material, which is of glacé 
chiffon, soft, supple and delightful to the 
touch, shades from a greenish gray to an 
exquisite Rose du Barry pink. The bor- 
der is in the Paisley design so much worn 
at the present moment. 

The scarf also as a wrap for autumn, is 
being shown at several of the leading shops, 
and those made of taffeta silk in pale gray- 
blue shades trimmed with brown marabout 
are particularly lovely. The handsomest of 
the various designs shown at the present 
moment, however, is the wide, heavy black 
satin scarf edged with black fur and with 
narrow flat bands of fur about five inches 
apart, running its entire length. These are 
strikingly handsome and picturesque as 
well as warm. A novel and very beautiful 
scarf intended for use with either an after- 
noon, theatre, or evening gown is made of 
an exquisite gray crépe de chine with a 
raised design in small velvet flowers of a 
slightly darker gray. These scarfs also are 
seen in other pale colors, one in delicate 
rose tint being enchanting. 


SMART VEILS 


Black veils of silk in square mesh with 
a transparent design of roses and leaves in 
the deep border are new and very becom- 
ing. 

New veils for motoring are very chic, 
and are more becoming and comfortable 
than the former ones of chiffon. These are 
seen in different colors, and are made of 
pure silk with charming designs in the bor- 
ders. The mesh is the new “crackly” one, 
and they are very soft and wash perfectly. 


THE FASHION IN BELTS 


An unusual belt for morning wear is 
made of cloth covered in a Paisley design, 
with the dominant note in a dull red; it is 
trimmed with patent leather. The buckle is 
of gilt. 

Belts are worn with almost every type 
of dress, and the black belt, whether of 
Satin, patent leather, or of suéde is uni- 
versally seen. One of those shown in the 
importations is a “cireular belt” of black 
suéde with a dull gold buckle. It is cut in 
such a manner that it curves perfectly into 
the waist-line, fits closely, and is becoming 
to a wist of any size, as the leather is 
very soft and pliable. Belts made of suéde 
make the waist look smaller than those of 
patent leather. For a more elaborate cos- 
tume is seen one of the most beautiful 
belts that has yet been imported. The 
ground is of white silk and is covered in 
an Oriental design in heavy embroidery. 
This is dume in real gold thread which 
does not tarnish. In the spaces between 
are sewed tiny gold spangles. The buckle 
is of gold, and the effect is most distin- 
guished. The rage for glittering and 


Oriental trimmings seems to increase rather 
than diminish, and one finds the newest 
creations ornamented with a exquisite irri- 
descent trimming of cut-steel and dark-blue 
beads and jet, intermingled with gold. 
This trimming is called “Phoenix” passe- 
menterie, and is indescribably rich and odd 
in effect. 


BAGS AND CARD CASES 


There is a great contrast in the type of 
shopping bags and pocket-books in use in 
Paris and in London. In the former city 
one finds the dernier cri in bags to be an 
elaborate and picteuresque affair made of 
cloth of silver or of gold, drawn together 
at the top either with gold or silver chains 
or cord, and sometimes with black velvet 
ribbon. These bags are preferred by 
French women to those of leather, and cer- 
tainly harmonize charmingly with the quaint 
type of costume now in vogue. The out- 
side of the bag is embroidered in pearls, 
crystal and gold beads, and also in steet, 
silver, and gold spangles. This type of 
bag, however, is designed principally for 
evening wear and for opera or theatre use. 
Equally beautiful are the ones just received 
from Paris, and which are intended to be 
worn with handsome carriage or afternoon 
gowns. ‘Made of silk tapestry in dull 
colors, and embroidered in a design in dull 
steel or silver cord, with frames of oxidized 
silver, and hung by silver cords, they are 
exceedingly distinguished and uncommon. 
The favorite shape in almost all of the 
newest and most decorative bags is the 
oval or round. 

Another novelty in this fascinating ac- 
cessory to the costume is seen in bags 
made of cloth in Persian design. Such is 
the rage in Paris at the moment for this 
material that large sums are paid for old- 
fashioned East Indian shawls—those highly 
prized possessions of the grandes dames of 
early Victorian days. These bags are strik- 
ing novelties and very chic. The shape is 
oval or round, medium size, and the frame 
is of dull-finished gilt. They are carried 
by cords of dark green silk which end in 
tassels. Card cases are also made of this 
material. 


RUSSIAN COLLARETTE AND MUFF 


According to one well-known authority 
of Fifth Avenue, who has just returned 
from Paris, the dominant note in the au- 
tumn fashions has already been struck, and 
with great distinctness. The note is Rus- 
sian. He has carefully observed the tre- 
mendous effect on the Parisian designers 
of the sumptuous color and extreme rich- 
ness shown in the costumes the Russian 
dancers wore in Paris this summer. The 
very becoming styles of toques and turbans, 
he predicts, will create an immense demand 
for styles distinctively Russian. Thus we 
are to be clothed again this winter not only 
in garments with trimmings of gold and 
silver and steel, but with the added attrac- 
tion of a strange and almost barbaric mix- 
ture of colors. This fashion is shown 
charmingly in the exclusive collar and muff 
set illustrated. Both are made of brocaded 
silk Beauvais tapestry in various colors, 
and all over the material runs a fantastic 
design applied by hand and done in a dull 
round silver cord; at the front of the muff 
drops one lovely tassel of silver bullion. 
The combination is curious and Oriental. 
The collarette is five inches wide, fasten- 
ing straight about the throat, and is edged 
top and bottom with a narrow border of 
black fur. The muff is also edged with 
fur, and both are lined with dull gray-blue 
taffeta. 


EFFECTIVE JET NOVELTIES 


After being somewhat overshadowed dur- 
ing the past season or two by more flam- 
boyant novelties, we are once more this 
winter promised a return to the universally 
popular fashion of wearing jet. This will 
be a revival much to the tagte of many 
women, for nothing is more becoming to 
every type of coloring than really beautiful 
cut-jet ornaments. There is a solidity and 
a brilliance about the real article that can- 
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Veils of this new “crackly” mesh are ex- 


tremely smart and can be washed 


perfectly. From Wanamaker 
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Black silk veil with a lovely deep hand em- 
broidered border of roses and 


leaves. From Kursman 
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In Ss Paisley coloring this scarf is pretty 
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fot be imitated. One shop 
which makes a specialty of 
novelties in jet has just 
opened a most fascinating 
display of these ornaments 
from Paris. The design of 
the medallion hung by a 
slender chain has been repro- 
duced in jet and it makes a 
charming effect. There are 
also very chic hatpins—hand- 
made—with oval or round 
heads studded with tiny cut- 
jet beads, stunning chains of 
various designs, glittering 
dog-collars and lovely long 
barrettes of jet, more than 
an inch wide, which are used 
to hold up a high coiffure of 
curls. The round barrette, 
fashioned in a conventional 
and effective design, is a 
smart novelty. Two, and 
even four, of these may be 
worn at once, when the hair 
is arranged with coils in a 
flat coiffure. These barrettes 
are a most excellent substi- 
tute for the large pins, and 
they clasp the hair securely, 
and will not get out of place. 
Side combs, and back combs 


of jet are also used, and in 
gray or blonde hair, the 
glistening jet is very effec- 
tive. Hair ornaments of this 
kind are in good taste for 
evening wear only. 


BRACELETS AND CHAINS 


Among the charming novel- 
ties in gold ornaments is seen 
a flexible gold strap watch 
for the wrist. These watches 
are universally used in Eng- 
land, and are considered 
smarter for informal wear in 
the morning than those taat 
are worn either with a chain 
or fastened to the waist by 
a jeweled pin. The face of 
the watch, and also the strap, 
is made of dull-finished, yel- 
low gold. An original brace- 
let is of the same dull, yel- 
low gold in a braided design. 

A lovely watch chain in 
the same gold, flexible and 
soft, is a novelty, and is 
somewhat of a relief to the 
eye after seeing so many 
chains in linked gold, set 
with jewels. 

Heten Vivian Licutroot. 











is stunni llarette and muff are distinctively Russian 
oS Kurzman. The leather bags 


in style. Imported by 





show two new shapes shown by Wanamaker 





For a conservative taste this plain mesh veil 
with a as | finish is a favorite style. 
rom Wanamaker 


Scarf of gray crépe de chine with an ex- 
quisite raised pattern of velvet flowers. 
From Kureman 











Two of the newest bracelets and a smart chain, 
From Wanamaker : 
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For “Fashion Descriptions” and prices of patterns see page 86. 








THREE SMART ALL-COVER COATS FOR THE 
SKETCHED AT TROUVILLE 


MID-SEASON, 
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No. 
suitable for kindergarten wear 
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? ] \ HE one-piece, or rather more fre- 
quently, the semi-princess, frocks 
will continue to be worn, with 
a restriction of skirt slightly 

wider than those their elders appear in, 
allowing for their greater activity of move- 
ment. Serge, Sicilienne, Panama, or any 
of the striped or cross-barred woolens, are 
the materials selected. The lines are simple 
and the ornamentation slight, the cochet 
resulting from the stitchings, fancy braid 
or soutache, or perhaps the self-folds, ap- 
plied to relieve the plainness. Most of 
these straight up-and-down school frocks 
are made with a contrasting guimpe, or are 
intended to be worn with one of lingerie; 
but sometimes they are finished close at 
the throat, the contrast being afforded by 
the fitted flat trimming that surrounds the 
collarless neck; also as a sleeve decoration, 
and at the skirt’s lower edge. 

Sicilienne in plain colors is returning to 
favor for these utilitarian frocks, and dark- 
blue or brown or black mohair with a pen- 
cilline of white makes admirable gowns 
for half-grown misses; one such being in- 
cluded in the wardrobe of nearly every 
boarding-school girl, now under prepara- 
tion. 

The first model is developed in aregs-et- 
wine cachemire, and the bodice opens in 
double-breasted style over a box-plait that 
forms the panel front, which holds down 
the simulated tunic, and in turn is held 
down by the rounded ends of the belt. 
Self-colored velvet is stitched around the 
neck-opening, and the same in tucked 
crépe de chine develops the guimpe and 
undersleeves. 


FRENCH FROCKS OF DAINTY LINGERIE 


Looking on at a smart dancing-class com- 
posed of most attractive boys and girls, the 
other afternoon—the little girls in beauti- 
ful French frocks—l caught some ficating 
suggestions about ribbons. Well-dressed 
children are all garbed so much alike on 
such occasions that it is a pleasure to come 
across variations now and then. One dear 
little girl had her reddish-gold curls ar- 


2—Little mid-season frock of chaliis, 
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ranged most attractively with white rib- 
bons. The hair was parted on one side and 
brought over to the opposite ear, where it 
was tied with a large bow of white satin 
ribbon, whence it continued over, not un- 
der, the curls, like a sagging bandeau, but 
close to the head, and was caught at the 
other ear with a large bow. 

The little maiden’s gown shown in the 
third sketch was of accordion-plaited and 
tucked white chiffon cloth with the square- 
necked, finely tucked waist put together 
with Cluny beading. The skirt was charm- 
ing for the curtsey which the little girls 
were being taught 


No. 3—Little maid’s dancing-frock of white 
chiffon cloth, accordion plaited 


No. 4—In white Bedford cord and English 
embroidery this is a smart little frock 
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School Frocks for Misses and Young Girlsx—New Lace Stitch for Hand-made Effects on 
Children’s Clothes—Dainty Woolen Frocks for Play and Afternoon Wear 


over arrangement of baby Irish lace bands 
on front and back, giving a novel bolero 
suggestion. Narrower insertion encircled 
the skirt and pointed upward at even 
spaces; it was very new and smart. 


“ENCRUSTING” A LACE EDGE 


Recently I have learned a new wrinkle 
in stitchery, which might be prettily applied 
to children’s clothes. It is called “encrust- 
ing” a lace edge, and not only beautifies it 
but makes it so strong that it cannot be 
pulled out. It is applied only to the dur- 
able rea] laces, and makes Valenciennes as 





to make with sim- 
ple and natural 
grace, and her 
hair-ribbon and 
sash were of 
wheat-yellow, just 
a shade lighter 
than her hair. Usu- 
ally, blondes are 
induced to shun 
yellow, but this 
exception was 
charming, and 

-an-agreeable 


folk suit, white 
ties and stockings, 
and white glacé 
gloves. 
Apropos of 


French frocks, 
one 








modus operandi is 
this: baste the lace 


every scallop; then, 
with a coarse needle, 
take a very short 
Stitch on the out- 
side edge of the 
lace, and do the 
same again; repeat 
this about one-six- 
teenth of an inch 
farther inward on 
the lace and just 
half a stitch for- 


firm as batiste. The 
Mg, 
| 


produces almost the 
effect of an em- 
stiletto, and 
the “ encrusting” 
gives a firm edge 
to the lace. The 
material is then cut 
away 
FOR THE KINDER- 
GARTNERS 


Some bewitching 








No. 1—In cachemire this is a pretty model 
for a school girl 


play-frocks are be- 
ing developed from 


most carefully in: 


challis for the mid-season, and these are 
especially suitable for the kindergarten 
children. The one shown in the second 
sketch in particular was made of écru with 
polka-dots of dark-blue and worn with a 
smocked lingerie guimpe. There were box- 
plaits both in front and back, and the skirt’s 
lower edge was tuck-trimmed. An invisible 
fastening was made on the shoulder, three 
buttons closing the long arm-scye on each 
side. A curved band of dark-blue Persian 
silk finished the neck, and the hat worn 
with it. was a cloche of dark-blue surah with 
bunches of ribbon roses, set around the 
crown. 

In the fourth sketch a little afternoon 
dress of white Bedford cord carries out 
this same general scheme of the box-plait, 
back and front, but is worn without a 
guimpe. White silk broderie Anglaise 
bands form the square-neck trimming, the 
sleeve-bands and the belt, and a double 
row of buttons decorates the front. It is 
a dressy little frock. 


NEW FRENCH FANCIES 


Children’s gowning has adapted from the 
fashions of the grown-ups certain touches 
that never before have been considered for 
the nursery wardrobe, yet which prove 
adorably quaint and fetching. For instance, 
a white cotton voile for a girl of five is 
decorated with a pattern entirely of white 
beads, put on by hand. Both material and 
trimming are new for children’s use. Then 
again we find the most bewitching models 
for tots of three and four in handkerchief 
linen are edged around the neck and azm- 
holes with tiny cotton balls that dangle 
from a tape band. 

MUSHROOM HATS REMAIN THE FAVORITES 

Hats continue mushroom skaped, almost 
to the exclusion of everything else, and 
small wonder that the style is so favored, 
for the close, deep framing suits to perfec- 
tion the contour of the baby face. Soft 
tones, such as rose pink, ceil blue and 
dove gray, are use? as facings, shirrea or 
gathered on the inside brim. 
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Billie Burke and her ward, Adde Cheridal, 
London house 


written another play, in “The 

Commuters,” that carries the 

elements necessary to popular 
success. Its New York premier at the Crit- 
erion Theatre did not add to the author’s 
reputation as a dramatist, but it disclosed 
his ability to turn to advantage everyday 
situations that are amusing. After all, 
when any objective point is reached it must 
be admitted that the dramatic task is skill- 
fully done, even though it may not be one 
appealing to those who cherish lofty ideals. 
Thus, with “The Commuters,” we have a 
farce comedy that reflects conditions sur- 
rounding suburban life with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and as the audiences which have 
attended the early performances have been 
both numerous and approving, Mr. Forbes 
deserves another mark of credit. 

That this latest effort of the playwright 
is a considerable distance behind “The 
Chorus Lady” in point of merit is unde- 
niable, but it is nearly as effective as “The 
Traveling Salesman,” and offers a bit of 
philosophy that married men who neglect 
their wives in the evening may do well to 
heed. Matters start at the breakfast table 
of the Brices, in the quiet suburb of Au- 
burn Manor, when the master of the house 
appears, to find his wife preparing the 
morning meal in place of the servant who 
has not arrived. Larry is in bad humor, 
because of a late home-coming of the night 
previous, and Hetty Brice justifiably peev- 
ish on account of having been left alone. 

Although the scene is not particularly 
novel, it is productive of a number of 
amusing incidents and several bright lines 
that make for laughter. After Larry has 
enlisted the services of his patient wife in 
locating sundry articles of wearing apparel 
and his mother-in-law and various men 
friends have dropped in on the way to the 
railway station, there is a concerted rush 
for the 7:23 train. But, at this moment of 
tranquility, there gathers a storm-cloud. 
Sammy Fletcher, friend of Larry during 
bachelorhood days, who has been brought 
home by the husband on the foregoing 
night, and whose presence in the house 
has been forgotten until it is too late to 
spirit him out, appears before Mrs. Brice 
and her maid, resulting in a veritable pre- 
liminary climax. 

Although Sammy’s unexpected introduc- 
tion to the wife of his best friend cannot 
be said to place him in the best light pos- 
sible, it does assist in causing amusement. 
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ie FORBES appears to have 
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After scolding him for exerting an undue 
influence in keeping Mr. Brice in town at 
night, Hetty proceeds to install him in the 
spare room, with instructions to remain 
there until the conclusion of the women’s 
club meeting, that is to take place at the 
Brice home during the afternoon. 

But Fletcher finds his quarters uncom- 
fortably warm and courts exposure by fre- 
quently stealing out upon the overhead 
stairway landing for a breath of air and a 
casual survey of the group that is listening 
to the address of the feminine orator of 
the afternoon.-. Released at last, Sammy 
accepts Mrs. Brice’s invitation to remain 
for dinner, but is unceremoniously carted 
off by Larry, when the latter arrives from 
business, to the club and its consequent 
detaining influences. 

It is a genuinely pathetic situation that 
confronts the audience when Hetty returns 
from her expedition among the neighbors, 
“borrowing” materials for the Saturday- 
night dinner that is usually indulged in 
outside. Hetty reads the note left for her 
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‘* The Commuters,’ a Genuinely 
Amusing Farce Comedy—Wallace 
Eddinger Delightful as ‘‘ Bobby 
Burnit’’—Another Unduly Long 
and Talky Piece by F. Anstey—An 
Adapted French Play Marred in 


Transit—Operaat Mexico's Capital 
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Miss May De Sousa as Hetty Brice, the abused wife 
in 


by her husband, and then marches to the 
domicile of her best friend, honestly in- 
dignant. Her turn comes at # o'clock 
A. M., when Larry and Sammy return from 
the club and their automebile ride to find 
Mrs. Brice, apparently, non est. And while 
the lord of the mansion worries and then 
storms over the absence of the wife, she is 
an interested listener to what is going on. 
As might be expected, there is a domestic 
explosion when Hetty makes her appear- 
ance and declines to be questioned before 
strangers. The smoke of the explosion, 
moreover, pervades the following Sabbath 
morning, which finds everyone about the 
Brice establishment out of sorts and Sammy 
Fletcher the recipient of beratings from the 
now penitent Larry. The smoothing of the 
family tangle comes through a series of 
laughable incidents that close with the rush 
of Sammy for the train that is to carry 
him from Auburn Manor to his beloved 
New York. 

The members of the company playing 
“The Commuters” are not, we regret to 





John S. Robertson as the Chalmers; Ethel Clayton as Agnes Elliston and 
" Wallace Eddinger os "Bobby Burnit” in the plan of the some same . 


’ 


The Commuters’ 


as efficient as the various réles de- 
mand. The character of Sammy Fletcher 
is too frequently burlesqued by Taylor 
Holmes in his feeble attempts to be funny, 
and several other parts would show to in- 
creased advantage in the hands of players 
more capable. Orrin Johnson, as Larry, 
makes this young man very human, and 
May De Sousa, who was Hetty, surprised 
many by genuinely clever acting. Miss De 
Sousa is a competent comedienne, and far 
more acceptable here than in musical com- 
edy, where she first attracted notice. 
Georgie Lawrence, as Carrie, the indepen- 
dent Brice maid, and Amy Lesser, Maude 
Knowlton, Mrs. Pauline Duffield, Isabelle 
Fenton, Lillian Thurgate, John Cumberland, 
E. Y. Backus and George Soule Spencer 
comprised the rest of the cast. 


THE DRAMATIZED 
“BOBBY BURNIT” 


HE chief fault with the dramatic 
fabric of “Bobby Burnit” is im- 


probability, and yet, despite this 

handicap, there is an appeal in 
the dramatization of George Randolph Ches- 
ter’s story so essentially human that it is 
certain to bid strongly for favor. Winchell 
Smith, who made the play, is a very skill- 
ful workman, yet there are many who will 
blame him for permitting Bobby to rise 
triumphant over his enemies through a 
large portion of luck rather than because 
of the shrewdness his unfortunate business 
experiences are supposed to develop in him. 

Possibly Mz. Chester objected to any ma- 
terial changes in the principal details of 
his story, and, possibly, Mr. Smith saw mat- 
ters throngh the same colored glasses. At 
all events, as we now have it, “Bobby Bur- 
nit” is .occasionally improbable at critical 
junctures, but, to do the play justice, it 
entertains, for Wallace Eddinger—intro- 
duced for the first time as a star—is_a 
young player well equipped for. his‘ profes- 
sion and fortunate in a persenality uncom- 
monly engaging. 

Mr. Eddinger—who was Wailie in the 
days of “Little Lord Fauntleroy”—has pro- 
gressed’ steadily in his field. In “The Third 
Degree” he indicated not only a talent of 
exceptional order but showed that he has 
that frequently desirable attribute, intelli- 
gence. At the Republic Theatre—for sev- 
eral seasons known as the Belasco—the 
young star stepped into his new honors 
with praiseworthy modesty and, before the 
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Today, the Woman of Thirty whose skin 
shows up to advantage, is 
really noticeable 


The strain that the skin is under today tends to make it unequal to its work. Under 
conditions of dust, smoke and the effects of higher living, there is a constant temp- 
tation for the skin to succumb under the extra work it has to do, to.get sluggish and 


change for the worse. 


oodbury’s Facial Soap exactly counteracts these effects. It really removes the 
dirt, stimulates inactive pores, and then by resupplying the elements that have been 


exhausted, gives the skin the aid it must have. 


omen of thirty who have begun to 


use Woodbury’s Facial Soap have been surprised at how much they could accomplish. 


shampoo, always rub your scalp fully five minutes to 
loosen the dead skin. Then apply a lather of Wood- 


Preserve the exquisite skin of the child 


A child’s skin at three, four or five is exquisite to 
touch, charming to look at, and fairly radiant. 

About five, mothers begin to 
think any soap will do until grad- 


ually the texture, 
the coloring, the 
rare quality of 
the skin is ruined. 
Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap has 
been used for 
over a third of a 
century for chil- 
dren’s skins. It 
Thousands of adults toe COStS 25c. a cake. 
day owe their shear sam: For what you pay 
‘rom childhood up. for one of her 
dresses, you can 
et a supply that will last a year. 
ou will never regret it if you will 
accustom your child to Woodbury’s. 
Think what it will mean to her 
in the years to come when more 
than anything else, she will want 
a beautiful complexion. 


Whatever you use for your Hair 


add Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


for its benefits to your Scalp 


On the health of your scalp, de- 
pends the health and gloss of your 
hair. From a healthy scalp, only 
healthy and beautiful hair can grow. 
Then all that is needed is the brush- 





ing to distribute the oil and remove the dust so that 
the hair catches the light and glistens. 








@ Your skin, just like 
the rest of your body, 
is constantly being 
rebuilt. Old skin is 
dying and new skin 
is always forming. 
Use Woodbury's Fa- 
cial Soap regularly, 
not  spasmodically, 
and watch the grad- 
ual improvement in 
your complexion, The 
formula for this soap 
is the work of the 
greatest authority on 
the skin in America. 
Begin NOW to get 
its benefits. 











bury’s Facial Soap and rub it thoroughly into the skin. 
It softens the scalp, gently removes the crust, stimulates 
the pores, but does not leave the hair dry and brittle 
like cheaper soaps do. 


Use Woodbury’s regularly, not 
spasmodically 


_ If you’ must economize, don’t let 
it be on soap. Begin today to use 
Woodbury’s, prepared for the skin. 
It costs 25c, but no one hesitates at 
the price after their first cake. As a 
matter of fact it is not as expensive 
as it sounds for it is solid soap—all 
soap, there is no water in it and it 
wears from - 
two to three 
times as 
long as or- 
dinary soap. 
For four 
cents in 





Facial Soap. 
Notice the We are maki our twenty- 
feeling it Sour millionth cake, Get a cake 
gives your today for your scalp. 

skin the first time you use it. This 
is a promise of what its steady use 
will do. 


For ten cents, we will send you samples of Wood- 


The object of washing the hair is not only to clean 
Before a 2602 Spring Grove Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 


it, but to remove the dead skin and cells. 


























Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


bury's Facial Soap, her 4 Facial Cream and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder. rite 


THe ANbREW JerGeENS COMPANY 


today. 


The Skin Soap fiz 








Woodbury’s Facia 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
5 4 














































Gentlemen: I en- 
close four cents in 


stamps for sample 
Woodbury’s "Facial 
Soap. Or ten cents in 
stamps for somers of 
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MONG the fashion- 
able bootmakers of 
New York, Wm. 
McClenahan & Co. 
have for three gen- 
erations held the 
foremost place. 


A few of our latest Fall 


Models for 1910 are illustrated 
below. 





Fancy beaded evening slipper. 
Made in bronze and dull black 
kid, and black suede. 134-inch 
heel. Price $6. 


Commonsense Walking Boot. 
Medium heel and toe, short 
vamp, high arch. Black Russia 
and Vici kid. Lace or button. 
Price $6. 





Dress Boot. Extra high arch, 
oo toe, short vamp. Patent 
eather, kid or cloth tc~. Price 
$8. All other leathers , 


Our unique mail order system 
enables us to give you perfect 
satisfaction when ordering from 
a distance. 


Write for particulars. 


WM. McCLENAHAN 


& COMPANY 
Established 1861 


252 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Basket weave silk tie, 
with broken rib stripe 
in black and gray 


The 


LTHOUGH 
A we are apt 
to credit it 


with doing 
so, the apparel that 
fashion has worn out 
during the past half- 
dozen years is practically nil. With each 
season there comes a little variation in de- 
tail of cut and finish that serves to give 
some slight impression of novelty, but the 
broad forms or general styles seem to be 
fixed beyond the possibility of change, and 
even in the matter of weaves and shades 
of material the limit has all but been 
reached. 

Running over the list of the ordinary, by 
which I mean the usual everyday attire of 
this autumn, as one sees it in the shop win- 
dows or on the man in the street, wherein 
does one find anything that can truthfully 
be described as new, and through all the 
forms of types of dress for every occasion 
of social life, or otherwise, in what has 
their custom or etiquette varied? We have 
the silk hat, which, by the way, is not 
nearly so generally worn throughout the 


Leaving 


showing so little variation in line 


Corded white shirt of Scotch sephyr,. with 
double-link turned-back cuffs; knit 
silk tie to 
















match 


wet Le DRESS ED 


The Autumn Fashions in General—A Few 
Words on Sack Suits and Morning Coats, 
Consideration 


Details for Later 


less exaggeration and striving for special 
effect. It is a year of conservatism, with 
medium as the best style as regards length 
and fulness of back, and simplicity as re- 
gards finish. Perhaps it may still be said 
that the tendency is towards shortness 
rather than length, and in time we shall 
doubtless see again the wide shoulders and 
flare below the waist, but just now the nat- 
ural—indeed, if anything, the rather slop- 
ing—shoulder, and fairly straight-hanging 
garment, is the most correct model. I had 
thought that the return to the shorter and 
smaller lapel would have been more notice- 
able this season, and it is reasonably sure 
to come with lessened length, but as yet, 
while varying somewhat in degree, collars 
and lapels are moderately long and wide. 
with a natural roll rather than a creased 
flatness, and the front may be straight in 


Black corded silk waistcoat for informal 
evening dress, pique shirt, and tie 
of mixed black and white silk 






Heavy weight grena- 

dine silk tie of bronze, 

brown and black, in 
leaf pattern 


MAN 


cut or somewhat 
rounded at the cor- 
ners, as one prefers. 
And again, as further 
evidence of how little 
change the season has 
brought about, three 
buttons in front and from one to three on 
the sleeves, is the general fashion, while 
the pockets, except the breast pocket, are 
set straight and covered with simple flaps; 
the sleeves are narrow, or at least of only 
medium fulness, and there may be a vent 
or not in the back, as one likes, though the 
side vents are less common than formerly. 
The matter of materials may be deferred 
until the next number of Vogue, when the 
subject of fabrics will be exhaustively dis- 
cussed; but to complete the description of 
this season’s sack suit—and, be it under- 
stood, I am now speaking of the general 
fashion—the waistcoat of single-breasted 
design, cut medium low at the neck, with- 
out lapels and with slight points at the 
bottom, is the prevailing style, while in the 
cut and width of trousers, which may be 
made to turn up at bottoms or not, as one’s 

taste dictates, there is no change 

whatever. 





day in this country as in England, 


from the shapes of last year that 


Although not entirely to the ex- 





no one but an expert could dis- 
tinguish between them, and as for 
the opera, not only does its style 
remain the same, but its use is be- 
coming more and more closely re- 
stricted to wear to places of public 
entertainment. In other words, it 
is only to be advised over the silk 
because of its practical advantages 
in the theatre or crowded hall, in 
no way because of its distinctive 
fashion. And these two form the 
sum total of hats for full evening 
dress—the black alpine, and that 
awful example of gros-grained black 
silk, known, I believe, as the “Tux- 
edo derby,”’ being quite beyond the 
pale of good form, even for wear 
with so informal a costume as the 
dinner coat suit, with which the 
correct hat is the black derby of 
asual style and shape. There is a 
bit more variation in this, perhaps, 
some of the models being a trifle 
lower in the crown and more cur- 
ling in brim, but the leading hatters 
stick very close to the standard, con- 
servative designs, and as usual at 
this season make little display of 
the gray or tan shades of felt. 


SACK AND MORNING COATS 


No longer, at least among the 
good tailors, is there the attempt at 
novelty, for novelty’s sake, that was 
more or less marked in the sack 
coats of several years ago, when 
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clusion of the frock, the morning 
coat of black or dark gray will 
surely be as much in vogue as ever 
this winter for semi-formal and even 
formal afternoon dress. Indeed it 
deserves more consideration than 
can be given it here, for there is 
some little variation in its details 
of cut and finish, but generally 
speaking it will be generously long 
in the skirts, which should be grace- 
fully rounded rather than sharply 
cut away, and will follow the lines 
of the sack in respect to shoulders 
and lapels. At present there is no 
indication that braid will not be as 
much used as in years past, and 
while its popularity may somewhat 
affect its exclusive smartness, be- 
cause it is more distinctive I am 
rather inclined to advise it. On the 
formal coat there should be no side 
pockets, and the buttons should be 
silk covered, but as a more decided 
Street garment, when of gray fabric, 
and especially when having trousers 
to match, it may approach mere 
nearly the style of the English sO 
ing coat of mixed material, ‘fd 
although less generally in vogue 
than it was sevéfal years ago, is 
still a standard fashion. With it 
the white waistcoat slip, or light 
waistcoat, may be worn, as well as 
gray spats and more formal gloves 
of suede or gray deerskin, but while 
the hat must be the silk (that is to 
say when the coat is of formal char- 
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there were as many odd designs of 





turned-back cuffs and pocket finishes 
as the imagination could conceive, 





and even in general cut one finds 


Silk braided gray worsted waistcoat with pearl huttons 


acter) the collar may be of the high 
turn-over kind, and the necktie may 
be a narrow four-in-hand. How. 
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Dre PINNA 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


Complete Outfitters For Boys 
and Girls 


Everything the Boy wants for the opening of school 


We make a speciality of providing com- 
lete school outfits at lowest po for 
exe going to boarding schoo 


Novelties in Girls’ Coats and Tailored Dresses 


““Anniped’’ Shoes for young men, boys 








and girls. Shoes for every occasion. 


‘‘Anniped”” Shoes outwear two pairs of any other make 


Send four cents in stamps for our illustrated catalogue 
































Fashion's Latest 
Thought 


is always to be found in 





“READ'S FABRICS” 


(The Stamp on Selvedge) 


A notably fine line of 


All Worsted Dress Goods 


Comprising over one hundred weaves, produced by the 


same mill as 
re 4 =: 
3 Lansdowne 
: which is — 
: MRA oi RE 55} 
Every three ak on the selvedge 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 














Finest Quality Furs 


AT MAKER’S 
SUMMER PRICES 


Buy furs now, and get advance-sea- 
son discounts. Our location, for over 
half a century, at Saint Paul, the gate- 
way to the eat American Fur country, 
and one of the largest fur markets in the 
world, enables us to buy raw skins direct 
from the trappers. These selected skins are 
made up in our own clean, airy workrooms. 
Our designers are the best; our styles the 
latest, Furs are sent on approval to re- 
sponsible persons. Fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

To attract early orders and avoid 
usual rush later, we offer, until Oct. 


Ist, 
15% DISCOUNT Off 
1910 Catalog Prices of 


Albrecht Furs 


All our furs are genuine, true to name; 
from whole skins by workmen of lifelong Bmee 
ence. We do not make or sell cheap, unreliable 


furs, 

~iftgdreds of styles of Fut Garments, Noskrcar 
color: 0 urs; 

ml to home SC emrenente; valuable infor- 

mation about all furs, etc., given in our 


60 Page Catalog No. 15 
Sent for 4c in stamps 


seecsieas GR asd Pot terete Gone tor bret ect 
time for first co’ 
We Hg Wad bank or Sosheses house in . Model 180and Countess Maf, me. 

oars Minneapolis. illustration 


Paul or “Made in Mink and other Furs” 


E. ALBRECHT & SON £sisied855 | 


6th and Minnesota Sts., Station F, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Why “F-LT” 


spells “Economy” 


A glove that is too tight in 
some places and too loose in 
others will wear out much 
faster than a well fitting glove. 


Durability, as well as style 
and comfort, depends on the 
fit. 


Rg sta 
GLOVES 


have a world wide reputa- 
tion as gloves that fit. The 
skin is stretched, cut and 
stitched so that each glove 
gently clings to the hand, 
without unduly binding it. 

Generation after generation 
of expert glove makers have 
carried on the Fownes repu- 
tation—for 133 years. To- 
day Fownes Gloves are sold 
in almost every civilized 
nation. 


They are sold under their own 
name, which is stamped on the in- 
side :—a name worth looking for. 


“It’s a Fownes— 
that’s all you need 
to know about a 
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FOOTWEAR--GOOD STYLE NOVELTIES 


for so little change from one sea- 
son to another that there is, as 
a rule, little to record, conven- 
tional and standard materials and cut hold- 
ing their own despite efforts to introduce 
at times odd or freakish innovations. But 


 & ORRECTNESS in footwear allows 
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Smart patent leather sli worn with 
handsome lace inset ik stockings 


every now and then some good new model 
so appeals to the general sense of beauty 
and utility, that it is forthwith adopted and 
becomes an established fashion. There is 
at least one shoe shown this season that 
belongs in this category, a high black satin 
boot which is designed to be worn in place 
of a low satin slipper for the theatre or 
opera. Its practicality at once recommends 
it to those who have suffered again and 
again the consequences of waiting for car- 
riage or motor in drafty entrances. It 
saves the trouble of putting on and taking 
off opera boots, which is always an annoy- 
ance. It may also be used for a carriage 
shoe for the afternoon, and with elaborate 
calling gowns its appearance is excellent. 
The Louis Quinze heel is graceful but not 
exaggerated, and it promises to be one of 
the smartest of boots. The great vogue of 
satin in footwear is evidenced by a patent 
leather high shoe with satin top. This also 
is exceedingly popular. 
NEW SLIPPERS 


A new style of trimming for white kid 
slippers is the introduction of black ribbon 
as shown on the model in the illustration. 
This slipper is excellent for semi-dress oc- 
casions, for receptions, bridge parties, etc. 
It may be had in all black and in any com- 
bination of color to match the gown. The 
buckles are sterling silver bow-knots in a 
ribbon effect. The stockings are openwork 
surrounded by a slender embroidered vine. 

The conventional patent leather slipper 
of the moment is reproduced with a new 
and stunning buckle of silver and rhine- 
stones, a line of laurel-leaf engraving in- 
side a row of brilliants. The large tongue 
is a feature. The stockings shown are in 
black silk, embroidered and inset with ex- 
quisite lace butterflies. 


THIS SEASON WOMEN WILL BE SHOD IN 
VELVET 

Velvet pumps are to -be much worn in 

the street and are adopted by those women 





who keep to low shoes even in the coldest 
weather. They cannot be said to have 
taken the place of suéde, but are worn 
interchangeably with shoes of that ma- 
terial. Their ornamentation is usually the 
“college bow”—a flat, perky little affair of 
velvet with a satin knot. The black silk 
stocking has hand-embroidered polka-dots. 
The velvet slipper reproduced has a new 
buckle of engraved silver with a centre of 
purple velvet. This touch of color is ex- 
cellent, and gives a splendid opportunity 
for matching one’s costume. Purple is by 
far the most popular and effective color 
that can be used for such a purpose. If 
the costume is all black, and a bunch of 
violets worn at the bodice, this added note 
of color will not only lend prominence to 
the dainty evening footwear, but gives a 
note of distinction to the entire costume. If 
gardenias are worn, green velvet or white 
may be easily substituted for the purple, 
and if pink or red roses are selected, vel- 
vet of the same tone can be used with. good 
result. Embroidery and openwork are com- 
bined in the stockings. The shoes illus- 
trated on this page are from Frank Bros.; 
the stockings from Lord & Taylor. 


GOOD STORM BOOT 


General styles continue about the same. 
Black Russia has as a rule superseded calf- 
skin for walking boots, as the latter is too 
heavy and tiring on the foot for ordinary 
use. There is an excellent sform boot de- 
signed especially for those women who live 
in the suburbs and need something very 
substantial during the bad winter months. 
It is a boot that is splendid for motoring 
as well as walking, being made of oiled 
leather in either black or tan, and entirely 





The high, black satin boot. A smart and 
practical innovation 


waterproof, so that it quite does away with 
the necessity of rubbers or arctics, except in 
the most severe weather. 


FOREIGN FASHIONS IN HOSIERY AND SHOES 


One is struck by the difference in the 
style of silk stockings displayed in New 
York, Paris and London. As a rule, Amer- 
ican women wear during the day stockings 
of plain black silk without clocks or em- 
broidery of any kind. In Paris one finds, 
however, a fancy for colored silk stockings 
in dark tints and with single clocks of a 
darker color. There are also seen there 
very fine, closely woven black lisle thread 
stockings embroidered with clocks of three, 
in different colors—crimson, violet, green, 
white, nattier blue, etc.—which are very 
chic for morning wear. In London one 
finds a greater variety of design in stock- 
ings than in either of the other two cities. 


ae 2 


the smartest women there now buy Amer- 

ican shoes and slippers exclusively, and the 
English branches of our well-known firms . 
which have shops scattered all over London | 
and Paris do a thriving business. Certainly 
Americans have nothing to learn on that 
score from the rest of the world! 
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Black velvet pumps are much worn ej 
autumn 


EQUIPMENT o 
for 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 31.) 


are perhaps the best. Once you have run 
the gamut of foreign Customs inspections 
you will realize that the ordinary methods 
of packing your trunk are altogether inade- 
quate, and that something different is im- 
perative. To simplify matters, and have 
your luggage present a really smart appear- 
ance when opened, you should provide as 
many large hemstitched squares of fine 
white India silk as you have gowns and 
dress blouses in your trunk, and each square 
should be handsomely embroidered with 
your monogram done within a hair-line 
circle. For each pair of shoes there should 
also be provided a separate bag with the 
monogram. You can, in fact, scarcely have 
too many of these, as there should be one 
for handkerchiefs and veils, another for 
brush and comb, and still another smaller 
one for tooth and nail brushes. On no 
account should you omit a wide sheet of 
this fine India silk to throw over your 
evening gowns, when laying them aside 
upon a late return from the opera, or some 
social function. 

The traveling clock should be of the lat- 
est design of flatness and covered in leather 
to match the round leather box containing 
salts, ammonia and toilet water. Quite the 
newest thing in stationery outfits for the 
voyage are writing baskets, in soft tan and 
dark colors, lined and topped with padded 
leather, which cost from $18 to $25. For 
the whisk broom, and kindred small be- 
longings, a strip of the white India silk 
should be arranged with straps, pockets 
and a snap fastener, or should linen hem- 
stitched squares and bags be preferred to 
those of India silk, they should be either 
of white or natural color. 














HIPPS HATS for Fall are 





distinguished by the vartety 


of their shapes and the striking 
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originality of thetr trimmings. 
Each model is distinctrve and in- 
dividual in appearance, while the 
Phipps trade-mark is absolute 
guarantee of long and satisfactory 


Servuice. 


Phipps Hats are on sale at the 


Ee 


better milliners and millinery de- 
partments everywhere. If you can- 


not be supplied write to us direct. 


C. M. PHIPPS 
41 W. 38th St. 











The latest and best fruit 
juice. **Wholesome ?’’— 
Ask physicians. ‘*Delight- 
ful??? — Try it and see. 
Drink as much as you please— 
you'll enjoy every drop. 
Serve it chilled. It is 
pressed from ripe Hawaiian 
Pineapples and is refined and 
bottled in Honolulu. 


The Drink Delightful! 


It’s Pure—nothing whatever 
has been added. Drink it pure. 
It’s Hawaiian—grown and 
bottled in a tropical Para- 
dise—and tastes it. 

It’s Pineapple—the most 
healthful and refreshing of all 


juicy fruits. 
IT IS 


ulce 


Drink it at breakfast in the place of 
a fruit course. 

Drink it with Salted Crackers or snappy 
sandwiches for lunch. 

Drink it before dinner instead of a cocktail. 






Se SURE THIS NAME IN 
REO 1S ON THE LABEL 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Lid. 
112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MODERNIZING OLD JEWELRY 


A small shop with a great reputation has 
recently opened a department devoted to 
the making over of old jewelry. Old ear- 
rings, bangles, thimbles, spectacle frames, 
watch cases which have been tucked away 
for years, are sent there and reappear in 
modern, attractive form. The stones, if 
any, are removed and the metal melted 
into a new form, so that the sentiment is 
not lost. A list of one’s old jewelry is 
sent to the firm, which will forward all 
information regarding its conversion into 
more desirable form, in addition to designs 
from which choice can be made. The de- 
signs are all original and no two are alike. 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Hand-made Italian notepaper has a de- 
lightful surface, and its appearance with 
slightly roughened edges is very attractive. 
It comes in two weights and in several 
very delicate shades—cream, putty, the 
faintest blue, and, of course, white. The 
price is 7o cents a quire (including en- 
velopes) for the large, and 60 cents for 
the small size, and there is another kind 
with envelopes lined in darker color, at 
75 cents a quire. In the same paper there 
are double correspondence cards in a smal! 
size. These cost $1.15 for a box of 50, 
with envelopes. At the same shop are some 
very dainty little partner cards for men 
dinner party guests at 60 cents a dozen. 
They are white with a delicate ornamenta- 
tion of gold. 


A PARISIAN SHOP IN THE WEST 


It is a far cry from Paris to America, 
but the distance is wonderfully lessened 
when one suddenly runs across a little 
shop on a side street which, though to the 
casual observer American, bears all the 
ear-marks of the Rue de Rivoli. Hatpins, 
brooches, pendants, neck-chains, the de- 
signs of the best known Parisian artists, 
are found here in profusion, silver and 
brilliants taking the place of diamonds and 
platinum, but the daintiness and charm of 
the original model being retained in the 
copy. Here is found: First, a pendant 
which is a round, flat disc, about as large 
as half a dollar. It is made of silver, in 
an openwork pattern of bow knots and 
sprays, the pattern being traced in tiny 
rhinestones, with a few emeralds and to- 
pazes. In the center of the disc is a 
larger stone which, being suspended, 
dangles with each movement of the wearer. 
The pendant is worn on a chain, so fine 
as to be almost invisible, and only a sparkle 
of jewels appears among the laces where it is 
worn. Price $18. Second, A vanity case with 
fine chain by which it is hung on one’s 
wrist or bangle, is made in silver gilt. It 
is just large enough to hold the papier 
poudré which comes in little booklets, and 
inside is a very good mirror. Price $8.50. 
Another conceit in silver gilt, for hanging 
on one’s bangle, is a little case for the 
lip salve, which is so very useful to women 
who spend much time out of doors in cold 
or windy weather. Price $3.50. 


HATS 


A traveling hat—which also fits in well 
for morning wear—for the young girl is 
made entirely of black satin faced with 
Alice blue. It is stitched in close rows 
on an inter-lining, which is enough to hold 
it in shape without a frame underneath. 
The shape is mushroom, and the brim can 
be rolled carelessly back to suit any face. 
For trimming, there is a twisted band of 
the blue satin around the crown, ending 
on the right side in a rosette of the same 
mixed with Chantilly lace. Price, $7.50. 

The popularity of the sailor hat is un- 
diminished, and each year it appears with 
some little change in size of crown or line 
of brim. In coarse straw, with a medium 
straight brim and rather low crown, it is 
always in demand for riding or walking. 
Price, $2. In patent leather, with a slight- 
ly drooping rim all around, the price is $3. 
The tricorner shape, which is also a good 
one for riding, costs in rough straw $2.75. 


BRASS BUTTONS 


Plain brass buttons, very smart and 
shiny, are always dear to the school girl’s 
heart, and are very smart if used with the 














right color. They are to be had at 35 


IN 7HE WESTERN SHOPS 


(Continued from page 47.) 


cents; these prices all refer to a card of 
twelve. 


CORSETS AND SWEATERS 


Special care has been exercised in the 
popular cut of a corset designed for a fig- 
ure not yet fully developed and which 
marks the line between the child’s “waist” 
and the corset proper. It is of medium 
length with long steels in the back. On 
the side and in front it has short, very 
flexible bones, so that it supports without 
compression, and the figure is moulded im- 
perceptibly. The material is a very good 
quality of strong batiste. Price, $1.50. For 
riding, there is a corset of strong figured 
batiste in which the necessary elasticity is 
supplied by many bias gores. The bust is 
low, and the short bones very pliable. 
Val lace and ribbon make a pretty finish at 
the top. Price, $3. 

A very important part of the school 
girl’s wardrobe is the sweater, and many 
new models are appearing already for 
autumn wear. Much more attention than 
was formerly bestowed on the cut of this 
convenient garment is now given to it, and 
instead of the shapeless bag of a few 
years ago, it now looks like a smartly cut 
coat. On the shoulders and aroeund the 
armholes it fits well, falling from there in 
graceful lines well over the hips, semi- 
fitting like the rest of our coats. It is 
made of heavy wool with a plain stitch in 
all colors, with pearl buttons in white or 
color if a color is used for trimming. 
Price, $6.50 and up. 


KIMONAS 


Some very inexpensive kimona negligées 
of wash crépe are marked $3.50. They 
come in dark colors as well as the daintier 
shades—pink or pale blue on a white 
ground, dark blue with gray or white de- 
signs being only a few of a large line to 
choose from. In silk there are some de- 
lightful imported kimonas of China silk, 
embroidered all over in flower designs. 
Cherry blossoms, wistaria, iris and chrysan- 
themum are, of course, the popular flowers, 
and the embroidery is well done in floss 
silk. They are lined throughout with silk 
of the same kind and shade. Price, $20. 
On the same order are some in a heavier 
silk with much more embroidery in elabo- 
rate designs in price running up as high 
as $100. 


A FIREPROOF JEWEL CASE 


A new jewel case is made of steel and 
asbestos, and is warranted to be fireproof. 
It is of good, practical size, ten inches by 
seven and a half, and is made with twu 
trays, each divided into compartments for 
rings, watch, etc., and in the bottom section 
is a large, soft pad for brooches. On each 
end and on the top is a brass handle. The 
jewel case is covered with leather, blue, 
black or dark green, and the lining is 
velvet. It costs $32. 


ANOTHER MOTORING CONVENIENCE 


The conveniences for touring by motor 
are innumerable and each week finds 
something new on the market, a little 
more compact, a little lighter in weight, a 
little more attractive. The acme of com- 
fort in eating by the wayside seems to 
have been reached in a new luncheon 
box, which is large enough to hold a 
service for six people and at the same 
time, is small enough to fit comfortably 
inside an extra tire into which it is fast- 
ened by strong leather straps with steel 
buckles. The box itself is made of wood, 
so that there is no unnecessary weight 
and it is covered with black leather. The 
lid is fitted with jointed legs which fold 
into a very small compass and when re- 
quired, this makes a table. The service 
consists of plates, glasses, knives, forks 
and spoons for six, and one large serving 
spoon, pepper and salt shakers, two jars 
for preserves, two food boxes of white 
porcelain, four thermos bottles (two-quart 
size and two-pint) and all are packed so 
that there is no chance of being shaken 
up. $70. Folding chairs (a fitting accom- 
paniment to a luncheon-box) which look 
small, but are surprisingly comfortable, 
are made with a frame work of steel, 
covered with a dark leather. They fold up 
into quite a small space; price $1.75 and 
$2.25. 
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GRIFFON 
FABRICS 









NEWS FROM PAKiS 


informs us that the gown of 
black is to be more popular 
than ever this Fall. 

The exclusive 


“Griffon Fabrics” 


are specially adapted for the 
latest models in black gowns. 
The beautiful texture and finish 
of “Griffon Fabrics” com- 
mends them to the leaders 
of American society. Be sure 
that your own Fall wardrobe 
includes at least one gown 
made of the “Griffon Fabrics.” 
It will attract favorable atten- 
tion whenever you wear it. 


While women going into 
mourning find the “Griffon 
Fabrics” particularly suited 


for their needs, any gown of 
the “Griffon Fabrics” imparts 
a delightful air of distinction 
to the wearer. The leading 
New York modistes use the 
“Griffon Fabrics” extensively. 


“The Gown of Black” 


is the title of the latest Griffon Fash- 
ion Booklet. It has written and 
illustrated by foremost New York 
fashion experts and d ers. If you 

ill send us the name of your favorite 
department store, this “Griffon Fab- 
ric” Fashion Booklet will be sent free 
of charge and postpaid. Write for it 


~~ ADDRESS . 
GRIFFON COMPANY 
108 SPRING STREET 
NEW YORK 
ee ee, ee ae 
Seger “Thetite. ete Rs, els 
ea pot 


Write us 
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AUTUMN FASHION BULLETIN 


By O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG, CHICAGO 


Obtainable promptly by post with the same scrupulous care in selection, the same intelligent 
fitting, and the same certainty of wearer’s satisfaction, that make personal purchases in 
the O-G Booteries so agreeable an experience and so delightfully satisfing a memory. 


O-G SERVICE ite 0O-G 223 t 0:6 SEYLE 


When in Chicago — visit the O-G Booteries, of course. 





EXCLUSIVE O-G STYLE V-3138 $4 EXCLUSIVE 0-G STYLE V-789 $& EXCLUSIVE O-G STYLE V-7644 $4.50 
BLACK VELVET 0-G stage /ast, welt sole, Pony boot. Gun metal vamp and top with O-G ‘‘Gypsy Boot.’ The very latest nov- 
walking boot. Remarkable for its wearing  2-inch collar of patent Jeather at top. Ex-  eltyon the best selling last ever produced. All 
qualities. Also in brown and dark grey velvet _ tremely new. soft DULL MAT CALF only. 


and in BLACK SATIN. 
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When away from Chicago secure O-G shoes by our remarkably efficient mail and express service. 
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EXCLUSIVE 0-G STYLE V-3100 $& EXCLUSIVE O-G STYLE V-729 $& EXCLUSIVE 0-G STYLE V-3158 $9 
BLACK SATIN boot. Also in VELVET. Black, Gun Metal, Pat. Colt, Tan Russia Calf Black Buckskin, hand stitched boot. 
Extremely new. and Black Cravenette with black Buckskin Tip. 


The NATIONAL STYLE INFLUENCE of the original and exclusive O-G Models put forth each Season is thoroughly established. The growth of O-G shoe 
designing into a national determinative factor has been rendered possible only by our success in meeting (and AN TICIPATING) the graceful, La pore and 
smartly correct exactions of those women whose artistic judgment and social status make their opinions equivalent to law in the world of garb and manners. 


O°CONNOR © GOLDBERG 


Nerstarrowmerss REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Chicago Retail O-G Stores for Women, 46 Madison Street, in the Heyworth Building—and 205 State Street, (Second Floor by private elevator) 





























PLYMOUTH FURS 


Trade Mark 
. Designed by artists and fashioned by expert fur- 
riers from pelts that are both luxurious and lustrous, 
“Plymouth Furs” are the best, regardless of price. 


Style Book C Free on Request 
Our new Style Book “C” is the best fur fashion book 


ublished, and is a necessary manual for women of fashion. 
Condinde of smart styles suitable for all occasions are shown for 
Men, Women and Children, varying from $5 to $8000. In 
| writing kindly state the kind of fur articles you are contemplating. 
Repairing and renovating of furs at reasonable prices. 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO., Dept.C Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CONCERNING ANIMALS 


NEW anti-cruelty society designed 
A to benefit both the horse and the 
poor horse owner is in process 
| of formation, its avowed object 
| being the establishment and conduct of 
| cheap, sanitary stables—horse “model tene- 
| ments”—where the peddlers and little ex- 
pressmen and other horse owners of re- 
| stricted means can have the animals (on 
which they mainly rely for the support of 
themselves and their families) properly 
stabled and adequately fed, at the price 
now paid for r hackle shed d 
| tions and insufficient feeding. Provision is 
| also to be made at “rest farms” for horses 
that are sick, or which need te recuperate. 
Another undertaking of the new society will 
be the suppression of the hideous traffic in 
worn out horses. A recent case in point 
was the experience of two Long Island 
farmer boys who bought a horse for $7s. 
The inexperienced purchasers supposed the 
horse worth the price, but as a matter of 
fact it had been given a semblance of 
soundness by liberal dosings with cocaine. 
The animal died a few days after its pur- 
chase, and if it had not been for the loan 
|of a horse by Mrs. Jacob M. Ehlich, the 
| young woman who is to head the new 
| society, these poor farmer boys would have 








; | found themselves minus the greatly needed 


horse as well as the purchase money. A 


+ | second animal lover, Miss Foster, has taken 


| the matter to the courts, and there is a 


| | prospect of the money being returned to 
: | the swindled boys. 


This form of cruel 
wrongdoing entails great suffering among 
the worn out horses, besides defrauding 
thousands of poor men of money they can- 
not afford to lose. The general public 
| knows little or nothing of the suffering 
| caused horses by wretched stabling and in- 
| sufficient food, for which, by the way, their 
owners are charged more than the accom- 
| modations are worth: nor are the shocking 
details of “skate” horse traffic known even 
| to the general run of humane people. The 
new society will give the widest publicity 
to this nefarious trade, and it counts upon 
| the support of public opinion in its attempt 
to put an end to what in its effects is 
|cruel to the poor man and his family as 
well as to the horse. No worthier philan- 
thropy could be undertaken than one which 
| thus benefits two classes of victims, and 
| when the society is duly incorporated, the 
| claims on the consideration of all humane 
people will be presented here in detail. 


AN APPRECIATED BENEVOLENCE 


| Anyone who observes the use made of 
| the horse fountains and the watering sta- 
| tions, some of which are maintained by the 
| A. S. P. C. A. and others by private means, 
cannot but be encouraged by the pains a 
large number of drivers take to give thei 
charges the much appreciated refresh t 
Frequently a long line of waiting horses 
and vehicles will extend a half a block 
away from the stand, often necessitating 
the driver, or helper, carrying the drinking 
pails a considerable distance. And to see 
scores of these men take as many as four 
pails, in the broiling sun, “way up the 
street” to their thirsting horses is to realize 
that the humane propaganda have made 
immense strides since the days of Henry 
Bergh of revered memory. The pity is 
that there are not a thousand watering 
stations along the city thoroughfares, 
crowded as they are with horses sweating 
and toiling under the blistering heat of 
summer. 

Those Pasteur institutes and Boards of 
Health, which do so much to foster a belief 
in the prevalence of rabies in dogs, are 
largely responsible for the misery inflicted 
upon dogs by keeping them shained. The 
effect of the newspap of dog 
bites, upon the general public, was exem- 
plified in the case of a Bohemian caretaker 
left in charge of a Long Island estate. The 
absentee owner discovered upon the occa- 
sion of a visit that a fine shepherd dog 
was chained all day and nearly all night, 
the explanation being that the keeper was 
afraid he would bite somebody, although it 
was admitted the dog is gentle and was 
never known to attack anyone. Being a 
humane man, the owner arranged for the 
dog’s freedom and offered to bear all 
trouble and expense in the event (highly 
improbable, of course) of the dog indulg- 
ing in a biting crusade. This, of course, 

















is only a single case, but it serves to point 


a too prevalent tendency. Very few chained 
dogs, unfortunately, have influential friends 
who can successfully plead their cause, and 
it devolves upon anti-cruelty people to per- 
sistently force their wrongs on the atten- 
tion of the public, until the indefensible 
practice is abolished. Even vicious dogs 
should not be chained all day—they should 
not be allowed to exist at all. 


AN ADMIRABLE PROVISION FOR THE HORSE 


Since 1907 there has been available for 
the Boston work horse the Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest, at Dedham, which is easily 
accessible to Boston and its suburbs. This 
forms part of the work of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. In the three 
years of its existence, the Home has pro- 
vided vacations for nearly fifty horses, the 
time ranging from two weeks to three 
months. When the owners are able to pay 
anything toward the board of their horses 
they are invited to do so, but in the large 
majority of cases the men have not been 
able to give any money, it being all they 
could do to spare their horses for the 
period. The Home is within ten miles of 
most of the places from which horses are 
brought, and the poor owners take their 
horses there in the evenings or on Sun- 
days. Another department of the e's 
effort is the purchase of horses that are 
too old—or unfit for other reasons—for 
further work. Last year, through purchase 
or by persuasion, Dr. Frank Sullivan, the 
veterinarian employed by the League, se- 
cured 186 horses that were humanely put 
to death, and which, but for his interven- 
tion, would have been sold again, or driven 
when not able to walk to the abattoir. The 
League was instrumental in getting a law 
through the Massachusetts Legislature, for- 
bidding the sale of old and disabled horses 
by auction. To the extent of its resources 
—which are, as yet, much too limited—the 
League exercises watchful care to prevent 
infractions of the law. To Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith belongs the credit for the ad- 
mirable record which the Animal Rescue 
League makes with its small income. Had 
this wise administrator and energetic exec- 
utive the entire command of the many 
thousands of dollars of annual income with 
which some S. P. C. As. are blessed, she 
would make a world record of progressive 
humane work. 


CRUEL TO BOTH HUMANITY AND TO CALVES 


It is to be hoped that the A. S. P. C. A. 
of New York will follow the example of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.—of which 
the Rev. Francis Rowley is president—and 
make a searching investigation of the local 
stock yards and those of the State as well, 
since the Eastern society not only showed 
shocking local conditions but also that a 
thriving trade is carried on from New York 
State, in bad veal. Boston has long been 
the dumping ground for much impure food. 
It was found that carloads of little calves 
from a day or two old up to three or four 
weeks arrived every few days at the Boston 
stock yards, shipped there from New York, 
being in some cases unfed for as many as 
fifty hours. Many of them die of hunger 
or thirst, and this palpably poisonous food 
is sold in Boston. It is illegal in New 
York State to sel] calves under four weeks, 
or to ship them out of the State, except 
for dairy purposes—i. ¢., for the purpose 
of being raised. When so shipped, in com- 
pany with their mothers, they must be 
crated. Investigation, by President Row- 
ley’s Society, shows that although the car- 
loads of calves (only) are consigned to 
certain dealers that are styled dairy com- 
panies, not one of the consignees, so far as 
the Society has been able to discover, has 
anything whatever to do with dairying, 
they being butchers—a b of them 
concerns with well-known names and rep- 





resenting large financial interests. A typical 


case was that of a car of calves, many of 
them from one to five days old, which left 
New Berlin, N. Y., on a certain Thursday 
at 1r1.00 A, M., the animals being con- 
signed to a dealer in Brighton (Mass.). 
Sidetracked several times, the poor animals 
stood penned up in the cars, until the rail- 
roads found it convenient to forward them. 
They reached Albany at 3.20 P. M. on 
Friday, and arrived at their destination on 
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¥ THE “CHAUMONT"” 


A New Seamless Rug 


‘TH Chaumont is a new rug just being introduced by us. It is produced 
in Plain Colors, Two-Toned effects and subdued Oriental Rug designs, 
and is therefore highly appropriate for use with Craftsman style furnishings. 
The fabric itself is a high grade Chenille Axminster, made of fine materials. 

The Chaumont rug is seamless in all sizes—a most desirable characteristic. 


We guarantee the Chaumont Seamless rug to give satisfaction in appearance 
and wear. 

The rugs are woven in an immense range of regular sizes to the number of 
26, from 1 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 10 in. at $2.15 each to 12 ft. x 18 ft. at $110.00 each, 
and the popular 9 ft. x 12 ft. size at $50.00 each. Also made to order promptly 
| in odd sizes up to 15 feet wide, any length and in special colors. 

For carpeting halls and stairs Chaumont Seamless Rugs are ideal as they 
fit over the nosing of the steps without breaking or “grinning.” 
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Colored Catalogue, Price List and 
Quality Sample sent upon request. 
882 Broadway New York 
BUYs4AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Berthe May’s ||| ww at. 50% on your OSTRICH PLUMES 
[Maternity 
Corset 
; 


Insures ease and 
comfort, and per- 
mits one to dress 
as usual, to pre- 
serve a normal 
appearance and 
to pursue her cus- 
air oaeons WE' ARE MANUFACTURERS 
importing all our Raw Stock. direct from South Africa, which en- 
ables us to sell the finest qualities at wholesale prices, saving you all 





tions. 





The lacings at the retailer’s profits. 

back only, and the ab- SPECIAL FALL SALE 

sence of elastic con of beautiful new French Curl and Willow Plumes, all made from best 
tribute to the simplicity quali , ate a beautiful, soft, lustrous male stock, with heavy, 

‘ grace eads 

- a oO waa FRENCH CURL PLUMES 
vouched for by physi- 18 inches Long }5 SALE PRICE $3.50 
ielions 19 inches Long js SALE PRICE $7.50 

cy Veur.-cwn .phyeicien. ail HANDSOME WILLOW PLUMES 

soo se sks Lae eae SLE TEE 8 $88 
Send stam, tllus- inches Long "Wale $2.00, e 
Send sam fo ius ||| 3 inches Long *iskie SALE PRICE $1 8:00 
photographs and full Our Guarantee: {St poutveir the best talue you eve ever 
information to out Can tart Ganentibe, gf “of these foethars ouar't CO. D. be, neue with 





Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


Berthe May, 1 125 W. 56th St. New York The Juliet “7 acturers 117] Broadway, New York 


importers 
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UARANTEED GLOV 


would not be better if we charged you double the price, 
because it is just as good as a glove can possibly be made. 
The leather is the finest we can buy. 
rigidly inspected. Expert glove makers—men and 
women wa. ears of training in their special depart- 
og in turn, the best that is in them. It is 
this rare combination of skill and quality which makes it 
possible for us to guarantee our gloves as strongly as we 
No other glove maker in th 


Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves are made for Men, 
Women and Children, in the following styles: 


ments—contri 


do. 


Ireland's CAPE Glove. Made 
of the best selected skins, dur- 
ably sewed and handsomely fin- 
ished. Every pair guaranteed. 

$1.50 and up 
Ireland's GLACE Glove. Made 
from the choicest skins and sup- 
plied in standard styles and ex- 
clusive novel effects. Every 
pair g $1.50 


Write for it. It is splendidly 
the Ireland glove isthe glove of today 
m 


case you want to purchase. 


IRELAND BROTHERS 


34 State Street, 


N. Y. Salesrooms: 40-42 East 19th Street 








This is the Bond 


Get Our Glove Bookl 
“The Story of Ireland’s Guaranteed Glove’’ 
illustrated and tells in an interesting way just why 


Send also, please, the name of your dealer, 
that we may arrange to have him show you Ireland's Guaranteed Gloves in 









Ireland’s Guar- 
anteed Gloves Must 
Give Satisfaction 








You receive a 
printed Guarantee 
with every pair of 
Ireland's Guaran- 
teed Gloves you buy. 
It is as good as gold. 
The gloves must conform to that 
Guarantee in every way. And 
they do conform, because they 
are made in the way that good 
gloves should be made. 


ANDS 


Each skin is 


e world does as much. 


Ireland's MOCHA Glove. Made 
of carefully graded skins, fur- 
nished in suede effects. Every 
pair guaranteed. $1.50 and up 


Ireland's CHAMOIS Glove. 
Washable absolutely without 
if found otherwise. Bleached 
Every pair guar- 
anteed. $1.50 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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CONCERNING ANIMALS 
(Continued from page 68.) 


thus fifty-five hours without food or drink 
and subjected to the misery of railway 
jolting in a crowded space. That night 
they were slaughtered, and the calves, 
when dressed, as is the custom in such 
cases, were blown up by injecting needles 
into the carcass, through which compressed 
air was forced, to give them the appearance 
of being well rounded out. The facts here 
given are taken from the report of the 
investigation, and are presented at this date 
as people are returning from their holiday 
trips and preparing again to take up their 
usual reform work. Pressure should be 
brought to bear upon all the humane so- 
cieties of New York (especially the A. S. 
P. C. A., which claims a kind of super- 
vision all over the State) to begin very 
active efforts to put an end to these cruel 


SROLOLOLOIOIONOXE 


and BAD METHODS 


GOOD 


practices. What are the Boards of Health 
and the Pure Food Societies about, that 
they do not bestir themselves in a matter 
of such moment to the community? Whose 
duty is it, to see whether or not the law 
in regard to the shipment of calves is 
legally conducted? The investigation car- 
ried on by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
shows a condition of affairs in New York 
State that is discreditable to the humane 
societies and to the public health officials 
as well. 


A DOG HERO 


Some time ago a Baltimore reader of 
this department sent to its editor a news- 
paper account of the intelligent action of 
“Billy,” a thoroughbred Boston bulldog, in 
stopping a runaway horse—the property of 
Billy’s mistress. The horse ran at break- 
neck speed for nearly half a mile, and, in 
attempting to control it, the girl’s strength 
was almost exhausted. At this juncture, 
Billy caught the reins, and bracing him- 
self, brought the horse to a speedy stand- 
still. 





of TEACHING ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


EW men and 
women are 
rash enough 


to say that they really learned to 
write the English language at school. And 
yet faithful teachers from the dawn of school 
life to the day of graduation from high 
school or college torture young folk with 
lessons in the art of English composition. 
Some years ago the euphemism, “language 
lessons,” was invented to take away the 
sting of plain “English grammar,” and the 
young were to be led, it was thought, by 
pleasant paths, through flowery fields of 
knowledge and practice until they should 
have learned to speak and write the mother 
tongue with accuracy and charm. It was 
the same old story, however, and English 
composition remained for most children, of 
whatever grade, one of the hated studies. 
Perhaps the least painful memories in con- 
nection with the study are those that go 
back to the first crude attempts of the 
child to express its ideas in written lan- 
guage, for the reason that the subject was 
new, and the task set was to do something. 
Later, the pupil in the course of progress 
from grade to grade accumulated an ever- 
growing load of assorted “don'ts,” until 
something like paralysis seized mind and 
hand when the task of placing pen to paper 
had to be executed. It is natural enough 
that the crowning act of such a course in 
miseducation should be the production of 
that lifelessly correct thing, the graduating 
essay. 

It is the general testimony of examiners 
that most papers written for college en- 
trafice show little or no skill in English 
composition, while many are ludicrously 
crude and feeble. For years the higher 
educational authorities have been hammer- 
ing at this matter, but the colleges have to 
confess that they send out a great many 
graduates who write their mother tongue 
without charm, force, or accuracy. Teach- 
ers have turned and twisted in the vain 
effort to find an effective method of in- 
struction in English composition. They 
have tried the daily theme; they have ex- 
perimented with simple and familiar sub- 
jects; they have tirelessly analyzed for 
their pupils masterpieces of 
English prose with the vain hope of mak- 
ing the masters thus yield up the heart of 
their mystery, the secret of their inimitable 
and unteachable art. New textbooks in 
composition and in rhetoric appear by the 
shoal, but the pupils go on writing English 
almost as if it were a foreign language. 

Learning to write is a good deal like 
learning to swim—practice is nine-tenths 
of the matter—while in almost all the 
schools‘ the proportion of theory to prac- 
tice is, and always has been, far too large. 
It is safe to say that nobody ever learned 
to write by learning what to avoid. Writ- 
ing is positive, not negative; an act, not 
an abstention. It is equally true also that 
nobody ever acquired a graceful style by 
memorizing rhetorical definitions. Yet 


By E. N. VALLANDIGHAM 


millions of girls and 
boys are set to acquire 
this sort of knowledge 
as an aid to the writing of English. A sound 
grounding in grammar is helpful to the stu- 
dent of English composition, but not absolute- 
ly necessary if the pupil has been bred among 
persons who habitually speak good English. 
Even a comprehensive theory of composi- 
tion may be useful to the student in the 
later years of his course, but from the be- 
ginning onward the essential thing is prac- 
tice, and the pupil must be urged to do 
something, not cautioned to avoid some- 
thing. Perhaps one reason why the pro- 
portion of practice to theory is still so 
inadequate is to be found in the fact that 
nothing is harder work than the reading 
and correction of crude attempts at Eng- 
lish composition. 

Very early in the course the student 
should learn to regard the expression of 
his ideas in written language as a problem 
to be solved, for such it is, quite as much 
so, indeed, as what old-fashioned folk call 
a “sum” in arithmetic or an “example” in 
algebra. Any man with whom writing is 
a professional occupation well knows this 
aspect of his art; perhaps few teachers 
realize, however, that every exercise in 
composition is a problem to be solved. 
Once the pupil comes to such realization, 
he loses the numbing sense of what he 
must avoid, and acquires instead the vital 
and stimulating perception of something to 
be done. 

The schools are probably right in re- 
garding narrative as the easiest form of 
expression for the beginner. Of course a 
narrative may be anything from the brief- 
est account of a simple incident to a novel 
of five hundred pages. A good deal of 
time is wasted in the upper grades of the 
preparatory schools and in the colleges by 
reason of the effort to have all students 
attempt to write short fiction, because for 
most students briefer and simpler narrative 
forms afford more fruitful exercises. No 
matter how simple the narrative, however, 
the student must be made to feel that there 
is always a best way of telling his story. 
He must perceive that some aspect of his 
narrative deserves special emphasis, that 
there is an essential point of interest to 
be forced upon the attention of the reader. 
He should realize that the opening should 
pique the interest or charm the mind ¢‘ 
the reader, and that the close should lei * 
a vivid and agreeable impression. 

A helpful stimulus to students who find 
it hard to hit upon a subject for narrative, 
is to give them half a dozen pictures of 


teachers, 
(Continued on page 72.) 
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Jflepar] Corsets 


THE MOULD OF FASHION” 


ASHION’S DECREES are fore- 
stalled in the snpsaet Front Laced Cor- 
sets. Thus the woman who wears the 
MpeAeT corset knows always that her gown 
is right, her figure exactly what it should be. 


Thereis satisfaction in this knowledge and in the 
comfort and ease which the J(§o4RT gives al- 
ways—a satisfaction which can come only from 
realization that one’s poise is perfect, one’s 
bearing all that it should be to give the irresist- 
ible charm which women have when corseted 
correctly. 


Ten Models and Forty-Eight Styles 
make it possible to perfectly fit every figure— 
no matter what its individual peculiarity may 
be, so that every woman when she goes to the 
JngearT dealer is assured that her particular fig- 
ure requirement will have its particular model. 
She knows that grace of bearing and bodily 
ease will be hers. 


| I [ODaR ORSETS) 


offer to the women of America the very highest 
quality that it is possible to produce. Added 
to this is comfort and shapeliness, impossible 
heretofore. 


The J@DART Corset is found in the 


more exclusive stores everywhere. 

















[SDART (SORSET(OMRANY 


Q2zcinaw. JilicHican. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Self-Massage 


is made practical if you use 


Professor Mack’s 
Chin 
Reducer 
and 
Beautifier 


(Pat. applied for’’) 


This startling invention will 
positively reduce even the 
most obstinate double chin. 


The application is extremely 
simple, consisting of a mere 
motion of the arms for ten 
minutes night and morning. 
This has the effect of remodel- 
ing the throat gently but surely 
into its natural lines of beauty. 
Furthermore, it clears the com- 
plexion by healthy stimulation 
of the circulation. It renders 
to the countenance the glow, 
lustre and delicate contour of 
youth. 


Massage is the best remedy 
known for all unnatural con- 
ditions of the adipose tissues. 


Protessor Mack’s 
Chin Reducer and 
Beautifier 
applies the principles of mas- 


Sage exactly where the flesh 
most needs reduction. 


Price $10.00 prepaid 


Full particulars will be 
gladly sent on application. 


Prof. Eugene J. Mack 


507 Fifth Ave. Suite 1004 
New York 
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GOOD AND BAD 
METHODS OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

(Continued from page 70.) 


should be no others, can vary the method 
of suggestion almost indefinitely. Some 
teachers have found a stimulating class 
exercise in having students describe familiar 
objects, perhaps something as simple as a 
chair, or something as relatively compli- 
cated as a bicycle. It is not an altogether 
easy matter even for an experienced writer 
to describe so simple an object as a plain 
chair in such fashion that a draftsman who 
had never seen its like could picture it 
with his pencil. A class trained to such 
work, however, soon learns to attack the 
problem intelligently and enthusiastically, 
to give the description well ordered se- 
quence, to find exactly the right word or 
phrase to convey a particular aspect, use 
or part of the thing described, and to use 
neither more nor fewer words than are 
necessary to make the description promptly 
and fully intelligible. As a matter of fact, 
the habit of attacking every task of the 
kind as a problem begets in the mind of 
the student the very thing that must pre- 
cede all effective expression, except per- 
haps the poetical, and that is, a clearly 
ordered conception of the thing to be ex- 
pressed—in other words, something to say. 
In the eagerness to give positive utterance 
to the ideas thus aroused in the mind, the 
student is untroubled with the “don'ts” of 
the rhetorician, unfettered of the negative. 
Later with revision and correction comes 
the opportunity to realize that there are 
things to be avoided as well as things to 
be done, or a wrong way as well as a right 
way of doing things. 


Doubtless the higher things in the art of 
composition are incommunicable, because 
they are the direct outcome and _expres- 
sion of the individual, since “the style is 
the man,” dut any intelligent teacher can 
so direct the reading of students as to help 
them toward forming an effective individual 
style. Addison and his fellows of the 
Augustine age are usually urged upon the 
young student of composition, but the con- 
temporaries of Addison most helpful to the 
student who would learn to write simple 
and effective English prose are Swift and 
De Foe. Their predecessor by about half 
a century, John Bunyan, the inspired 
tinker of Bedford jail, is another prose 
master who had the secret of quiet force 
and fascinating simplicity. Another of a 
different but delightful style is Jeremy 
Taylor, and all of these owed much to that 
great reservoir of sound and simple Eng- 
lish style, the King James version of the 
Bible. Coming down the line of prose 
masters, one finds in Goldsmith, White of 
Selborne, Lamb, Thackeray, Newman, 
George Barrow, the delightful familiar let- 
ters of Fitzgerald, our own Hawthorne, 
and in less degree, Irving, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, plain Anthony Trollope, Hardy, 
Kipling and Mr. Howells, excellent studies 
for him who would write well. The elabo- 
rate prose of Lowell and Pater, and the 
brilliance of Macaulay are likely to prove 
a snare to young writers, but Emerson is 
a constant lesson in the choice of apt 
words. The best of the poets, English and 
American, are sound reading for any who 
would form a good prose style, for the 
poets were ever choice in the matter of 
language. Even the tremendous prose of 
Milton and the splendors of Sir Thomas 
Browne may teach something to the young 
writer who is well grounded in the simpler 
style of Bunyan, Swift .and De Foe. 
Finally, the teacher whose class is fairly 
familiar with French may do wonders by 
asking the careful translation of sound 
French prose—for the sake of its charming 
niceties—into idiomatic English. 
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later confronts every family in the country 
when the question of “which school for 


| 
| EALIZING the perplexity that sooner or 
the boy or girl?” arises, Vogue has established 


an Educational Bureau. 


EB Ae we 


Its purpose is to aid the 




















readers of Vogue in choosing preparatory schools 
for their children, and to furnish detailed infor- 
mation about colleges, technical schools, etc. Par- 
ents wishing such information may address the 
head of the Educational Bureau with full assur- 
ance that their letters will receive thoughtful con- 
sideration and prompt response. 


NQUIRERS should indicate as fully and clear- 
ly as possible the character of the school they 
are seeking, the preferred geographical situa- 

tion, the limit of cost contemplated, and all other 
details which may guide the Bureau in giving 
accurate and helpful information. 


VERY inquiry will be answered by a per- 

sonal letter from the head of the Bureau, 

iving all the information at his command, 

and indicating several schools which are best fitted 

to the requirements as stated. The Bureau will 

also take steps to place correspondents in immedi- 

= ee with the authorities of such 
schools. 


OGUE is seorquatly equipped to undertake 
— work. The Educational Bureau is well 

nized, and is provided with compre- 

hiabier’ es of information about schools all over 


America. 


HERE is no charge for this service. It 


is Offered gratis to the subscribers and 
friends of Vogue. 

LL communications should be addressed as 
follows : 


Educational Bureau 
The Vogue Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CUTICURA 


It does so much for 
poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and dry, 
thin and falling hair. 
It does even more 
for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


see d’Antin; Australie, R. Towns & Oo, Sr 





A PERFECT FICURE 


You can have one by using 
our Perfect Contour 
Form. Worn with asy 
corset. ight, sanitary, 
stylish, effective. No tight 
lacing ; no ruffles ; no pad- 
ding. A permanent Straight 
front guaranteed. 


Our patented feature ad- 








receipt of one dollar. 
BY MAL, $1.00 


Perfect Contour ( Co. 





MEW YORK CITY 








Beautiful Eyebrows 
the one of woman's 
Soe, a, Sogmslon the, countenance 


@ plas eae puiiodly 
BARLATTAR EYEBROW GROWER, 


ae ae oe gone 


A. @. Lyferd, 1288 Tremont St., Boston, Bass. 
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Camel’s Hair: 








N O fashionable wardrobe is now complete without one of the 

“Mannish” coats made of this new material. For the 
Auto; as a “waitcoat” between games of athletic sports; for 
week-end wear—at seashore, mountains or on ocean liner, it is 
indispensable. 


Of smart appearance, most comfortably soft and warm yet 
light and easy wearing; sheds dust and water—but to insure 
these features be sure you get the genuine WORUMBO Camel’s 
Hair. 

Made in all colors—the popular shades are: 


Fawn—W hite—Scarlet—Gray Mixture 


Worambo Opera Coating—Another exclusive fabric—pure 
white on one side; delicate pink—blue—buff, etc., on the reverse. 
Soft, fleecy, luxurious and beautiful—but expensive. 


ad 


Worumbo Ratine—the Newest and Smartest Dress Goods 
Novelty for 1910-11—A pebble-finished cloth, having something 
of a “Turkish Toweling” appearance. In all new shades and 
white. 


anes 


Woruambo Cachemire Cloth—A solid color, smooth surfaced 
cloth, soft, silky and lustrous. 


Worumbo Crystal Broadcloth—A light weight Broadcloth 
sprinkled with fibres of white mohair. 


Worumbo Broadcloths and Opera Cloths—In all the new 
shades, continue the standard of color and quality. 


If your tailor or dressmaker has not secured 
the above fabrics, write for samples to 


“pormngbo 


j 
| 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 











CHILDREN’S APPAREL 
=| To order === 


_ Exclusive Styles 
Original Designs 


INFANTS TO SIX YEARS 
Layettes and handmade 


i Eclesanes gladly fernshed. Send pe 
>, stamp for Order Cata’»g V. 



















t Send ten and the pame of your dealer for three liberal samples of Cream, 
ot CS 


| Js SIMON @ CIE. Offer os 2-6 Cliff St., N. ¥. | 
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SURPRISE YOUR GUESTS 


i UT slender slices of crustless bread. Spread thin 
with Underwood Deviled Ham. If you wish, 
add onions and peppers chopped fine and mayonnaise. 


} Or, scoop out the centers of six tomatoes. Mix 
' the centers with a small can of Underwood Deviled 
f Ham, add half cup of bread crumbs, a teaspoonful 
i of onion juice and chopped parsley. Put back in 
i tomatoes. Bake thirty minutes. 


i Then have your guests or your husband 


| TASTE THE TASTE 


Surprised? They'll ask you if you've hired a 
- French Chef. 

For fishing, picnicking, all outdooring—great. For 
A luncheons, meal emergencies, all indooring—great, 
Py too. Get some and try it for lunch to-day. 

! Our booklet, “Taste the Taste and Some Cookery 
News,” tells how to make sandwiches, canapes, hors 
d’cexuvres—very rare Underwood Deviled Ham dishes. 

Our other booklet, “Underwood's New England Sea 
} Foods,” tells of a New England sea taste—the taste of 
i Underwood's flavorous fried sardines in oil, mustard, toma- 
to sauce or souse; clams in their own delectable juice; etc. 

For your grocer’s name we'll send you both booklets 
{ free. And for 15 cents and your grocer’s name we'll send 
you a small can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try. Don’t 
put it off. You'll forget it. Address Wm. Underwood 


Company, 68 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 
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Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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WHAT THEY 


THE RUST OF ROME. By Warwick 
Dezrrnc, AutHor or “Tue Rep Sant,” 
“Uruge anp lIcratng,” erc. WITH A 
Frontispiece sy A. C. Micuagt. Cas 
sexu & Co., Lrp., Lonpon, New York, 
Toronto, AND MELBOURNE; $1.50. 


Good Catholics need not take alarm at 
this title, for the story Mr. Deeping tells 
has nothing whatever to do with the church, 
but is concerned with relics of the Roman 
occupation found in a part of rural Eng- 
land. Hardy has a short story dealing with 
just such discoveries, and it must be owned 
that Mr. Deeping owes a good deal to the 
novelist of Wessex. He owes something 


| also to George Meredith, though, in spite of 


these debts to his elders, he has made a 
story of sufficient freshness. His opening 
is certainly unconventional, for his hero 
first appears as a recently released convict. 
It is with considerable art that Mr. Deep- 


| ing manages to indicate the past of his 


| man by having him resume for a single 
| night his life of dissipation interrupted by 


two years of imprisonment. All this, how- 


| ever, is soon left behind, and the story 


them with great care. 


really gets into its swing when the hero is 
shown as settling in a bit of wild wooded 
country, where he has bought a freehold 
and is erecting a bungalow. After that the 
interest of both incident and _ character 
rapidly increase until the culmination comes 
in the ex-convict’s avowal of love for his 
lonely and lovely young neighbor. 

There are four good fights in this story, 
and Mr. Deeping manifestly works up to 
It must be owned 
that they are thoroughly well done, and 
without needless brutality. Two of them 
are between boys, and it ought to be said 
that one of Mr. Deeping’s boys is almost 
as good as the best of George Meredith’s, 


| who is to be reckoned the ablest creator of 





boy character in adult English fiction. In 
truth Mr. Deeping has made an uncom- 
monly good story, though one is inclined 
to dissent a little from the very dark shade 
of his villain, and a good deal from the 
method the hero takes of concealing a 
homicide. It is impossible not to reflect 
that had Hardy reached that point in the 
tale he would have gone on to a different 
denouement and one illustrating the irony 
of fate. But such speculations are of 
course open to the charge of idleness, and 
the literary folk are well nigh legion who 
believe that one Hardy a century is quite 
sufficient. 


TYPES FROM THE CITY STREETS. 
By Hutrcuins Hapcoop, AutHor or “THe 
Spratt or tHe Guerro.” ILiustraTep 
sy Giewn O. Coreman. Funx & Wac- 
watts Company, $1.50. 


Mr. Hapgood is an experimental philos- 
opher, and as such he does not study soci- 
ology in statistics, but by actual contact 
with human beings. He loafs in low 
saloons with thieves, harlots, toughs; he 
attends rude dances in public halls or in 
mixed-ale flats; he hobnobs with ward 
bosses, and drinks with political heelers. 
From this kind of social contact Mr. Hap- 
good draws the conclusion that low society 
and the rough and criminal classes are apt 
to be more interesting than those who think 
themselves their betters. Furthermore, he 
finds a sort of simplicity and directness in 
the low akin to like things in the genuine 
aristocrat. In other words, the respectable 
middle classes are not only less interesting, 
but worse mannered than the submerged 
tenth. 

It is mot news to most of us that human 
nature is much the same in all circles, that 
men and women of every kind have their 
peculiar virtues, but Mr. Hapgood must 
really forgive us if we demand that he 
shall not pride himself upon his democracy 
merely because he finds more pleasure in 
the society described in this book than 
among more respectable folk. Democracy 
does not consist in being ready to find 
one’s social pleasures exclusively in the 
Bowery, and if Mr. Hapgood is to be a 
genuine democrat he must widen his social 
horizon sufficiently to take in the respect- 
able classes, since, after all, they form a 
considerable majority of the population even 
in great cities. Really the author and his 
tough friends are inclined to be invidiously 
exclusive. Again; Mr. Hapgood’s quota- 


READ 


tions from his East Side folk are not con- 
vincing as to their wit, wisdom, or taste. 
There are explorers of New York who 
could take him to East Side wein stuben 
where he would hear entirely respectable 
Germans discuss with vivid interest and 
picturesque phrase the here and the here- 
after over the May wine, to Italian res- 
taurants where a genuine courtesy would 
make him feel at home, to cheap Hun- 
garian tables d’hote where kindly manners 
and intelligent heads would delight his aes- 
thetic sense. Simplicity is a rare virtue, but 
it is confined to no social stratum, and is 
found even among the conventionally re- 
spectable. We think Mr. Hapgood proves 
too much, and we think also that his style 
has somewhat suffered, perhaps from his 
occasional escape into bourgeois society. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE. By E. 
Puirtrrs OpprpenHEIM, AUTHOR oF 
“JEANNE OF THE Marsues,” “Tue Mis- 
sioner,” ETc. Wits ILLustraTIONs BY 
Witt Foster. Luitrie, Brown & Co.; 
$1.50. 


Mr, Oppenheim’s latest book is unique 
when compared to this author’s previous 
contributions to “thriller” fiction, for be- 
sides being a clever mystery story it actu- 
ally provides food for serious reflection. 
The hero, who gives the title to the novel, 
is a remarkably astute young diplomat of 
half-Japanese, half-English parentage. Prince 
Maiyo has left home under Imperial sanc- 
tion to study western civilization and inci- 
dentally to learn whether it would be worth 
while for Japan to renew her treaty of 
alliance with England. The Prince’s frank- 
ly expressed opinions about England, her 
resources and what she really stands for, 
are decidedly worth reading, although exag- 
gerated at times in their pessimism. If 
it’s a question of patriotism that becomes 
ruthless in its passionate intensity of feel- 
ing, that makes the individual merely a 
link in the great chain of universal self- 
sacrifice for the weal of the nation, then 
England indeed has much to learn from 
Japan; but the consoling fact remains that 
western conceptions of patriotism, especial- 
ly as effecting international relations, will 
always be marked by a wholesome regard 
for human life and fair play. 

However, if we are not always able to 
sympathize with Mr. Oppenheim’s unstinted 
admiration for, and fear of, the Japanese, 
we can at least confess to being highly en- 
tertained by the tale of “The Illustrious 
Prince,” which is chiefly concerned with 
the long process of solving the mystery of 
two murders, in which the state, ambassa- 
dors and smart society, as well as the 
police, all take an active hand. 


AN INTERRUPTED FRIENDSHIP. By 
E. L. Voynicu, AutHor or “Tue Gap- 
FLy,” etc. THe Macmittan Company, 


$1.50. 


Mrs, Voynich will always be remembered, 
at least by the few, as the author of “The 
Gadfly,” a brilliant and unusual novel that 
appeared several years ago. Now, after a 
long interval of silence, this clever author 
again invites public interest with another 
book that is even more incomprehensible 
and unconventional than was the first story. 
In fact, “An Interrupted Friendship” is so 
strange a tale that it is nearly impossible 
to grasp its underlying purport. And yet, 
while it is rare to encounter fiction treated 
in so incoherent and unsatisfactory a man- 
ner, the story is curiously interesting and 
more readable than the majority of mod- 
ern stories of the purely conventional type. 

A young Frenchman of gentle birth and 
scientific bent joins an expedition to ex- 
plore the tributaries of the Amazon. By 
filling the difficult post of government ge 
grapher and geologist, René de Marteurelles 
hopes to make enough money to pay the ex- 

of a complicated surgical operation 
that he believes will cure his crippled and 
idolized younger sister, Marguerite. 

While in Ecuador René, impelled by an 
almost hypnotic influence, engages as in- 
terpreter a nondescript being, ragged and 
half-famished, yet betraying unmistakable 
evidences of education and b ig, who 
eventually wins the young man’s devoted 
friendship and saves his life at a critical 
moment. This mysterious Felix Rivarez 
has been nearly crushed by some awful 
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CORLS, 


Th ey Lace h ty, Front” 
Model“O”—A Corset true to Nature’s Ideal 


The art of modern corsetry must conceal all 
traces of that art. The smartest dressed 
women of today are so well corseted that the 
lines of the ideal, natural, uncorseted figure 
are suggested—one forgets that a corset is 
worn. 

Such a corset is our new model “O”. It is 
the longest model we have yet made, but never 
was there another corset so supple. 

It moulds the figure to the lithesome, flexible, 
gently curving lines of youth and does this 
with never a suspicion of art. 

But under every effect lies a cause. In this 
instance it is the “New School of Corset 
Design and Construction.” For to “New 
School” methods are due this perfection of 
front lace construction ; this discovery of 
modern inventive skill — “ELtectroBone” 
—used only in GOSSARD Corsets; this en- 
hancement of the beauty of woman’s back— 
the most gracious line in the feminine form. 

Model “O” has accomplished a rare result 
in corsetry by imparting a slender, girlish out- 
line to a mature figure. The most solid figure 
attains an air of grace and youth through this 
model. 

The extreme length of the skirt extension 
fits over the hips like a glove, yet is sufficiently 
boned to retain its shape. The bones are 
placed with such accuracy as to come to ex- 
actly the right place in the body, insuring 
comfort whether seated or standing. The 
elastic section directly in the lower centre 
back, is most effectual in adding comfort, as it 
expands and yields to every movement of the 
wearer. 

The result of this model is marvelous in 
reducing any superfluous flesh of the figure at 
the base of the corset; in the back, it sup- 
presses the fullness in a natural way by its 
superior construction over other models. 

The line from bust to knee is absolutely 
unbroken. The sheath-like encasement of the 
figure lends a sinuous, lithe appearance to fully 
developed figures which back-laced corsets 

cannot give. 


Made in $8.50 to $25 Materials 


All the new models are treated 
booklet called 


7 HE H.W.GOSSARD COMPANY 


27 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For sale in New York:—James McCutcheon & Co., 
For sale in Boston re 


44 West Twenty-second Street. 


“Graceful Lines,” 
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of individually in a luxurious little 
which is yours for the asking. 


Fifth Ave. Olmstead Corset Co., 
. H. Stearns & Co. 
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H.& P,GLOVES 


ARE NOT JUST ORDINARY GLOVES. 
THEY ARE GLOVES MADE OF 
SELECTED STOCK 
BY EXPERT WORKMEN. 

THEY ARE MADE TO FIT THE HANDS, 
TO SHOW STYLEAND TO GIVE SERVICE. 


———_- w~eo ——— 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


SEND US THE NAME OF YOUR DEALER 
AND ONE OF THE GUARANTEE SLIPS 
FOUND IN EVERY PAIR OF H. & P. FINE 
GLOVES AND WE WILL SEND YOU 


FREE 


A HANDSOME HISTORICAL SOUVENIR 
BLOTTER, FOR YOUR DESK. 

IF YOUR PARTICULAR DEALER DOES 

NOT SELL H. & P. GLOVES, SEND US HIS 
NAME AND WE WILL THANK YOU 

WITH ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BLOTTERS 





TRACE mAaRK 


H. & P. GLOVES 


ARE MADE FOR MEN 
AND FOR WOMEN 

AND FOR CHILDREN, 
AND ARE MADE ONLY BY 


HUTCHENS&POTTER 


JOHNSTOWN - NEW YORK 
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experience of his earlier days, which is 
the cause of periodic spells of terrible men- 
tal and physical suffering. Returning to 
France with the other members of the ex- 
pedition, Rivarez meets Marguerite, who 
first hates and then loves her brother’s bril- 
liant friend. When the situation begins to 
grow interesting Rivarez, having revealed 
nothing about himself, suddenly disap- 
pears, and the story ends, so to speak, no- 
where. However, unsatisfactory though 
the book may be as a story, the reader will 
be profoundly impressed with the account 
of the perils and pains endured by the 
expedition. One must be interested, too, in 
the bizarre -camaraderie of intellect and 
soul that, held together so closely the alert- 
minded, cultured Marguerite, the loyal, un- 
selfish Réne and the baffling Rivarez. 


TOWER OF IVORY. A NOVEL. By 


Gertrupe ATruerton. THE MACMILLAN 


CoMPANY, $1.50. 


Gertrude Atherton is a novelist who takes 
herself with superb seriousness. Of recent 
years she has made it her mission, through 
the medium of frequent magazine and news- 
paper articles, to scold American writers of 
fiction as a class because of their alleged 
inability, or unwillingness, to reflect mod- 
ern life except in its most superficial and 
conventional phases. The natural inference 
to be drawn from this stern arraignment is 
that only in the works of Mrs. Atherton, 
amongst native novelists, shall we find the 
complex social existence of to-day truthfully 
and fearlessly revealed. 

Undeniably clever and brilliant as this 
author is, she is neither great nor profound. 
Her character delineations are often daz- 
zling and piquant, but rarely do they con- 
vince. 

“Tower of Ivory,” which has been 
rumored to be the final attempt on the part 
of this writer to win unstinted gratitude 
and admiration from the hitherto somewhat 
unappreciative reading public, is in some 
respects a remarkable achievement, al- 
though not to be included among the best 
of the many novels from Mrs. Atherton’s 
pen. Only some of the minor figures, as, 
for instance, the sharp-tongued, diverting 
Princess Nachmeister, impress one with any 
sense whatever of reality. Margarethe 
Styr, the heroine (a peerless dramatic so- 
prano of unknown origin), is a subtle, 
fascinating, splendid creature, but only at 
rare intervals, as when she dares to recall 
and confess her utterly degraded past, does 
she convey a suggestion of flesh and blood 
humanity. Ordham, the young English 
hero, is a good-looking, half-spoiled, selfish 
and rather spineless member of the British 
aristocracy. ‘Curiously enough, the author 
betrays a quite nalve admiration for this 
puppet, who before the end comes peril- 
ously near to proving himself an unmiti- 
gated cad, Much of the scene is laid in 
and about Munich, with whose social and 
political life Mrs. Atherton is evidently well 
acquainted. Ordham. has drifted te the 
Bavarian capital to study languages and 
train himself vaguely for a possible diplo- 
matic career. The concrete results of the 
noble youth’s experience do not make edi- 
fying reading. Why La Styr, absorbed in 
her art and personally known to the few, 
should have developed a heart interest in 
this commonplace stripling passes under- 
standing, but such was the case! Mrs. 
Atherton’s description of the meeting be- 
tween these two at Neuschwanstein, the 
mountain castle of half-crazed King Lud- 
wig, the Wagner enthusiast, is theatrical, 
yet marvellously well done. Graphic and 
impressive, too, are the occasional accounts 
of La Styr’s impassioned renderings of the 
great Wagner réles at the opera house. In 
fact, there is much in the book, merely in- 
cidental to the story, that makes intensely 
interesting reading. Oddly enough, while 
most novelists bore us when they indulge in 
this sort of thing, in the case of “Tower of 
Ivory” it partly atones for a singularly un- 
pleasant and unconvincing story that is 
marked by artificiality and exaggeration 
from its beginning to its lame and impotent 
conclusion. 


LITTLE ALIENS. By Myra Ketty, 
Avutnor or “Lrrriz Crrizens,” “Warps 
or Luiserty,” “Tae Gortpen Sxason,” 
erc., etc. Intustratep. Cuaates Scrre- 
wer’s Sons, $1.50. 


Those who have learned to enjoy and to 
love the rarely charming East Side 
“sketches” of Myra Kelly will welcome this 
posthumous volume, and after reading it 
will more than ever realize how much we 
have lost in her death. A short 
essay on the difficulties of the teacher’s 
life in the crowded quarters of New York 


has sense and humor such as we have 
learned to expect of the author. 
lew eight short stories sufficiently varied in 
subject and detail, but all concerned with 
the little folk Myra Kelly so well knew 
how to depict. In all these there seems to 
be no falling off in the humor, the vivid 
realism, and the natural pathos of her work, 
though they must have been written while 
the author struggled with the long iliness 
which so recently proved fatal. Here again 
are our little friends, the ever amiable and 
benevolent Morris Mowgelewsky, the self- 
sufficient and energetic Patrick Brennan, 
the courageous Nathan Spiderwitz, the 
hygicnic Yetta Aaronson, and others of 
distinctive character. Miss Constance 
Bailey is still the discriminating and sym- 
pathetic teacher of the First Readers, and 
she suffers nothing by contrast with the 
severe and mechanical Miss Blake, to 
whose class the First Readers are tem- 
porarily “’moted” after taking “ ’zamina- 
tions” without knowing it. This is a book 
to be thankful for, to laugh over, and al- 
most to cry over. Where shall we find a 
successor to Miss Kelly the inimitable? 


THE KINGDOM OF SLENDER 
SWORDS. By Haris Eeminiz Rives, 
Autor or “Satan Sanperson,” “Hazarts 
Covuraczous,” etc. Ittustrations sy A. 
B. Wenzett. Tue Bosss-Merritt Com- 
PANY, $1.50. 


The scene of Miss Rives’s latest story is 
laid in Japan, where this author has spent 
most of her time since her marriage a few 
years ago to Mr. Post Wheeler, an attaché 
of the American Embassy at Tokyo.’ The 
chief merit of the novel, in our opinion, 
lies in jts masterly study of the contrast 
between the Japanese temperament and that 
of the Anglo-Saxon or American. The 
heroine is an American girl whose deceased 
parents had lived in Japan before her birth. 
The vague allusions to the personality of 
the father, by the way, remind one irre- 
sistibly of Lafcadio Hearn. 

Barbara makes her first voyage to the 
Islanu Kingdom full of eager anticipation. 
Upon her arrival at Tokyo she immediately 
enters upon a strange and markedly excit- 
ing experience, in which love, pathos, vil- 
lany, heroism and modern science play 
avout equal parts. 

An intensely patriotic Japanese girl, 
whose noble yet revolting sacrifice of her- 
self at a critical moment throws into strik- 
ing contrast Eastern and Western ideas of 
duty and virtue, is the most original and 
remarkable figure in the book. The other 
characters are mainly tourists or members 
of the diplomatic set. The somewhat melo- 
dramatic, swiftly moving story is admirably 
told, while the incidental descriptions and 
local coloring, if inclined at times to be 
gorgeously impressionistic, are executed 
with fine literary art. 

Baron Makino has contributed a compli- 
mentary foreword, in which he states “that 
besides being excellent and agreeable read- 
ing, the book contains elements of serious 
and instructive consideration, which can- 
not but contribute toward establishing bet- 
ter and healthier knowledge between the 
East and the West of the Pacific.” 


DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. BOOKS 
I-XII. By Atrrep Noves. New Yorx: 
Frepertcx A. Stoxes Company, $1.50. 


One of the best of the many singing 
lyrics with which the epic of Mr. Noyes is 
thick sown is the prologue addressed to 
America and prefacing the American edi- 
tion. An exordium precedes Book I of the 
epic, and then that book opens with Queen 
Elizabeth in Council. Book II starts Drake 
upon the western voyage which is to prove 
a piratical spoiling of the Spaniard. Book 
VIII fetches him back to England in time 
to engage the Spanish Armada, and Book 
XII closes with the discomfiture and de- 
struction of King Philip’s fleet. Drake’s 
love story is an incident of the poem, and 
there are episodes of adventure scattered 
through the books concerned with his long 
voyage in American waters and the Pacific. 

Mr. Noyes’s descriptions are spirited and 
even gorgeous, but they somewhat lack 
variety, and we think most readers will 
admit that this twentieth<entury epic is 
not only far less majestic-in subject, con- 
ception, and metrical movement than the 
great English epic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury but actually less interesting as a nar- 
rative. One of the most striking passages 
in the poem is the tale of Drake’s adven- 
tures among the savages of Patagonia. 
Here, as throughout the work, the author 
is especially successful in his treatment of 
ocean phenomena. The truculent patriot- 
ism of the poem sounds a little odd in view 
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Are now showing the latest Parisian Models 


Also their own Exclusive Designs 


in Dress and Street Hats ° 


WE INVITE YOUR 


126 & 128 FIFTH AVENUE 


EARLY INSPECTION 


NEW YORK 














| The Shoes Made By 
ect> 
and offered, ready to wear, through lead- 
ing boot shops in the larger cities, should 
not be confused with or in any way com- 
pared with the widely-heralded brands of 
factory-made shoes, whether the latter be 
called ‘‘ bench-made*’ —‘‘ hand-made'’ 
—or what not. 

**Cort’’ shoes are made in a custom 
shop—not a factory —entirely by custom 
workmen, over lasts evolved through a 
life-time of boot-making to individual 
measure. 

They are of the’strictest custom quality 
and correctness and are literally, custom 
boots in every particular except price— 
and the fact that you do not have to wait 
for them. 

They are made for both men and 
women and for every occasion of street, 
dress or sporting wear. 

They fetch from 8 to 15 dollars at retail. 

Let us tell you where they may be had. 


8 THOMAS CORT, rnc. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N. J. 








CORT SHOES MAY BE HAD IN PARIS FROM 
J. B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 39 RUE DE CHAILLOT 
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are now being offered by leading mer- 
chants in all the new weaves and colors 
for Fall wear — Crepes, Crépons, Ben- 
galines, Crepe Faille Sublime, Pongees, 
Shikii and Foulards. 


All genuine Cheney Silks have the 
name on the label, and stamped on the 
end of the piece. 





Cheney Silks include ‘‘ Shower-Proof” 
Foulards, si oa agg samy —_ 
Upholstery ours, Velvets, 
Ribbons Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 
Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, Etc., Etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Sitk Manufacturers 
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GODIVA 


A JAX 


eA Brushes 
Best Brushes Made 


SAMSON 


Brushing is Life to the Hair 


Every stroke of a Howard Brush reaches through 

and brushes each layer of hair, keeping it clean, 

» healthy and vigorous and makes the scalp tingle 

with a healthy glow, exciting vitality and en- 
couraging a luxurious growth. 





Howard Brushes are scientifically con- 
structed. Their stiff, penetrating 
_ bristlesand beautifully finished 















































Write 

for this 

booklet 

The ease with 

which the hair 

may be kept lux- 
uriant and beautiful 
will be fully appreci- 
ated by any person read- 
ing our interesting, instruc- 
tive booklet entitled 


THE HAIR. 
AND HYGIENE 


is book contains simply stated, scientific 
facts about the life and growth of the Hair. 3 
It will be sent free to anyone addressing Dept. K. 


GODIVA BRUSH 





ITS GROWTH 


backs of Turtle Ebony, or 


other precious woods, 
combine elegance, 
utility and dura- 
bility to a sur- 
passing 
degree. 

¢ GODIVA 


iSh Dainiy 


" / 
| eA 


Stfoward SAMSON 
Military De Lux 
to*6 29 
per pou 


POWDER 


is a specially prepared powder with 
which a Hair Brush may be thor- 
oughly cleansed without the slight- 
est injury to the Bristles. 
merchant cannot supply you with 
“Godiva Brush Powder,” we will send 
a sample tube on receipt of five cents, 


If your 


or box of six tubes, for a quarter. 
The name Moward is on the handle of every Howard Brush 
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Cocktails 


Taste right because 
mixed right—to meas- 
ure, not by guess. 


Simply strain 

through cracked 

ice and serve. 
Martini ( base) and Manhat- 


tan (whis. base) are the most 
popular. il good dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


At 








of the fact that Spain and England have 
been fast friends for more than a century, 
and of the further fact that an English 
princess now shares th- throne of Spain. 
Mr. Noyes becomes rerocious again and 
again in singing of the old enemy, now so 
firm a friend, and he is thoroughly blood- 
thirsty in his tone toward Mary Queen of 
Scots, the beheading of whom he more than 
justifies. The lyric freshness of the songs 
is undeniable, but one seems to detect an 
echo of Kipling in the song near the close 
of Book VI. 


LABRADOR: THE .COUNTRY AND 
THE PEOPLE. By Wirrep T. Gren- 
ret, C.M.G., M.R.C.S., M.D. (Oxon), 
amp Orners. THe Macmittan Co. $2.25 
NET. 

This volume, edited and largely written 
by the self-sacrificing Dr. Grenfell, is like- 
ly to remain for a long time to come the 
autuoritative work on Labrador. It is also 
likely to revolutionize the popular notion 
of that land. How many persons suspect 
that Labrador has a delightful climate 
from mid-May to October, that it may well 
become one day an important wheat grow- 
ing region, that much of it is suitable for 
growing of small fruits and many vege- 
tables, that its native wild berries are de- 
licious and abundant? There are other sur- 
prises in Dr. Grenfell’s book. 

Of history Labrador has little, so that 
small space is given to this subject. Dr. 
Grenfell himself writes of its physiography, 
and Reginald Aldworth Daly of its geology 
and scenery. A separate chapter by A. P. 
Low is given to the Hamilton River and 
the Grand Falls. Dr. Grenfell himself 
writes of “The People of the Coast,” to 
whom he has devoted his life for about 
twenty years. William B. Cabot of Boston 
writes of “‘The Indians,” and has most sur- 
prising things to say of .the richness of 
their language. “The Missions’’ are prop- 
erly the task of Dr. Grenfell. Religion in 
Labrador is peculiarly a thing not of words 
| but of deeds, and the chapter on “The Mis- 
sions” is a record of noble self-devotion, 
| for the work of the missionaries is done 
for a mere living, and that of the simplest 
| sort. Reindeer and dogs are discussed in 
two interesting chapters by Dr. Grenfell, 
and he it is who writes the three chapters 
on the fisheries. Few chapters in the book 
lare of more absorbing interest than that 
| by the editor on “The Ocean Mammals.” 
“The Birds and the Flora” occupy two 
chapters that bristle with surprises for 
those who know naught of Labrador, and 
there is an illustrated appendix in which 
insects and marine crustacea are discussed. 
One rises from the reading of this de- 
lightful and informing book with the con- 
viction that the author’s expectation that 
Labrador will one day be an important 
summer resort, and a favorite haunt of 
hunters and fishermen, will be realized. 


|THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH AND THE 
CITY STREETS. By Jane Appams, 
Hutt Hovse, Curcaco. AUTHOR OF 
Democracy anp Soctat Eruics, Newer 
Ipgats or Peace, Etc. New York: Tur 
Macmittan Co. $1.25 NET. 














The growth of social settlements in the 
United States during the last twenty years 
has been mainly in two directions—the one, 
toward an understanding of the life of the 
poor that the investigator may arouse the 
comfortable minority to do something for 
the uncomfortable majority; the other, to- 
ward organizing and educating small groups 
of men and women that they may help 
| themselves and, by their leadership, leaven 
the whole lumpish mass known vaguely in 
great cities as the tenement dwellers. Miss 
Addams is almost alone in her ability to 
compass both methods of settlement work. 
| She has investigated without alienating her 
| neighbors, she has interpreted their needs 
|to readers of her books, and she has or- 
| ganized at Hull House a little democracy 
| that counts for much in the civic life of 
In these days of aeroplanes and 


| Chicago. 
| high-flying theories, she has kept her feet 
|on the ground. 

“The Spirit of Youth and the City 


Streets” is a plea that wholesome pleasures 
| may be restored to young people who have 
been robbed of them by modern industry 
and the conditions of tenement life. Boys 
and girls, unprepared by adequate training 
in home or school, countless thousands of 
| them the children of aliens, are thrust into 
shops and factories with the instinct for 
| play still dominant in their immature minds. 
The city offers small means of recreation 
to such as these, and neither they nor their 
parents know where to find it or any stim- 
ulus toward bettering the situation of 
which they are the innocent victims. The 





street corner, the dance hall, the cheap 
theatre and the pool room are the only 
solace to exhausting labor. The boy often 
courts the adventure of petty misdemeanors 
or change of employment until he is ‘dis- 
couraged by the police or his own help- 
lessness and sinks into a dull acquiescence 
of the routine of factory, coarse food and 
sleep, or drifts into the increasing ranks 
of loafers and criminals. The girl en- 
counters the dangers of the street, the 
dance hall and the cheap excursion, until 
she secures a husband of her kind and be- 
comes the overburdened mother of a fam- 
ily, or she succumbs to the temptations of 
finery and “a good time” and loses the 
life she would save if she had the oppor- 
tunity for innocent pleasures. 

Miss Addams brings home to her reader 
a conviction of the inevitableness of all 
this human waste until society shall recog- 
nize its responsibility for its youth, until 
cities shall learn that the most precious 
of all their possessions are the lives of 
their children. “The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets” is a book to be read 
and reckoned with. 


A GROUP OF ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 
OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By C. T. Wincuesrer, Pro- 
Fessor oF Enciisn Literature 1x Was- 
LeyAN Uwniversiry. Tue MacMILLan 
Company. $1.50. 


Professor Winchester’s very modest 
preface almost disarms criticism, and it 
were a very ill-natured reader, indeed, who 
should quarrel with his agreeabie pages. 
Of the men he has chosen to discyss the 
most important is Lamb, who is likely to 
be the only one of the group to engage the 
attention of many readers a century hence, 
unless, indeed, perhaps DeQuincey’s “Con- 
fessions,” and his astonishing “Murder 
Considered as One of the Fine Arts,” 
shall continue popular so long. Certainly 
Lamb is clearly enough the sole man of 
the group whose best known writings are 
safe among the cherished classics of the 
language. It would have been interesting 
had Professor Winchester pointed out and 
discussed at some length the fact that 
Lamb shows almost as vigorous a life to- 
day as his famous friends Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, both of them far greater men 
than he. Professor Winchester’s recogni- 
tion of something essentially heroic in the 
private life of Lamb is gratifying. It 
would be curious if Lamb, whom the 
savage Carlyle so superficially misjudged, 
should outlive the rugged sage of Chelsea. 

It was a genuine service to literature to 
place Hazlitt once more before us in clear 
light, and we envy all those who are yet 
young enough and sufficiently unread to 
come for the first time upon Hazlitt’s es- 
says. Who that made acquaintance with 
them young can forget the sharp impression 
that he took of their fine and clear sig- 
nificance ? 

John Wilson, we suspect, is irrevocably 
lost to the rising generation, and how few 
will now be found to read the early Nine- 
teenth Century reviewers! Nevertheless, 
Pr Winchest has done well to 
mark the place of these men and to tell 
us how the reviews themselves originated. 
He has not treated Hunt at too great 
length, though his judgment is sound that 
Hunt’s essays no longer hold an important 
place in the literature of their time. The 
paper on Hunt, like several of the others, 
has much anecdotic interest. 


THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. By Epzx 
Puttirotts, AutHor or “THe Haven,” 
“CuILpREN oF THE Mist,” “Tus Tuaze 
Broruers,” Etc. New Yorx: Joun 
Lanz Company, $1.50. 


Here is another of Mr. Phillpotts’s grim 
stories dealing with his favorite folk of 
Dartmoor. A woman’s deliberate, calculat- 
ing and mercenary faithlessness to her 
plighted word is the motif that keeps the 
story going. Her rejected lover is trans- 
formed by his sweetheart’s treachery, and 
the reader is permitted to look on at his 
subsequent course and to read the double 
lesson conveyed. There are fewer charac 
ters than Mr. Phillpotts usually allows 
his countryside, but the few are sufficiently’ 
and truthfully elaborated. Those who have 
followed the author through the already 
long list of his bookg.will hardly recall just 
such a character as the. deceived husband 
in this story. He is an extremely interest- 
ing study—a creature of relative wealth and 
great physical strength, willing to use both 
brutally, if need be, to win the woman he 
covets. Though not so long as some of 
Mr. Phillpotts’ previous works, this one is 
riper, more compact and direct than most. 





























The ““Howd’’ & “Le Beau’’ 


Front Laced 


CORSETS 


The ‘‘Howd’’ corset is the nucleus of figure moulding. To its perfec- 
tion has been given years of study by the best corset Artists in the coun- 
try. It is an harmonious whole, containing only the best features of all 
other corsets built to impart grace, beauty of lines, health and comfort. 
Each bone is placed with the greatest consideration for anvigenical laws, 
eliminating all pressure and obtrusive stiffness. 

Woman, to be beautiful must be healthy and to be healthy, she must 
be properly corseted, having freedom of expansion through diaphragm 
and unlimited breathing room. 





** Le Beau’”’ 


A corset steel directly in oye » ype on every vital spot, 
fe) 


sveltness and comfort, heretofore unknown. 

These corsets are soft, pliable and adjusted by lacing in 
front, where the only proper results can be obtained. No 
woman is conceded to have a good figure without perfect 
back lines, and as the back never changes in width, why expect 
to get good results from a back adjustment? If discomfort 
is felt, it needs relieving by loosening in front, not in the back. 


prevents the digestive organs from per rming their oper 
functions.. The result is, bad skin, poor complexion and suffer- 
ing, which no amount of beautiful gowning can conceal. Where 
nature has been a little unmindful of evenly distributing flesh, 
help her by wearing this corset, which moulds symmetrically 
into perfect lines, every part of the figure, super-inducing grace, 


Our patent front lacing device enables us to produce a front effect two inches narrower than any other corset. 
All goods guaranteed non-rustable. Best materials and workmanship. 


AT PRICES FROM $5.00 to $40.00 
Originators Not Imitators 


THE HOWD CORSET Co. 
CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


732 Stewart Building 3854 Grand Boulevard 


























The Most Extensive Stock and the Largest 


Business In Fine Shoes In America .". 











Andrew Alexander 


Sixth Ave. at Nineteenth St. 
New York 








The new designs in Women’s 
Boots and Slippers for Autumn 
and Winter wear are ready :: :: 


If it is inconvenient to call we 
will mail a small booklet, illus- 
trating some of the more im- 
portant shapes :: :: 3: 3: 3: 


Naturally, a visit of inspection is 
much more satisfactory, as no 
illustrative process adequately 
portrays the beauty of a really 
fine shoe :: *: 3: t 2 3 
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Wild's Orientals | 


In your Fall refurnishing, begin with the rugs—“build up.” 
To secure an Oriental Rug of a certain size, coloring and de- 

’ sign to fit a decorative scheme is often most difficult. 
In making selections, begin at Wild’s. 
Our Fall stock is replete with choice specimens from the 
Oriental weavers — carpets, rugs and mats; both modern 
and antique 


——all vegetable dyes, and all reasonably priced. 





If you have “built down,” you are most likely to find your 
rug in our extensive collection—or we can have it woven to 
order. 

Come in and see our Fall stock. You are welcome. 


JosePH Wi 
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“STEERO 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products C2., New York. 





“A Cube 
Makes a Cup”’ 


TEERO Bouillon Cubes 

make a delicious, appe- 
tizing bouillon. It ‘s so 
simple—just pour boiling 
water on a Cube. It dissolves at 
once into rich, vea/ bouillon—not 
tasteless beef tea. In Steero bouil- 
lon the flavor of vegetables, spices 


and beef is perfectly blended. 
Send for Free Samples 


We will gladly mail you free, enough 
Steero Cubes to demonstrate their great con- 
venience and fine quality. 

Box of 12 sent for 35¢c. id, if your 
dealer hasn’t them ; - oo weg ge Be of 50 
and 100 Cubes, Ask your grocer or druggist. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 19@ William St., New York 
Under the Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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ON THE BOOKSHELVES 
N “A Gentle Knight of Old Branden- 


burg’ (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.50) Charles Major has gone out 


of his accu paths to write an his 
torical story of Prussia and her neighbors 
in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. His heroine is Wilhemina, sister 
of Frederick the Great, and most of the 
other characters are kingly and princely 
persons. Mr. Major has not attempted any 
such folly as archaic English to give his 
story an air of chronological realism, nor 
has he wasted much space in providing at- 
mosphere and local color. He assures us, 
however, that the chief incidents of the 
tale are strictly historical, The author 
is treading partly in the perilous footsteps 
of a very distinguished predecessor, for 
one of his characters, early in the story, 
like Barry Lindon himself, is carried pris- 
oner to be drafted into the half-crazy 
Prussian monarch’s army. The tale 
bristles with adventures told with much 
spirit, and sometimes with no little humor. 
The anonymous illustrator has attempted 
to supply in his pictures, by means of cos- 
tume, furniture, and architectural details, 
some of the local color that Mr. Major 
has not been at any pains to provide. In 
one picture at least, however, an error of 
perspective has resulted in a most laugh- 
able misproportioning of the figures in 
foreground, background, and middle dis- 
tance. Mr. Major’s attempt leaves upon 
the reader a singular impression of his 
torical unreality and chronological indefi- 
niteness, 


In the volume “American Meat: Its 
Method of Production and Influence on 
the Public Health” (New York: Theodore 
E. Schulte; London: George Bell & Sons; 
$1.50) Dr. Albert Leffingwell, late presi- 
dent of the American Humane Society, 
makes an attack upon the administration 
of the Federal Pure Food Law. He ad- 
mits that meat packing houses are vastly 
cleaner than they were before the awaken- 
ing of four or five years ago, that many 
abuses of that time have disappeared, but 
he insists that the packers have far too 
much influence in the administration of the 
law, that cruelty still exists in the butchery 
of animals, that inspection is not thor- 
oughly effective, that the rules under which 
inspection is made are far too lax. He 
discusses the rules governing inspection 
and condemnation of carcasses more or less 
affected with such diseases as tuberculosis, 
lumpy jaw, trichina, and the like, and in- 
sists that, even if it be allowed that parts 
of the meat of diseased animals may be 
safely sold to the puouc, the labels under 
the guarantee of Federal inspection should 
leave no room for the purchaser to believe 
that he is buying the meat of absolutely 
sound animals. He desires a further in- 
vestigation of conditions and practices in 
the meat industry, and an amendment of 
the law so as to make possible the effective 
protection of public health. If Dr. Leffing- 
well’s contention can be accepted as sound, 
there is crying need of just what he urges, 
and in any event we may be sure that no 
law, Federal or State, and no system of 
inspection can long be an absolute guarantee 
against abuses. Only the most simple- 
minded believers in the efficacy of statute 
law ever supposed that Co: and the 
Agricultural Department could supply the 
place of that eternal vigilance which is the 
price not only of liberty but of health. 
Perhaps the most pertinent suggestion of 
Dr. oye is that meat inspection 
should taken from the hands of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and lodged else- 
where. 


“The Old Order Changeth: A View of 
American Democracy” (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.25 net) is a smallish volume 
of essays by William Allen White, whose 
novel, “A Certain Rich Man,” has attained 
a wide popularity. Mr. White represents 
that growing body of American thinkers 
who look forward with confidence to the 
future of our democracy, who accept some 
of the tenets of socialism, but decline to 
see the wholesomeness or necessity for the 
“class consciousness” of which many of 
the more violent socialists talk so much. 
He concludes that the capitalist must 
justify himself to the people if his func- 
tions are not to be taken over by the state, 


to popular aspiration than they once were, 
but a careful study of decisions by the 
Federal Supreme Court would probably 
satisfy him that it has never lagged very 
far behind the politico-economic convic- 
tions of the people. Advanced thinkers 
have the habit of assuming, when the 
courts take conservative ground, that they 
are flying in the face of the popular will, 
when, as a matter of fact, the courts are 
merely with the unconvinced majority 
rather than with the convinced minority. 
It would be hard to prove that even the 
Dredd Scott decision was reactionary from 
the majority point of view. Mr. White's 
tone is sanguine, conciliatory, not often 
over-sentimental. His style is without spe- 
cial charm, distinction, or force, and in 
seeking the last named quality he some- 
times disregards taste and restraint with- 
out compassing his end. As an expression 
of American thought from the heart of the 
Middle West these essays are significant 
and valuable. 


TWO ‘STORIES OF MYSTERY 


AND CRIME 
N “The Whispering Pines” (G. P. 
I Putnam’s Sons, $1.50) Anna 


Katharine Green has at last pro- 
duced a detective story that is 
worthy of the author of “The Leavenworth 
Case.” The “whispering pines,” that give 
the richly suggestive title to the book, sur- 
round a country clubhouse situated on the 
outskirts of a smal! provincial town. Dur- 
ing the winter the building is locked up 
and deserted. On a certain snowy night a 
young man driving by in a cutter notices 
smoke issuing from a chimney. As presi- 
dent of the club he naturally decides to 
make an investigation. Having gained an 
entrance with some difficulty, and while 
still in darkness himself, he is suddenly 
dumbfounded at the apparition of a beauti- 
ful young woman with a horror-stricken 
countenance, who comes flying down the 
stairs bearing a flickering candle in her 
hand, seizes a cloak and hat from the rack 
and quickly disappears in the night. This 
girl, whom the man, Ranelagh, had unsuc- 
cessfully urged to elope with him that very 
evening, is actually the younger sister of 
his fiancée, whose dead body the faithless 
lover discovers ten minutes later with 
marks of strangulation upon the throat. 
Shortly afterward the police arrive, and 
Ranelagh, unable to explain his own pres- 
ence because of unwillingness to implicate 
the younger sister, is arrested on the charge 
of murder. Then follows the slow unravel- 
ling of the mystery, which is of course 
peculiarly baffling to the inconstant Rane- 
lagh. Three or four times the unsophisti- 
cated reader thinks he has identified the 
guilty one in as many different persons and 
finds he is wrong in each successive case. 
The characters in the story may be totally 
lifeless and machine-made, but why com- 
plain? 
The. mystery is the thing, and in this 
instance it is unquestionably a mighty good 
one. 


After reading “Cab No. 44” (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, $1.50), by R. F. Fos- 
ter, the noted authority on bridge, we would 
sincerely advise that worthy gentleman to 
stick closely hereafter to the guidance of 
neophytes through the complexities of 
bridge and kindred games, for assuredly he 
is sadly out of his element as a writer of 
mystery yarns. One New York financier 
bets another the sum of $10,000 that a big 
robbery can be committed by private ar- 
rangement and that the thief will be en- 
abled, without any outside assistance what- 
ever, to elude the metropolitan police for 
one entire month. An obliging English- 
man, on a visit to the United States, offers 
his services as a thief, and the ball starts 
rolling. The idea is fairly original and 
promising, but Mr. Foster has developed 
his plot so awkwardly and crudely that one 
actually loses interest long before the climax 
is reached. 

The characters, with the exception of the 
hero, are prosperous Americans of the vul- 
gar type that are apt to be noticeable in 
Gotham’s more pretentious hotels. It 
questionable taste, to say the least, on 
part of the author, to make an Englishman 
the only person of decent breeding in his 
book. 


Francis Jeffrey, in a once famous essay, 
held that as civilization increases 
province of poetry inevitably decreases. 
Whether we agree or break with him, we 
cannot but subscribe to the obvious parallel 
in the case of the tale of mystery. Few 
names lift above the mass of men and 
clever must be the effort to be rewarded in 
this sated day. 
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Le Papillon 
Corset Co. 


Mme. Gardner, Mgr. 
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MISSES’ MODEL 

for young girls and de- 
votees of golf, tennis or any other 
where freedom of 
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Your attention is called especially to our method of 


making 
Corsets to Order 


They are manufactured und.r the most scrupulous 
scientific supervision with the result that the whole 
construction is hygienic and elegant. 

Every woman’s figure is provided for; every 
woman's fancy is considered in designing and making 


LE PAPILLON CORSETS 





Hip Confiner and Reducer 


Effects what present fashion de- 
mands, that the hips be as slender as 
possible and that the curve from the 
waist nearly to the knees be unbroken. 
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21 West 38th Street 


New York 
Telephone 4383 Murray Hill 





“EDNA” MODEL 

The newest Le Papillon Creation 
adapt- is a veritable revelation and a posi- 
tive necessity for wear with Direc- 
toire Gowns. Every model is an 
original conception of surpassing ex- 
cellence in every detail. 

French Coutille........ $14.00 upwards 








There is a wide range of styles and the choice of 
fabrics is especially extensive. 


Promptness and the best workmanship obtainable 
make dissatisfaction impossible. 


Write today for our booklet, showing other fashionable 
models at moderate prices. 
The Premier Corset of the 
Fashionable World Today 





When ordering, give hip measure- 
ments only, as no fitting is required. 
Domestic Coutille...... all sizes $2.00 


English Coutille .............. 3.00 
French Coutille ............... 4.00 
Batiste Coutille ............... 5.00 




















“Burbyotte’’ tre suintes Glue 


A Glue of great benefit to hat manufacturers, furriers and 
milliners, also good for household use, as it sticks the most deli- 
cate fabric with absolutely no injury to its texture or color. It 
will stick material to any curved form or shape instead of sewing, 
and is invaluable when used for turning over edges. 

No home should be without a can of Burbyotte. 








Gaaranteed Not to Stain or Wrinkle 
SOLD ONLY IN QUART CANS FOR $1.50 


Burby, Agents, 534 Fifth Avenue, New York 




































Sachets De Toilette 
Du Dr. Dys 


OW is the time when the American 
woman should devote the utmost care 
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(Patented May 17, 1910) 


MOTOR VEILS 


have met with such unprece- 
dented success that we now 
offer them to you with beautiful 
rich painted borders in flowered 
or conventional designs Both 
body and border guaranteed 
fast color. 

The AUTARO Motor Veil 
protects you from the dust and 
wind. Keeps you warm and 
comfortable. Holds the hat 
firmly in the strongest wind. 

Or as a scarf or throw adds the 
last touch necessary to a be- 
coming and smart toilette. 

Made in thirty-two colors— 
finest quality double weave chiffon. 

Six different border designs, 
Two Styles “MAT ee. — 
“HEAD SIZE"— 


Have you seen 

The AUTARO Evening Scarf ? 

The AUTARO Waterproof 
Hood? 

Watch for 

The AUTARO Evening Wrap, 

trimmed with marabout or ostrich feathers. 

Write for full description. 


For sale at the leading New 
York shops. If your dealer 


cannot you, write us 
and we panes whe 
is filled. Price $4.00 and up. 


AUTARO VEIL Co. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(The House of Original Novelties) 
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OPENINGS 


A First Glimpse of the Autumn Models 
as Shown by Two Great Couturiers 


HOLIDAY and an impending strike 
among the sewing girls delayed, 
somewhat, the opening of the 
usual exposition of autumn 

models. Therefore, the first few days 
consisted of an excited rushing from one 
place to another and at the present writing 
I am dealing only with the models dis 
played at two houses—the Maison Worth 
and Martial et Armand. 


NO STRIKING INNOVATIONS. 


While there is little that is really new, 
there is much to describe. A new manner 
of doing old things—a new mingling of 
colors, and a return of old fashions; some 
of these only a few seasons past, and 
some going back for centuries, all these 
make the expositions unexpectedly interest- 
ing. Yet it is impossible to say at this 
moment which of all the different forms 
displayed will become the accepted one. 
Indeed, it is likely that this season, as has 
been the case for several preceding ones, 
there will be a pleasing variety and still 
each woman can follow her personal taste 
while keeping inside the magic ring of 
“les modes.” 


AT THE MAISON WORTH 


In the stately rooms of the Maison 
Worth, the old traditions of the house still 
preserve an atmosphere. While receiving 
their clients, new and old, on the opening 
day the vendeuses themselves were charm- 
ingly gowned in the last word. The mani- 
kins, all beautiful young women, while 
awaiting the call to the robing room sat 
and stood about the corridors clad only in 
lovely silk kimonas wrapped lightly over 
their corsets and single, close-fitting under- 
garment. The red, green, purple, and 
blue of these little silk wraps made charm- 
ing bits of color in dim corners and ’gainst 
the dark carved wood of the fine old furni- 
ture. 

Later, clothed in a superb black velvet 
evening cloak, shaped like the cape of a 
Roman priest, one of these adorable creat- 
ures stepped forth with stately, studied 
movements, displaying to the full the 
beauty of the wide flowing garment. 
Smooth-fitting on the shoulders, it fell at 
the back in circular folds; the fronts curved 
shorter, rounding to the throat, over 
straight, sack-like fronts that fastened 
from neck to hem. Throughout, it was 
lined with a soft, coarsely-corded white 
moiré, this lining much en evidence, as the 
wing-like sides floated back in walking. 
With corded edges, a deep square collar 
was faced with the moiré and the long, 
loose coat sleeves turned up into high white 
cuffs. Collars are of every size and shape, 
but this wide collar was shown again on a 


The novel feature of the skirt lies in two 
indentations shown in the bottom. These 
are rounded on the upper edges and the 
part hollowed out in front is deeper than 
that behind. This gives, in front, a charm- 
ing glimpse of the feet to the ankles, and 
behind there is no unsightly kicking-up of 
the skirt when the wearer walks. Even a 
person conservative in matters of dress 
must recognize the chic and charm of this 
fascinating finish on a slender, graceful 
figure. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND ARE PARTIAL TO 
DIRECTOIRE MODES 


As is obvious this is a reminiscence of a 
mode of the Directoire—a period greatly 
affected by this house in their present 
models. This model retaining its quaint 
beauty is shown in different materials for 
the street. In their evening gowns the 
Directoire ideas are even more pronounced. 
There are fascinating, absurd little trains— 
scarcely even to be called trains—merely 
a bit of cloth, a point, or a corner, drop- 
ping from the drapery to a few inches on 
the floor. Often they end in a long tassel, 
with the effect of a rat hanging by his tail. 

There is much more that I could dwell 
on regarding the beautiful models dis- 
played at these houses, but I must hasten 
to give some general hints of the new 
models, leaving detailed descriptions for 
later letters. 


LAVISH USE OF FUR 


It is impossible to over estimate the im- 
portance of fur. There is hardly a gown 
that does not show a deep band of it on 
the skirt, and the more delicate the ma- 
terial forming the gown, the more necessary 
seems to be the fur trimming. There are 
fur buttons, and fur cordelieres, certainly 
a most quaint substitute for a belt. 

The muffs of last winter were described 
as “enormously wide” so the only way to 
describe this season’s is to state that they 
are much wider than those of last year, 
in fact a wider muff is not conceivable. 
Some of these show feathers mixed with 
fur, and there are some beautiful creations 
of marabout and ostrich feathers. Most 
fur sets, however, come in two piecés—a 
large, shaped stole, and muff, made up of 
as many skins with attached heads and 
tails as the purse can buy. 

New coats for motoring, made of rough 
surfaced, coarsely woven frieze, are shaped 
like men’s coats—loose, comfortably wide, 
with sleeves drawn into big cuffs. 


RIBBON EYES FOR LITTLE FURRED BEASTS 


Those who find unpleasant the glassy 
artificial eyes generally given to the heads 
of foxes and other beasts when devoted to 
ini adornment may rejoice in the 





second coat. It differed by shaping into 
points on the bust and lengthening to the 
waist line. This also was faced with white 
moiré that contrasted beautifully with a 
border of dark fur. 


BLACK AND WHITE HOLDS IT OWN 


The ever popular and beautiful contrast 
of black and white was carried out en- 
chantingly in a gown of black and white 
satin. Over a sheath of white satin, short 
and scant, fell four-inch-wide panels of 
black satin edged with jet beads; each panel 
was a couple of inches longer than the 
skirt beneath. The same effect was carried 
out on the corsage with its guimpe and 
undersleeves of black chiffon. Short 
chemise oversleeves of the chiffon were 
deeply hemmed with black fur. This use of 
wide fur bands on short transparent sleeves 
is one of the marked features of the new 
models. 


A NOVEL SKIRT MODEL 


These panels, cut longer than the under- 
skirt, seem enough, but even more 
original is the following model which, like 
the one just described, I saw at Martial 
et Armand’s. A street gown of white cloth 
has the side breadths of the skirt cut the 
usual walking length. Shaped with rounded 
corners they open back and front, edged 
with fur, and hang over ean underskirt, 
visible only at the bottom of the opening. 


new fashion which replaces such eyes with 
little tufts of colored satin. Not con- 
tented with this some of the furriers are 
mixing with the fur tails little cones of col- 
ored ribbon (to match the satin eyes) and 
cords. It is a matter of choice whether an 
eye socket is better filled in with a gay 
bit of ribbon or a ghastly semblance of 
reality. 


VEILED TRIMMINGS 


The new use of transparencies is simply 
confined to portions of gowns and especially 
to veiling trimmings. Sashes, and Oh! 
there are so many sashes, of such a variety 
of arrangement and material, are often 
veiled. And certainly novel is this new 
idea of veiling fur trimming. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BUTTONS 


Buttons are used in profusion but they 
are never commonplace for every set of 
buttons is designed for the particular 
costume it is to accompany. It is difficult 
to predict at the moment what will be the 
fashionable colors, but in decoration a 
touch of red is much used. For instance 
a simple day-time gown of an irregular 
check in black and white, has little dangl- 
ing red cord ornaments hanging from the 
bust, and the idea is repeated on the front 
of the skirt below the waist. Mapame F. 

Paris, August 20, t910. 
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Preparations and Treatments 


Patronized by Royalty: Recom- 
mended by the Medica! 
Profession , 





RE eisTEReD 
Y@ADe magn 


None Genuine Without this Trade-Mark 
“GANESH” — 


THE ADAIR 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


In London, Paris and New York, 
of which Mrs. Eleanor Adair is the 
sole owner, are the only ones of their 
kind in the whole world. Her Facial 
Treatments for the removing of lines 
and wrinkles and the obliterating of 
tired lines under the eyes are abso- 
lutely without counterpart anywhere. 
Her “Ganesh” preparations and ap- 
pliances, while widely imitated, have 
—— maintained their high stand- 
ard for 


REMARKABLE 
EFFICACY 


and mone are genuine without the 
trade mark “Ganesh.” 

The formulas are entirely secret 
and their accurate compounding can 
only be accomplished under the direct 
supervision of Mrs. Adair. Imita- 
tions purporting to be identically the 
same as the famous “Ganesh” pre- 
parations are but weak attempts to 
deceive and defraud; furthermore 
they are positively harmful. 


SEND FOR ; 

MRS. ADAIR’S NEW BOOK 

It is free for the asking and de- 

scribes all her remarkable prepara- 

tions and the quick, reliable way to 

sesteve youthful beauty in face and 
orm. 


Some of Mrs. Adair’s Pre- 
parations and Appliances 


GANESH CHIN STRAP: 
removes double chin. $5.00, 
$6.50. 

EASTERN MUSCLE OIL: 
removes lines and fills out hol- 
lows in face and neck. $5.00, 
$2.50, $1.00. 

EASTERN BALM 
CREAM: most _ remarkable 
skin food known. $3.00, $1.50, 
75c. 

NEW BLEACH: very effi- 
cacious for removing freckles 
and brown spots. $2.50. 

LILY SULPHUR LO- 


TION: beautifies skin, re- 
moves redness; is most cool- 
ing, making it white and 


smooth. $2.50, $1.50. 

MAIL ORDERS (filled and 
sent to all parts of the world. 
Mrs. Adair’s only Addresses : 

MRS. ADAIR 
21 West 38th St., New York 
*PHONE, 3475 MURRAY HILL 


92 New Bond St., London W. 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
Branch in Madrid 
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GOWNS Fall and Winter TAILORED Syecsor any lines 

Models are now simplicity, very 

WRAPS. on exhibition in SUITS; smartly modeled." 

is COSTUMES Dressmakin g CORSETS New models of un- 
Department. oi aes rivalled excellence. 


























30 West 39th Street, (Near 5th Avenue) New York 
(’Phone 1742 Murray Hill) 


_. MOOD Bust and Hip Reducers 
i and Bust Supporters 


(U0. 8S. and Foreign Patents) 


are made of the finest grade of silk elastic webbing, a patented material 
controlled exclusively by us, which is durable and can be laundered. 


Nothing made or invented approaches these garments in creating 
form, reducing superabundance of flesh and assuring perfect draping of the 
costume; all of which are so highly essential to 


Woman's Personal Appearance 


and comfort. Until the advent of these garments there was nothing a 
Woman’s wardrobe commanded which embraced all of the above highly im- 


rtant aids to figure-perfection. The upright, symmetrical pose 
” tga atgaireg: is always possible when MOOD 


_ Novel Features in Corset Dept. Latest Style Bust Supporter (Patent Bust and Hip Reducers and 
applied for) with net front, especially designed for summer dresses. Bust Supporters are worn. 


The New Hip Reducers which do not require attaching to corset. 
New “Invalid Corset” which can be worn when in the most delicate health. 

“THE FIGURE BEAUTIFUL,” a dainty, little illustrated booklet mailed on request, gives 
full particulars about MOOD Bust and Hip Reducers and Bust Supporters. 





You may depend upon the 





— Bust and Hip Reducers ORDER BY MAIL, if leading shops and Corsetieres in your vicinity cannot supply you. 

peste y ag d ee Through the medium of our self-measurement form patrons may order direct from us with assurance 
ess ping of the gown . 

no matter how simple it may be. of perfect fitting. 
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| TOILET PREPARATIONS | 


No. 1982 Guaranteed under the Food | 
| and Drug Act, June 20, 1906. | 
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FACE POWDER || 
mszetegehing ad | Why Not Have Beautiful Parkett Floors 
.-e 7 with the rich, artistic effect of hardwood parquetry at 
3 A: glands moderate cost. 
pores of the skin. 
We. a box. j PARKETT FLOOR 
RIXDORFER [7 "cveeme 
M The Inlaid Linoleum Par Excellence 
It comes in rolls 78 inches wide 
N OLA The only accurate reproduction of true hardwood ef- 
@memy of an fects—grain, pattern and colorings are perfect and run 
pplexion, "purifies tt all the way through. A large variety of beautiful RIX- 
acts as a food, DORFER patterns for your selection. 
ee Be ae ease RIXDORFER is easy to clean—sanitary—non-com- 
ans do wuy bustible—durable—economical. 


Sold by alt, bet stone dealers. Send 2c. for Booklet of artistic 
the mashes. designs. for the name “RIXDORFER” stamped on 
Br 7 every yard. 


P. 0. JUDSON &5CO.,Dept.V, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Well-Dressed Women 
find the 


DE BEVOISE 


figure: BRASSIERE 


far superior to any corset-cover 
Stylish, Comfortable, Healthful 


Combines in one dainty, dura- 
ble, inexpensive garment 


A boned corset: cover perfectly shaped 

A correct and comfortable bust- 
sapporter 

A restful back and shoulder-brace 

An effective figure beautifier 


Gives the figure stylish lines 
and correct poise. Fits snug 
and smooth over the corset 
hiding all ridges and eliminat- 
ing every bit of fulness. 

The present-day vogue in 
corset and gown makes this 
clever garment fairly indis- 

to gears In enhances the ef- 

of even the best-fitting 
cammee and wonderfully im- 
proves the fit and appearance 
of the outer gown. 

An ideal dress-foundation 
that delights every woman 
who puts it on. 

100 different styles for stout, 
medium and slender figures. 
Sizes 32 to 48 bust. Open front 
or back. Made of Batiste, 
Nainsook, Linen Mesh, etc., 
elaborately trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, insertion and rib- 
bon. $1.00 and up. 

le No. trate 
of hn Bate a. Torchom above) made 


eens arm-shields, ad- 
eer 0 corset-hook, invisible 
ming, fai ltless seaming and 
perfect shaping, dain- 
tiest workmanship, washable 
materials—no other brassiere 
but the De BEVOISE com- 
bines all these valuable fea- 
tures. Therefore 


Ask for the “DE BEVOISE” and take no other 


At good es. Be su 
label, “De BEVOISE BRASSIERE” 
e-voice 
") is on every garment 
t tees ill bean 
or ¢ your money refunded. De- 
cline substi f your merchant 


igure — will 


pF 3 fuse on oe coange of your 
Ghas. R De Bewise Go. at 


| nl iliustrated booklet, “The 
FS be sent 
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THE AUTUMN MODES 
OF PARIS 


(Continued from page 32.) 


velveteen will have a great vogue this 
autumn, and the Bond Street expert pins 
his faith on the very narrow hair-line black 
striped velvet in wide width for the crea- 
tion of dressy coats and skirts. A par- 
ticularly attractive model in this material 
had a wide inserted band, cut on the bias 
and finished with a large piping, round the 
bottom of the skirt. The coat was short 
and semi-fitting, with a straight back and 
bias side pieces, and it fastened in front 
with a very large silk cord covered button. 
Some effective black braiding was seen on 
the fronts and back, but the cachet was 
given by the collar of bright blue satin 
on which was worked bar-shaped motifs in 
old-gold thread and blue and black silks, 
the lining being a lovely shot-blue satin. 
On this coat, as on a gray striped velvet 
coat trimmed with gray soutache, the cuff 
to the sleeve was a narrow double one, in 
shape like those on a man’s evening smok- 
ing jacket. 

A lovely gown in gray velvet shot with 
mauve was trimmed with chinchilla, made 
in Princess form, as are so many for after- 
noon wear for the autumn. The sides 
were opened to show a plaiting of mauve 
moire which gave some desirable fulness 
around the feet. On the corsage was a 
deep square guimpe of gray net embroid- 
ered in dull silver and gray and mauve 
silks with a fichu of mauve and gray chif- 
fon, the little coatee with its mauve char- 
meuse lining and wide drooping revers hav- 
ing an edging of the fur. 


VELVET “REST” GOWNS 


Many of the “rest” gowns which are to 
be worn at the Scotch castles this autumn 
are of the softest velvet, and one which 


looked ideally comfortable was carried out 
in rose-colored velvet. The novelty lay in 
the arrangement of the corsage portion 
which was divided as it were just below 
the bust with thick cable cord of velvet, 
the waist being encircled with a girdle of 
plum-colored Liberty satin having the ends 
worked in dull gold and finished with a 
gold fringe. The sleeves, ending at the 
elbow, were cut in one with the bodice 
and finished with cuffs of Venetian lace be- 
neath which came undersleeves of Valen- 
ciennes lace. A deep collar of the Vene- 
tian lace cut in vandykes and a little 
rabat de cure finished the neck. Another 
boudoir gown in gray velvet had a silver 
girdle and very deep collar of lace for its 
sole trimming and fastened down the side 
with twisted silver looped bows. 


NOTABLE CLOTH GOWNS 


Blues in bright shades will be highly 
favored this coming season, and there is a 
distinct feeling for both royal and Saxe 
blue, though the term royal is given to two 
shades I notice. One is the crude and 
popular color which which we are all 
familiar, the other has a dash of gray in 
it and is certainly more pleasant and in 
better taste for cloth gowns. The brighter 
color will have the pre-eminence for lin- 
ings and as a foundation for embroidery 
and soutache trimmings. Red in certain 
subdued shades will be popular in cloths 
and serges, the latter for skating wear, but 
they will not have the patronage that is 
accorded them by Parisiennes. We shall 
prefer blues, purples and grays, while al- 
ready one or two very becoming models 
have been created in the finest white suéde 
faced cloth, as supple and soft as cachemire. 
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FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 
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Lert Ficure.—A stunning fur coat of 
azure seal with deep revers, cuffs and 
border of natural skunk. From Revillon. 
The hat is a Carlier model of green and 
gold brocade trimmed with loops of bottle- 
green velvet, and faced with shirred silk, 
in changeable tones of yellow and green. 
The tiny flowers are satin roses of palest 
mauve. Hat from Maison Bernard. 

Urrsr Mipoiz.—Collarette and muff of 
black astrakan, trinmmed on one side only 
with a border of black lynx. One of this 
season’s new effects. From  Revillon. 
Georgette hat of black velvet with a turned- 
up brim edged with a plaited frill. The 
sole trimming is a pheasant head and quills 
in tan color. From Maison Bernard. 

Lower Muippiz.—A lovely set of white 
fox furs, edged with gray fox—a pretty 
novelty of the season. From Revillon. 
The hat is a Carlier model (the front and 
back views are both shown), the top of 
which is black satin with velvet under- 
neath. It is trimmed with plumes of pale 
gray and tiny Marie Antoinette roses in 
pastel shades of green, rose, blue, mauve 
and écru satin. From Maison Bernard. 

Ricut Ficure.—A smart coat cut on the 
Russian lines, made of black caracul with 
a belt, cuffs and neckband of sealskin. 
From Revillon. The toque is by Pouzanne. 
lt is made of black silk beaver faced with 
black velvet and trimmed with upstanding 
coque feathers of pale gray. Imported by 
Maison Bernard. 
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Lert Ficure.—Charmeuse in the soft 
shade called ashes of roses is veiled under 
black ninon in this model. The wide 
galoon of Japanese hand embroidery in the 
color of the dress which trims the bodice 
and skirt contrasts strikingly with the jet- 
studded embroidery of the ninon. 

Urrer Lert.—Dress of Nile-green messa- 
line and black Chantilly net, the latter 
showing dainty water-lilies in hand em- 
broidery. A corresponding deep net flounce 
drops over the bodice and sleeves, and is 
finished with ball fringe and held by re- 
vers on the shoulders. 


Urrger Mipp.is.—Soft corn-colored messa- 
line robe veiled in black chiffon. Bodice 
and short sleeves cut in one are covered 
with fine Chantilly lace before the chiffon 
covers it down to the kmees; and there is 
gathered and heavily embroidered down to 
the hem in front and the train in back 
which is hemmed with black messaline. 

Mippte.—Gown of heavy white brocade 
partly hidden by embroidered net forms 
this elegant dress and is the foundation for 
the rows of crystal bead fringe which cover 
the short lace sleeve and the dress below 
the hips. 

Ricut Ficurs.—Pale pink crépe de chine 
gown flowing in » artistic lines into 
a iong train; the classic effect is deepened 
by a black chiffon tunic which is held on 
the left shoulder and hand-embroidered in 
a Grecian design. Bodice, sleeves and 
lower part of skirt are also hand-embroid- 
ered in pale pink. 
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Lert Ficure.—Bob-Marie model made of 
lobster-red chiffon-cloth that hangs in classic 
lines over a slightly trained, gored four- 
reau of soft white satin, shirred twice at 
the knee on cords. The bodice is built 
upon a décolletée foundation of shirred 
malines lace, crossed on the shoulders with 
wide hem-stitched bretelle bands of the lob- 
ster chiffon, and confined by a high curved 
corset-girdle (cut in one piece) of extraor- 
dinarily effective done on the 
self-material in two shadés of the self-color. 
The long tunic falls in full lines, and is 


$2.50; entire gown, $4. 

Mrppte Ficure.—A Poiret model of 
great elegance with the very narrow sheath- 
like fourreau, or foundation, made of heavy 
crimson crépe, over with a full 











BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS 


GO HAND IN HAND 





If you have returned from 
spending the summer at the 
seashore, in the mountains 
or at some fashionable water- 
ing place, be sure to apply 


for 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


Oriental 
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Is Now Located at her New Establishment 
Corsetiere (Branch: Mathewson Hotel, Narragansett Pier) ; 
embodying ideas of the most prepossessing character, which are under exclusive control of Mme. Lilli. 
hygienic qualities, and more especially for the consummate ease with which it develops the “Ideal Form” 


‘*As the Corset is, so will the Costume be’’ 
15 West 45th St., New York 
Exposition of Corset Fashions 
The Mme. Rose Lilli Corset 
The Choice of New Materials May Be Selected 


s 74 (Formerly of 666 Lexington Ave.) 
Near Fifth Ave., Phone 2818 Bryant 
Fall and Winter Models in a unique and unsurpassed showing of distinctly novel and’ attractive features, 
is deservedly recognized for its perfection of modeling, scientific superiority of construction, perfect 
from the largest collection ever imported for private trade. 


Inspection and Correspondence Invited 
Send for Folder Mail Orders Filled 


‘‘ The Ideal Corset first aid to the Ideal Form’’ 
Custom made and sold exclusively by Mme. Rose Lilli 
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Don’t Discard Soiled Garments 


Dainty materials, elaborate trimmings and 
intricate workmanship in gowns yield 
quickly to our methods of perfect cleansing. 


Mail Order Service Express paid one way 


We have installed special facilities for our mail- 

order patronage. t service will be facil- 
| itated if out-of-town pu vk are sent direct to 
| main office and factory. 


Brooklyn branch offices New York Offices 
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1229 Fulton St. 692 Madison Ave. 
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y HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM 
bree case, Gott me ac Bet 


Tented Reloone s instantly. 


‘aranteed pure and harmless. peace, Not skin. Cannot pos- 
sibhy induce a growth of hair on the face sticky, greasy or dusty. 
75¢. @ dottle, up in 3 colors: White, Pink Rose Rai. Sample Pree. 


Write, LYON MFG. GO. 170 Pres meet tg ®.Y. 
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Eating By 
the Watch 


Eating by the watch may 
save time—but will it save 
your stomach? Health and 
strength come from the 
complete digestion of a 

rfect, well-balanced food. 

o reach the highest work- 
ing efficiency and the full- 
est enjoyment of life, select 
a simple, nourishing food 
and then take time to 
CHEW it. 


You HAVE to chew 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Biscuit 

The crispness of its shreds pro- 
motes thorough mastication, 
which is the first process in di- 
gestion. If you have to hurry, 
however, Shredded Wheat is the 
ideal food because it is ready- 
cooked and ready-to-serve. Cut 
out greasy meats and starchy 
oo and try a Shredded 

t Biscuit with baked apple 


and cream and see how much 
better you feel. 


For breakfast heat the biscuit in the 
oven to restore crispness and pour 
over it hot milk, adding a little cream 
and a dash of salt. 


Made by the 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 


(Continued from page 84.) 


phasis to the color contrasts. The décol- 
letage, curved in a low line at the front to 
display cross-folds of the crimson crépe, is 
similarly finished; the feature which gives 
the toilette its distinctive chic being the 
line of gun-metal cord which confines the 
Empire bodice with a slight droop under 
the bust, and ends in the front with a rich 
conventionalized tassel of the same tinsel. 
Cut-to-order pattern in any size, $4. 

Ricut Ficurr.—An adorable evening 
wrap developed in such an antiquated style 
that it is the hight of novelty. Made of 
gray louisine, covered with pale-blue chif- 
fon<loth, it has the effect of hydrangea 
color. The shape is altogether novel, be- 
ing fashioned like a priest’s vestment, 
rounded on all its corners. The trimming 
is of loosely woven gray silk braid, bor- 
dered on both sides with gray rat-tail. A 
small pointed hood at the back terminates 
in a coquettish tassel, and the arm-openings 
serve to hold the soft garment of elegant 
slipperiness in place on the shoulders. At 
the lower edge is set a deep band of 
flowered chiffon that is heavily run with 
shaded green silk in the spaces. Pattern 
cut to measure for $3. 
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Lert Ficurs.—Dinner gown showing the 
smart combination of black chiffon used as 
a veiling to Delft-blue satin. A band of 
the blue satin surrounds the deep chiffon 
tunic above the hem, and a wide black 
satin sash is draped eccentrically from the 
middle-back, around one side and up the 
front. The low V-shaped bodice is elabo- 
rately encrusted in a pattern of chenille 
with blue crystal beads, and the short 
elbow sleeves are completed by folds of 
blue satin ribbon. Vogue pattern cut to 
measure. Price $2.50 for skirt, $2 for 
bodice, or $4 for the entire gown. 

Ricut Ficurs.—An evéning gown that 
is a dainty combination of Pompadour and 
plain pink chiffon with pink taffetas, the 
flowered portion being used exclusively for 
the bodice. The inner décolletage is out- 
lined with black filet net, and the over- 
lapping ene shows a pretty garlanded ar- 
rangement of the flowered chiffon, con- 
tinued on to the sleeves. These straight 
elbow sleeves are finished by upstanding 
trimming bands of the plain taffetas, made 
of cord-edged scallops in a fashion delight- 
fully new. Quite in harmony, this motif 
of scalloped bands appears in the bodice 
above the ceinture, and again to confine the 
skirt’ fulmess at the knee, there being a 
plain chiffon band, consisting of three 
tucks, around the narrow skirt’s lower edge. 
Vogue pattern cut to measure, $4. 
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Lert Ficure.—Dress of white cloth with 
a broad black and white stripe. The belt 
and skirt band are of black satin, the yoke 
is of white messaline with a vestee of point 
de Venise lace. The skirt is a three-piece 
one with draped paniérs cut on the bias. 
The sleeve is long and plain, and meets 
the strap which rums over the shoulder. 
Under the arm, the material is cut on the 
bias. Pattern cut to measure. Price, $2.50 
for skirt, $2 for bodice, or $4 for the en- 
tire dress. 

Mrpote Ficure.—Dress of dark blue 
serge and velvet with a yoke of white 
Italian lace. The skirt is cut with a double 
flounce, the lower one trimmed with the 
velvet points. The bodice is also trimmed 
with: velvet points. Pattern cut to measure. 
Price, $2.50 for skirt, $2 for bodice, or $4 
for the entire dress. 

Ricut Ficure.—A very pretty dress of 
dark green serge with a deep pointed yoke 
of black Chantilly. Revers of ermine; bows 
of black velvet. The skirt is cut circular, 
and has a shaped flounce which is draped 
up toward the right knee, where it is 
caught with a black velvet bow. The sleeves 
and bodice are cut all in one piece, and 
the bodice closes at the front. Pattern cut 
to measure. Price, $2.50 for skirt, $2 for 

, or $4 for the entire gown. 
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Lert Ficure.—Callot model in rose and 
black satin, draped with white chiffon which 
is hand-embroidered in white floss. The 
skirt is round length, finished at the bottom 
with a broad band of black satin. The 


drapery is of white chiffon held in place 
with cabuchons of black satin. 

Mrippre Ficurs.—A_ stunning dress from 
Beer, in black and white satin. The hand- 
embroidery is in black and silver. The 
lower portion of the three-quarter length 
sleeve is of marine blue satin. 

Ricut Ficurs.—An evening gown from 
Beer, made of white satin, with a deep 
skirt border of black satin joined to the 
upper skirt by an embroidered band. The 
white satin is entirely veiled with real 
black Chantilly lace, as fine as a cobweb. 
The foundation of the bodice is of hand- 
run Italian lace, over pale pink chiffon, 
and veiled with fine black net. The lower 
bodice portion is of apple-green silk. Both 
skirt and bodice are trimmed with hand- 
embroidery, formed of silver bugles and 
fine black jet. 
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Lert anp Mippte Ficures.—These show 
the front and back views of the same gown. 
It is made of rose-colored satin with a 
bodice formed mostly of cream lace. Bands 
of satin outline the back panel, run over 
the shoulders, cross at the front and con- 
tinue all around the bottom of the skirt. 
Pattern cut to measure, $4. 

Ricut Ficurs.—A draped model of soft- 
est pearl-gray satin shirred at the waist 
line on two heavy cords. The trimming is 
hand embroidery in Persian coloring. Pat- 
tern cut to measure, $4. 
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Lert Ficure.—Dinner gown of golden 
crépe charmeuse, and chiffon cloth, trimmed 
with embroidered bands. The bodice, 
which closes at the centre back, is made 
with sleeves cut in one with the shoulder; 
lower portion of the bodice is veiled with 
the chiffon cloth, which is several shades 
darker than the crépe. The skirt is cut in 
nine gores, and has a graceful tunic effect 
of the chiffon. The ends of the tunic are 
finished with tassels. Cut-to-measure pat- 
tern: $2.50 for skirt; $2 for bodice; $4 for 
entire costume. 

Mippte Ficure.—A lovely gown of 
draped white chiffon over a foundation of 
satin. The chiffon is beautifully embroid- 
ered in a design on the skirt and bodice 
formed of roses fashioned of satin ribbon. 
The girdle is of Atlantic-blue satin, cut in 
a point at the front. Pattern cut to meas- 
ure, $4. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of wheat-colored 
crépe météore with sleeves and yoke of 
silk lace, and band and belt of darker 
satin. 
foundation, to which is attached a circular 
flounce. The upper part is draped toward 
the left side and held under a knot, giving 
a bow effect. Pattern cut to measure: 
$2.50 for skirt; $2 for bodice; $4 for the 
entire gown, 
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Lert Ficurr.—A very pretty model of 
black Prunelle cloth and black messaline 
satin. The dress closes a little to the left 
of the front with small black silk frogs. A 
patent leather belt is worn at the waist. 
Yoke and collar of fine cream lace. 

Mipote Ficure.—A simple dress for 
mourning, made of henrietta cloth and 
trimmed with bands of crépe, and crépe- 
covered buttons. The yoke, collar and 
cuffs are of fancy black net. 

Ricut Ficurs.—A good-looking dress of 
dark-blue corduroy velvet which closes at 
the middle front with tiny satin-covered 
buttons. The band around the bottom of 
the skirt is narrower than the upper part, 
being about twe yards, or a little more, in 
width. ‘The yoke and collar are of all- 
over lace. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of cream-colored 
cachemire de soie, with a tunic and bodice 
drapery of light brown chiffon. The top 
of the skirt is gored, and fits snugly to 
the figure, and from the knees down a 
flounce is laid in box plaits. The tunic, 
which is beautifully embroidered, forms the 
same points at the back that it does at the 
front. The under-bodice is of all-over 
lace veiled with draped chiffon; the sleeve 
and shoulder is cut ali in one. Pattern cut 
to measure, $4. 


The skirt is made on a two-piece | 
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A Complete Range of Models 
Ready-to-Wear, and Custom 
Made for Every Individual 


NEW YORK ’ 
373 Fifth Ave., cor. Thirty-fifth St. 
TELEPHONE: 223 MADISON SQUARE. 
‘BOSTON: 
The Kensington Bidg., Boylston and Exeter Sts. 


CHICAGO: 

The Venetian Building, - - % Washington St. 

THE GOODWIN LINE 18 SOLD ONLY BY 

EXCLUSIVE CORSETIERES. WE INVITE 
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| Have you seen? 


| Guohabet FURS like DIAMONDS 


GREAN PATENT PENDING 





require a judgment of an expert. When you are in 


An Ideal Garment the market for diamonds you do not rely on your own 
judgment—neither should you when you buy furs, 

fo Fe: The geographi- 

; _— = cal position of the 

Motoring and city of Detroit has 

Driving made it of neces- 


sity, headquarters 
for Fine Furs. We 
attribute the au- 
thoritative position 
we occupy in the 
retailing of fine Fur 
garments largely to 
the fact that our 
lines have alway 
shown a marked 
degree of exclu- 
siveness. This sea- 
son we are showing the 
most complete — most 
comprehensive line in 
our history. 
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26 East 33d Street 
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We are Detroit head- 
quarters for Fine, genu- 
ine Russian Pony Coats 
—we show a line 
of unsurpassed 
beauty and ele- 
gance; garments 
which we do not 
believe can be du- 
plicated anywhere 
at the prices :— 
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: Beautiful, handsomely marked, 
AT $ 75.00 genuine Russian Pony Coat—made 
from specially selected flat skins of unsurpassed brilliancy 
and lustre; finely tailored and richly lined either in hand- 
some Brocade or guaranteed Satin. 


AT $ 150.00 poset: genuine Russian Pony 


kin Coat—all hand-sewn— 
made from very finest flat skins—specially selected—of 
great beauty and surpassing elegance. The handsomest 
garment in the United States for the money. 

Investors will do well to send in their orders at once, 
as later in the season these garments must cost from 25 to 
33 per cent. more. 


A MAIL ORDER SPECIAL AT $47.50 


Made from excellent quality, genuine Russian Pony 
Skins, richly lined and finely tailored. Special to introduce 
our Furs to out-of-town customers.............+.4.. 7.50 


READY ABOUT/SEPTEMBER 15th. Our New Catalog Mg 
Pine Furs and Ready-to-wear garments. Send for 
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The first thought in the 
proper care of the skin 


and hair is 
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“It removes scales and crusts from the A 
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scalp, stimulates the blood-vessels and 
lymphatics of the parts and produces a 
beneficial influence upon the serve supply.’ 
—Monthly Cyclopedia of Medicine. 


—The Packer Mfg. Co., N.Y.— 








Exquisite Florentine Lace 
Draped Hat 
This model also made in the new 
tapestry tailored effect. 
Becoming Motor Hats 
in Beaver, Felt or Silk 
$5 and $10 


TURNEY 


MILLINERS AND IMPORTERS 
Models to the Trade ———-—— 
9 E. 35th St, Near 5th Ave. New York 
Telephone 7199 Madison 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet free 
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8 West Thirty-Second St., 
“* Just off Fifth Avenue.” 


Importers and 
Specialists 
ee aA 


Women’s and Misses 
Outer Garments 


representing a most com- 
prehensive showing of 


Evening Gowns, After- 
noon Frocks, Ultra 
Street Saits, Exclusive 
Blouses, Evening Coats 
etc. 


attention 
given to Misses and 
Small Women’s Street 
and afternoon Gowns 
and Dancing Frocks. 


Particular 


Corsets from the 
World’s Leading 
Makers, fitted by 
expert Corsetieres. 
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FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 


(Continued from page 86.) 


Mipots Ficure.—Dress of white satin 
and black chiffon. The skirt is gored, and 
the tunic hangs in four separate sections, 
each one bordered by a deep shaped band 
of velvet, embroidered in black, white and 
indigo blue. The high girdle is of gath- 
ered white satin. The foundation of the 
bodice is of white satin, with a quaint 
little overbodice of shirred black chiffon, 
which is slashed open at the sides. Bertha 
effect of the embroidered velvet; yoke, col- 
lar and cuffs of all-over lace. Vogue pat- 
tern cut to measure, $4. 

Ricut Ficurs.—A useful light wrap of 
flame-colored chiffon cloth, with narrow 
rever effects of shirred taffeta. The back 
view of this garment is similar to the front. 
Vogue pattern in any bust measure, $2. 
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Lert Ficure.—A trig suit of ocean-green 
cloth, with embroidery in soft Persian 
coloring, and a touch of black velvet at belt 
and sleeve. The coat is double-breasted, 
and has a tiny vest of white satin. Sleeves 
cut in one with the shoulders. The skirt, 
which is circular, measures 2% yards 
around the bottom. Pattern cut to measure, 
$5; separate skirt, $2.50; coat, $3. 

Mippte Ficure.—Dress of gray serge, 
with trimmings of darker gray velvet. The 
skirt is the new three-gored model, with 
a seam on either hip; at the left side of 
the front is inserted a narrow V-shaped 
panel edged with large buttons and button- 
holes. Around the bottom is a 24-inch 
band of velvet. The bodice is made with 
sleeves which are cut in one piece with 
the shoulder, and terminate in a tucked 
met cuff. Bodice pattern cut to measure, 
$2; skirt, $2.50; entire dress, $4. 

Ricut Ficurs.—A Sea of black and 
white striped cheviot. The seven-gored 
skirt, which closes at the back, has a broad 
band seven inches deep outlined with satin 
at top and bottom. The bodice also closes 
at the back, and has a three-inch band 
running crosswise around the lower part. 
Collar of white chiffon. Skirt pattern cut 
to order, $2.50; bodice, $2; entire dress, 


$4. 
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Lert Ficurs. — Serviceable tailor-made 
suit in a brown and tan mixture of heavy 
rough surface material. The skirt is nar- 
row, but at either side, below the knees, is 
a fancy panel of plaits. The semi-fitting 
coat has a deep shawl collar of skunk fur. 

Mippte Ficure.—Modified Russian effect 
made of Copenhagen blue broadcloth. The 
skirt is circular, with a double box pleit 
at the back, and all around the bottom is 
a narrow knife-plaited flounce. The jacket 
fastens to one side with tiny gold buttons, 
and there is a black patent leather belt at 
the waist. The collar and cuffs are of 
white, embroidered in black and white. 

Rient Freurs.— Good-looking _ tailor- 
made of black serge. The skirt has a high 
waist-line (one of the features of the 
French models) and a broad, straight 
panel, back and front, at each side of 
which is a tiny panel of plaits. The jacket 
shows the popular kimono sleeve, finished 
with a cuff of black velvet. 
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Urrzer Muippte Ficurs. — Serviceable 
blouse of white marquisette, with inserts 
of heavy Irish beading. The hand-embroid- 
ered roses each have an Irish crochet 
motif for the centre. 

Lowsr Lerr Ficurs.—Washable blouse 
of white mull. At the front is a plaited 
side quill, edged with fold of heliotrope 
attached with a tiny Cluny insert. The 
cuffs are finished in the same manner. On 
either shoulder is a long epaulet, finished 
with embroidered 

Ricut Ficurs.—This bodice is made of 
white batiste, hand embroidered, and closes 
at the centre front with a pointed jabot, 
which is trimmed with Cluny and Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

In the upper left-hand corner is an odd- 
shaped jabot of white batiste with a deep 
border of real Irish crochet lace. The tiny 
collarette is of pale blue satin with little 


flounce one, made of black net, each flounce 
edged with 
and under the two lower flounces are fac- 
ings of white net. 
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Lerr Ficure.—A stunning street dress 
in a modified Russian style, made of fine 
French cheviot, with belt, collar and bow 
of satin and trimming of soutache. The 
skirt is made with fitted yoke, which is 
cut in one piece with the front panel, the 
rest of the skirt being side plaited, cut 
perfectly straight. The coat effect closes 
to the left side of the front, the yoke be- 
ing entirely separate. Pattern cut to order 
in any size. Price, $2.50 for skirt; $2 for 
bodice; $3 for bodice and peplum; or $4 
for the entire dress. 

Mippte Ficure.—A distinctive model of 
basket-weave cheviot with a yoke and col- 
lar of white batiste. The waist is cut with 
an extended shoulder, to which is attached 
a three-quarter length sleeve. This bodice 
closes diagonally across the front with 
cloth-covered buttons. The skirt is cut 
circular, with a seam at the centre front, 
and has a flounce at the bottom. Cut-to- 
order pattern im any size. Price, $2.50 for 
skirt; $2 for bodice; or $4 fer the entire 


costume. 
} Ricnt Ficurs.—Simple dress of navy 
blue diagonal serge trimmed with tucked 
bands and folds of the same material. Belt 
of silk. The skirt is three-gored, with a 
seam over each hip and one at the centre 
back. The bodice has sleeves which are 
cut in one piece with the shoulder, and 
closes at the back. Serge covered buttons 
and a silk cord with tassels trim. Cut-to- 
order pattern in any size. Price, $2.50 
for skirt; $2 for bodice; or $4 for the en- 
tire dress. 
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Lert, Ficure.—‘Sortie de bal” of rose- 
colored satin with raised velvet roses of 
the same tone. The deep shawl collar, turn- 
back cuffs and pocket-effect flounce at the 
bottom are of vatican purple velvet. 
The fold around the bottom of the coat is 
sewed on the lower edge only, hanging 
loosely at the top, being faced with rose- 
colored satin, veiled with same-tone chiffon. 
Cut-to-order pattern in any size may be 
had for $3. 

Mippte Ficure.—A charming little dress 
of wheat-colored crépe, with a veiling of 
tucked chiffon. The underskirt is perfectly 
Straight up and down, and of round length. 
The tunic, which is opened at either side, 
is slightly gathered in at the lower edge 
on side-plaited band of ribbon. Cut-to- 
order pattern in any size. Price, $2.50 for 
skirt; $2 for bodice; $3 for bodice and 
tunic; or $4 for entire gown. 

Rieut Ficuar.—Evening wrap of elec- 
tric-blue satin, heavily embroidered on the 
sleeves and at the bottom; and with a long, 
narrow vest of black velvet. Bands of 
chinchilla fur trim. Pattern cut to order 
in any size for $6. 
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Lert Ficurs.—An adorable tea-gown of 
ciel-blue meséaline, with coat effect of 
Spanish lace, in cream color. The stream- 
ers and rosettes of blue ribbon match. 

Mippte Ficure.—Tea-gown of pale-blue 
messaline with a loose coat effect of white 
liérre lace. 

Rrent Ficure.—This ravishing négligée 
is of palest pink crépe de chine, with a 
panel effect of Spanish and Oriental lace. 
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Lert Ficure.—Coat of gray striped 
French cheviot, buttoned with gray buttons 
trimmed with white enamel. There is a 
seam at the middle back, and a broad fold 
is laid around the bottom, into which the 
coat proper is gathered with a tiny bit of 
fulness. Cut-to-measure pattern. Price,}, / 

Mipptz Ficurs.—Of dark green cloth 
The coat has 


down. Pattern cut to measure; price, $3. 

Ricut Ficurr.—Coat of gray corded silk 
which fastens with a steel buckle with loops 
of silk. There is a straight-cut flounce at 
oo ae Coe: S 6 fee Pe oe 
Ryn at the back. The sleeves are 
one piece with the shoulders, and 
cen and cuffs are of the same ma- 
terial as the coat. Cut-to-measure pattern; 
price $3. 
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The function of La Walohn Corsette is to bring the 
“figure into beautiful contour and with perfect comfort. 
The “figure-shaping” 
of the garment—not by pressing and squeezing. 


is a brassiere that overcomes the unsightly bulging of the corset top and imparts a 
beautifully smooth surface, over which a gown fits to perfection. 
The perfect material—Dr. Deimel Linen Mesh—is delightfully soft, cool and 
hygienic—“The garment that breathes”—and the Walohn boning keeps the figure 
always in graceful contour. 
The illustration shows Style 548 (price $1.50), one of our many styles. 
Ask your dealer for La Walohn Corsette. 


Write us, giving dealer's name, for our iatest Booklet, 
showing many styles of figure - shaping Brassieres. 













Gives A 
Perfect Contour 







is done entirely by scientific tailoring 





LaWalohn 


REC U.S PAT.OFF. 


Corsette 











BENJAMIN & JOHNE,S 
60 BANK ST., NEWARK, N. J. 




















AUGUSTE METHOD of 
pare, REJUVENATION “rcs 


of the 
Face 
Neck 


and 


Hands 





We call your attention to a lady of 65, now at our 

parlors, of whose face has been restored by our 

treatment to its original smoothness and beauty. 
Hours ro A. M. to 4 P. M. 


WE GIVE WRITTEN CONTRACTS TO 


rebuild hollow cheeks and sagging muscles without sorgery or injections. Eradi- 

cate wrinkles, scars, acne, small-pox marking, f , discolorations, etc., 

without acids. "The. only method practically painless. At no time is t oa 
All work is done under the supervision of a physician, caaler ys = 


sore. 
\ : State Medical Association. 


We offer our patrons the privilege of our Fae estate, located fifteen miles 
from New York, an old Colonial home with ern conv le 
verandas, lawn extending to the water, etc. a sick cure in fresh country air 
combined with the treatment. 

Investigations solicited. 


Send stamp for descriptive booklet 


The Palingenesis Co. 


11 West 30th Street, New York City 





Method taught and Territorial rights for sale 
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HEALY 


HANDMADE 


FRENCH LINGERIE 


is created especially 
o please the most 
fastidious and dis- 
criminating — those 
who desire absolute 
comfort and _ satis- 
faction in fit, qual- 
ity, design and price. 

We illustrate the 


(ne. hte 
ten Oe rs vet 
Cover and Skir 
French Nainsook, 
odges. t as 
a > 
eyelets for ribbons. Pa 


Ho, 293—Tw: 
Combination Oorset 
Cover . 


ur importations 
for this Fall com- 
prise many dainty 
and attractive gar- 
ments designed for 
our trade exclusive- 
ly, and our experts 
are always at your 
service to assist in 
making selections or 
suggestions. 


HEALY LINGERIE SHOP // 
#7 


222, 224, 226, 228 , VOODWARD AVENUE 





Write us yreely and 
let us serve you, 
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PLEASURES of HEALTH 
con only be reali! hg pore Be SS al one 
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Swine 
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“ St. Louis, Mo. 














The Affer=Vacation Cream 


New that the outdoor season is 
over, restore your complexion 
to its hesithy, normal condition df 
clearness, freshness and beauty. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 


CAMEO CREAM 


will remove freckles, moth patches, 
and all the Sapermetens caused a 
sun and wind. y Cameo 

on Ra eaten 9 and and your Y kin will quick. 


1 velvety and clear. 
Price tee $1.00. 








AFTER Cameo Cream has restored 
your complexion, keep it al- 
te in perfect condition by regu- 
larly using 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 


LUXURIA 


which will preserve the beauty and 

youthful texture of the skin. ad 

ee Sos enpester to onbd cream 
because it is the 


Always have Luxuria on your dress- 
ing table. Price 50 cents. By mail 
60 cents. 


Insist on the Genuine 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, 
order from us direct. 














1 West 34th St., New York 

















Lasts as Long as the Hair 
Lasts 


not 

counters in 
department stores. 

yo Ragen pee $b acer 27) 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


Selling Agent for 
La Mira Chemical Co. 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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CALENDAR of AUTUMN SPORTS 


AVIATION 


Sept. 17th.—Indianapolis, Ind. Elimination 
race for Gordon Bennett Balloon Race. 
Sept. 18th.—Bordeaux, France, 


Sept. roth-24th.—Detroit, Mich. Wright 
exhibition flights. 

Sept. 24th-Oct. 3d.— Milan. 

Sept. 26th-30th.—Trenton, N. J. Exhibi- 
tion flights by Wright aviators. 

Oct. 18th-Nov. 2d.—America. Gordon Ben- 


nett Cup. 
Oct. 2oth.—Aviation Meet, Belmont Park. 


Oct. 1st-8th.—Springfield, Il. Exhibition 
flights by Wright aviators. : 
Oct. 3d-8th.—Sedelia, Mo. Exhibition 

flights by Wright aviators. 
Oct. sth-15th.—St. Louis, Mo. Aeroplane 
Exhibition. 
AUTOMOBILING 
Sept. r5th-22d.— Road Races at Lowell, 


Mass. 
Sept. 17th.—Power Boat Race 
Whirlpool Rapids, Niagara Falls. 
Sept. 17th.—Track Meet, under auspices of 
Morristown, N. J., Automobile Club. 
Oct. 1st.—Vanderbilt Cup Elimination Race, 
Grand Parkway, Long Island. 
Oct. 15th.—Grand Prize Race, Grand Park- 
way, Long Island. 


BENCH SHOWS 


Sept. 17th.—Westchester Kennel Club. 

Sept. 2oth. 1 gg District Kennel 
Club, Framingham, M 

Sept. 2oth-23d.—St. Clair 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 21st-24th.—Genessee County Kennel 
Club, Batavia, N. Y 

Sept. 22d-24th.—Appalachian Kennel Club, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept.23d-24th.—Whippany River 
Club, Morristown, N. J. 


FOX AND DRAG HUNTING 


Sept. 19th Opening Meadowbrook Hunt, 
L. L, autumn season. 

Sept. 17th.—Annual Berkshire Hunt Race, 
Lenox, Mass. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Sept. r9th-23d.— Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Sept. 22d-24th.—Mineola, L. I. 

Sept. 27th-Oct. 1st.—Montreal. 

Sept. r9th-24th.—Michigan State Fair Horse 
Show. 

Oct. 7th-8th. ees Rock Horse Show, 
Locust Valley, L. 

Oct. 6th-8th. pox oS Field Club Horse 


Show. 
GOLF 

Sept. 23d-24th.—Merrimack Valley County 
Club, Lawrence, Mass. 

Sept. 24th——-Mass. vs. R. I. Team Match, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Sept. 28th-z9th.—-Apawamis Club, Rye, N. 
Y.; Seniors’ Tournament. 

Sept. goth-Oct. 1st.—Albermarle Golf Club, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sept. 2g4th.—-New York A. C. Games, Trav- 
ers Island, 

Nov. 12th.—Football; Georgetown College 
vs, University of Virginia. 


DIED 


Alexandre.—Suddenly on Aug. 22d at 
his residence, Spring Lawn, Lenox, Mass., 
John E. Alexandre, son of the late Francis 
and Marie Civilse Alexandre, in his 69th 
year. 

Plower.—At Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 
23d, Mrs. Roswell P. Flower, widow of ex- 
Governor Flower, in the 74th year of her 


age. 

Boyesen.—-On Aug. 19th, at her resi- 
dence in Southampton,L. I., Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Boyesen, widow of Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, the novelist. 

Shanley.—Suddenly, at Stamford, Conn., 
on Aug. 25th, James Roosevelt Shanley, of 
Newark, . 

James.—On Aug. 26th, at North Conway, 
Mass., Prof. William James, of Harvard 
University, a native of New York, in the 
6oth year of his age. Professor James was 
a brother of Henry James, the novelist. 

Zabriskie.—At her residence, Rhode Isl- 
and Ave., Newport, Mrs. Sarah Titus Za- 
briskie. 


through 


Kennel Club, 


Kennel 


ENGAGED 


Warren-Thayer. — Miss Katherine Wer-@ 


ren, second daughter of Mrs, Samuel Den- 
nis Warren, of New York, to Mr. John 
Eliot Thayer, Jr., of New York and Bos- 


ton, 

Caldwell-Bunker.—Miss Elenor Caldwell, 
younger daughter of Mrs. Francis Shippee 
Caldwell, to Charles W. O. Bunker, U. 
Ss. N. 

Steele-de la Greze.— Miss Eleanor H. 
Steele, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Steele, of New York, to Count Jean de la 
Greze, Attaché of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Paris. 

Alexander-Wellman.—Miss Francis Gor- 
don Alexander, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Alexander, of No. 14 West 37th 
St., New York, to Mr. Allen Gouverneur 
Wellman, son of Former District Attorney 
Francis Wellman and Mrs. Wellman. 

-Cory.—Miss Julia B. Cady, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Cleveland Cady, of 
315 West 8oth St., New York, to Mr. 
Robert H. Cory, of Englewood, N. J. 

Butts-Honman.— Miss Florence Emma 
Butts, youngest daughter of Magistrate Ar- 
thur C. Butts, of New York, to Mr. Theo- 
dore Honman, of Mobile, Alaf 

De Bruyn-Robbins.— Miss Irene de 
Bruyn, daughter of Casimir de Bruyn, of 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, to Mr. 
Warren Delano Robbins, son by former 
marriage .“ Mrs. Price Collier, of New 
York. 

Briscoe-Bateson.— Miss Charlotte Bris- 
coe, of Virginia, to Mr. Charles Wagstaff 
Bateson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ed- 
ward Bateson, of 20 West 48th St., New 
York. 

Denny-Gardiner. —Miss Elizabeth Denny, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. 
Denny, of Chestnut Hill, Brookline, Mass., 
to Mr. Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Jr., a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Gardiner, 
of Boston, Mass. 

Black-Hunt.—Miss Gwendolyn V. Black, 
daughter of Mrs, S. P. Black, of Rochester, 
N. Y., to Mr. Reginald Hunt, son of the 
Hon. and Mrs. Alexander Hunt, of Lon- 
don, 

Houghton-Ellis.—Miss Florence Preston 
Houghton, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Seymour Houghton, 310 West 88th St., 
New York, to Mr. R. M. Ellis, of Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Houghton-Gales.—Miss Helene Seymour 
Houghton, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Seymour Houghton, 310 West 88th St., 
New York, to Mr. George M. Gales, of 
Raleigh, N. _c 

Tomk i ll.— Miss Susan Elliott 
Tomkins, 2 ro of the late Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Eliott D. Tomkins, of this city, 
to Mr. Henry Lloyd Aspinwall. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Deacon-Peabody. — Sept. 15th. — Miss 
Edith Deacon, daughter of Mrs. Edward 
Parker Deacon, to Mr. George Lee Pea- 
body; at the home of the bride’s aunt, 
Mrs. Baldwin, Newport, R. I. 

Best-Carroll.—Sept. 15th.—In New York, 
Mrs. Annie Livingston Best to Mr. Arthur 
Carroll. 

Makerlar-Fargo.— Sept. 1sth.— At the 
home of the bride’s parents, near London, 
Miss Gwendolyn Makerlar to Mr. James 
Stanley Fargo, of New York. 

Cobb-Amory.—Sept. 20th.—Miss Leonore 
Cobb, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
S. T, Ves Cobb, of New York, to Mr. Rob- 
ert Amory, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Amory, of Boston, Mass.; at the Church of 
the Messiah, New York. 

Adams-Gair.—Oct. 1st.—Miss Jean Dun- 
bar Adams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horatio Mortimer Adams, of Brooklyn, to 





“Mr. Robert Gair, Jr.; at Appledore, Glen 


Cove, L. L “<4 
Fish-Cutler.—Oct. 

Fish, daughter of the Honorable Hamilton 
Fish and a niece of-Mr: Stuyvesant Fish, 
to Mr, John Cutler, of Brookline, Mass.; 
. > Philip’s in the Highlands, Garrison, 
D st-D rt. — Oct. 22d. — Miss 
Alice Louise Demorest, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Curtis Demorest, of New 
York, now at Loon Lake, N. Y., to Mr. 
William Rufus Davenport, a son of Mr. 


(Continued om page 92.) 
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FIFTH AVENUE LINEN STORE 


Women’s Silk Stockings 


Guaranteed not to dropa stitch. Pure Silk, 
long fibre. 


Women’s Hand Embroidered | 
) 


“220 


per pair 
Beautiful designs in colors on Black and 
Black Embroidered. Special price. 


$3.00 
Womens arene Tey oe $1.19 


Black. The Kinsey Special. 


Men’s Half Hose 
Bright Silk Sox ne $1 75 


Durable cotton sole; all shades. 
match. 

Bright Silk Sox (Extra Fine) $ 50 
Herringbone weave, extra heavy Silk. 2. 
Scarfs to match. 


Men’s Silk and Lisle Sox 89 
60% Silk ; look like all silk and wear better. = 
All shades. 





We fill mail orders promptly and pay express charges 
on all orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 











I 240 Fifth Avenue Just below 28th Street New York 







FISK HATS 

















Miro-Dena 
Mentonniere 


(CHIN SUPPORTER) 


ie cca 
the m contract—is durable, can be laundered easily 
the only device of the kind in the worid which 








head and will not sliv off when ‘Wearing 





On sale at Toilet Articles Departments of the leading stores or, address 
MIRO-DENA CO., Lock Box 432, Madison Square Station, New York City 


CO 








Beads and Spangles 


All the latest novelties in dress 


trimmings now on _ exhi- 
bition. Imported from The 
Paris, and manu- Spangled 


factured in our evening Gown is 


own work C) to be very much en 
rooms. vogue this Fall. Our stock 

of beads and spangles is the 
most complete in New York City. 


QR ' Send for Liberal Samples—Free 
935 Broadway, New York 
























DISTINGUISHED For EXCLUSIVENESS 
of STYLE and ELEGANCE of QUALITY 





NOW on DISPLAY for the INSPECTION j 
of the TRADE 





D. B. FisK & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
225 FIFTH AVE. 103 WABASH AVE. 1013 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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Shoe \Dressings to Match the}Color of Your Gowns 


hittemores — 


Shoe Polishes Onieity 


Variety 


The ONLY perfect 
Men’s, Women’s and 


polishing 


for cleansing and 
*s Shoes of ALL kinds and colors 


THEY BEAUTIFY AND PRESERVE THE LEATHER 








De sot soli the clothing or grew sticky 





‘eg: 
Gilt Edge 
For Ladies’ and Ch ge 8 Shoes 
the only black dressing that positively ccn- 
tains oll. Softens and preserves. Im- 
parts a beautiful lustre. quantity, 
finest quality. Its use saves time, labor 
and brushen, as it Shines without 
Always ready to use. Price 25 ceats. 
roe hh Gloss,’’ a smaller package, 1o0c. 
. . ry) 
*‘Quick White 

makes dirty camvas shoes clean and white. 
In liquid form so it can be quickly and 
costly  ¥ No white dust. Will not 
= io A sponge in every package, so al- 

fed to use. Two sizes, 25c. and 10c. 
Also th a Rens colors for canvas shoes: 
Blue, Pi ed, Green, and a dozen other 
shades. Teo sheac each cater, 10c. and 25c. 


““Dandy “fi 
~~~ a and Polishing 
Yellow. Colored Beets and Shoes 
“Quid and fy A, kg polishing 
age. 
, Russet 


, Tas 
A cleansin 


in each 
“Dand smaller size. 10 

Aloe ‘Polishes for Red, Brown, Green and 
Bios —_ shoes. Same sises and 

















Ii your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his address an price in stamps for a full size package 
Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20-26 Albany St, Cambridge, Mass. _ 


The Oldest and Lanpest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 














































Write for fashion plates 
and samples of materials. 


Mayer “Chic Co. 


(Tailors to Women) 
Originators and Designers of 


*“*Chic”’ 


“Chic” Fall Fashions Free. ‘‘Sent upon request.” 
12 W. 22nd Street, New York 
(Near Fifth Ave.) 





EXCLUSIVE 


FOOTWEAR 





Mannish 
Topcoat 


The sea- 
son’s latest 
dictation in 
mannish 
Scotch nov- 
elty suit- 
ings for 
Auto, Trav- 
eling and 
General 
utility wear 
made to 
your meas- 


ure at $35,00 


Actual val- 
ue $55.00 


10 different 
styles. 


Made in any design 


Patterns 











To Your Order 





to match your gown 
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and Mrs. William Church Davenport, of 
Taunton, Mass.; St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 

Cassard-Wainwright.—Oct. 26th. — Miss 
Mary Emily Cassard, d of Ch 
William G. Cassard, U. S. N., and Mrs. 
Cassard, to Heed Dallas Bache Wain- 
wright, U. S. ; St. Paul’s Church, Fred- 
ericktown, Md. 

de Kay-Sloan. — Nov. 1st. — Miss Janet 
Craven de Kay, daughter of Mrs. Sidney 
de Kay, to Mr. William Simpson Sloan, 
grandson of the late Samuel Sloan; in New 


York. 
WEDDINGS 


Gillespie-Sherman.—At the residence of 
the bride’s parents, at Newport, R. I., o 
Sept. 8th, Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie to 
Miss Irene Sherman, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Watts Sherman, of Newport 
and New York, 

Weiss-Ripley.—In New York, on Aug. 
a7th, Dr. Faneuil Dunkin Weiss to Mrs. 
Mary Churchill Ripley, widow of Mr. 
George Ripley. 

Hoppin-Alexandre.— In New York, on 
Sept. roth, Mr. Bayard C. Hoppin, of New 
York, to Miss Helen Lispenard Alexandre. 

Robbins-de Bruyn.— At Buenos Ayres, 
on Sept. 3d, Mr. Warren Delano Robbins, 
of this city, to Miss Irene de Bruyn, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Casimir de Bruyn. 

Bennett-Dunham.—On Sept. 14th, at the 
country home of the bride’s mother, Mr. 
John Hudson Bennett, son of the late 
Theodore Wilbur Bennett, to Miss Kath- 
erine daughter of the late Francis 
H. Dunham. 





Jones-Stephenson.—At the Presbyterian 
Church at Warm Springs, Va., on Aug. 
gist, Dr. John W. C. Jones, of Newport 
News, Va., to Miss Charlotte Stephenson, 
daughter of Mr. John Wilson Stephenson. 

Eliot-Barbey. — At Geneva, Switzerland, 
on Aug. 29th, Mr. Gilbert Eliot, of London, 
and formerly of Philadelphia, Pa., to Miss 
Rita Barbey, daughter of Mrs. Henri Bar- 
bey, of this city, and granddaughter of 
the late Peter Lorillard. 

Nicholson-Slack.—On Sept. 6th, at Bleak 
House, Geneseo, N. Y., Mr. Leonard Lis- 
penard Nicholson, Jr., to Miss Juliet Ger- 
ard Slack, daughter of the late Captain and 
Mrs. William Slack. 


DATES FOR WINTER DANCES 
Junior Cotillion. — Sherry’s, Tuesdays, 

Dec. 6th, Jan. 3d and Feb. 7th, under the 

direction of Mrs, Arthur Murray Dodge. 

Cinderella Dances.—Sherry’s, Dec. 8th 
and Jan. 26th, under the direction of Mrs. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 

Metropolitan Dances. — Sherry’s, 
2oth, Feb. 25th and April 22d. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Arabic.—Arriving Aug. 22d.—Mr. and 
Mrs, A. R. Pendleton, Mr. Herbert A. 
Sherman and Lord and Lady Talbot de 
Walahide. 

Touraine.—Arriving Aug. 22d.—Rogers 
K. Wetmore, Mrs. Florence Goddard and 
Mrs. W. C. Hoyt. 

Adriatic.— Arriving Aug. 23d.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Thomas Atherton, Mr. W. H. Butler, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Sherman and Mr. 
Jules S. Bache. 

Kronprins ——_ Arriving Aug. 
24th.—S y M. Depew and 
Mrs. Depew, Mr. pe Mrs. Edward A. Bond, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Whitney. 


Dec. 
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EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. National Arts Club. Sum- 
mer exhibition of works by former pupils 
of the Art Students’ League. Until au- 
tumn. 

Ehrich’s. Paintings by British masters 
of the eighteenth century. 

mox Library. Political cartoons of 
American history. 

Astor Library. Photographs from the 
A. A. Hopkins collection of portraits by 
Italian painters, 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Chrono- 
logical exhibition of etchings and Dry 
Points by Rembrandt. 

Buffalo. Albright Art Gallery. Fifth 
annual exhibition of selected works by 
American artists. 

th annual 
exhibition of works by American artists. 

Pitts! Carnegie Institute. Summer 





loan exhibition of works by rican art- 
ists. Until September 3 
Poland Springs. Maine State Building. 
Sixteenth annual summer ibition of 
American artists. Until autumn. 
—_ Library. 


-— b — 
Etchings and fac- cimales of Whistler's 


etchings. 
Ww . Art Museum. Thirteenth an- 
nual summer exhibition of oil paintings by 
i September 


— American artists. Unti 
GOSSIP 


HE Museum of Art at Pittsfield 
| has lately received as the gift 
of “a friend” a portrait of 
Lady Burdett, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, from the collection of Lady 
Penelope Gage, of Suffolk, England; while 
the recent acquisitions to the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Science are: June, 
Berkshire Hills, by Guy C. Wiggins; Under 
the Full Moon, by Fréderick J. Waugh; 
Sunset Glow, R Reid; Chant 
d’Amour, by F. B. William; The Old Water 
Wheel, by Charles P. Guippe, and Parisian 
Ragpickers, by J. F. Raffaelli. 

It has been announced that the Portrait 
of Sir Henry Irving, by Whistler,. which 
was reported as having been bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum, was as a matter of 
fact purchased by Mr. Charles T. Freer, of 
Detroit. It is also said that The Earl and 
Countess of Derby and Child, one of Van 
Dyck’s great paintings, which was bought 
from the Earl of Clarendon for a sum 
stated" as between $100,000 and $150,000, 
may shortly come to America as the prop- 
erty of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
Henry C. Frick, or some other of our 
large collectors, although efforts are being 
made to keep it in 


R 


T 


nection with that institution, since he has 
been voted a salary of $5,000 a year to 
act as its European correspondent, and 
will doubtless have much to do in securing 
for it works of art abroad. 

Mr. Harrison S. Morris, formerly the 
director of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, who was recently appointed by 
Secretary Knox as Commissioner-General 
of the American art exhibit at the great 
International Art Exhibition to be held in 
Rome during 1911, has named as his as- 
sistant Mr. Wm. Henry Fox, the director 
of the Herron Art Institute, at Indian- 
apolis, and has gone to Europe to select a 
site for the United States building. Mr. 
Morris is regarded as one of the best art 
critics in this country, and has said that he 
will make every effort to have the Amer- 
ican exhibit thoroughly representative of 
our best work. 

That the Salmagundi Club, of New York, 
is to move seems to be settled, and the 
report is that it has been negotiating with 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan for the building on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, which years ago was the home of 
James Lenox, the founder of the Lenox 
Library. Mr. Ryan, whose house is at 858 
Fifth Avenue, next to the Yerkes residence, 
has bought the Yerkes gallery for his col- 
lection of art works. 

Among the works of Sir Seymour Had- 
den, who recently died at London, were 
Thames Fishermen, Egham Church, Studies 
in Kensington, The Thames at Old Chel- 
sea, Brentford Ferry, A Rough Passage and 
The Breaking up of the Agamemnon and 
Calais Pier. He won the Grand Prix at 
Paris in 1889, and in 1900 became an 
honorary member of the Societé des 
Artistes Francaise. He was the founder 
and president of the Royal Society of 
Painters and Etchers. 

Although a large ber of the valuabl 
objects shown in the Fine Arts display at 
the International Exhibition, at Brussels, 
were saved when the buildings were dam- 
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Exchusvesesr ae Originality 


Maison Mernard ro 











J Millinery Fashions as shown at 


The radical change oy Partstan 











Races and 


the “‘Grand Prix” 

“Concours de Chapeaux’’ in 

Paris is splendidly demonstrated 
in our 


Advance Autumn 


Display 


COMMENCING THE FIRST WEEK | 
IN SEPTEMBER 


INSPECTION INVITED 








7 West 31st Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


Le __ —___________ 
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Rubber Face Masks remove Tan, ey ~~ of the Skin 
Price $5: Bands, 6200, 





’ The Perfect Reducer 


By this simple, harmless .method, the wearing of 
dsteee 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


Prodace Positive Results 
Wom with comfort by men and women 


Agents:—Mme. Des Rocher, 145 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, Miss 
Kaufman, 34 E. Washiagten St., ag Miss Geiss, Penasy!- 
vania Ave. and Sth St., Pittsbarg, Pa. Mrs. Green, 722 Maia St., 
— Mme. Leueaberger, 101.'Geary St., San Francisco, 


Send for Booklet V, or call! 
DISSOLVENE MFG. COMPANY 
FAsor Court Building , Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria? 


18 West 34th Street o New York 
Phone 3M Murray EL 





00 prepaid. 




















MARINELLO 


Emily Lloyd—author of “The Skin—Its Care and 
Treatment,” and the best known authority in the coun- 
try on the skin and scalp—says that the skin receives 
just the nourishment and care it needs frem 


Marinello Treatments 
an 


Marinello Preparations 


These can be had only in the Marinello Shops, which 
are located throughout the country. Remember that 
Marinello Shops are in no sense like ordinary toilet 
shops or beauty parlors. 

Treatments are given by trained Marinello Operators, 
only—graduates of the Marinello School. The Marin- 
ello System of Beauty Culture is the most thorough, 
scientific, reliable system in the country—this has bees 
proven by careful comparison. 

Marinello Cosmetics are both absolutely pure and 
unvaryingly beneficial. They are scientifically prepared 
by expert chemists and never fail to give the desired 
results. 

Whatever the present condition of your skin or your 
hair, Marinello will not only restore all its natural 
beauty, but will bring out new beauties in it which you 
never suspected. 


Marinello is the only system using 
the celebrated Prismatic Ray. This 
electrical machine in connection 
with Marinello Preparations has ac- 
complished more wonderful results 
in the treatment of stubborn skin 
and scalp troubles than any other 
method in existence. The use of the 
Prismatic Ray is included in the regu- 
lar course of instruction given at the 
Marinello School. 


If there is no Marinello Shop or Marinello Operator 
in your home town write us and we will see that you 
are supplied with Marinello Preparations by mail or 
express. Tell us exactly the condition of your skin or 
hair, and we will send full instructions for home use of 
such Marinello Preparations as you need. 

You will never know how beautiful your skin and 
hair can be until Marinello has proved it to you. This 
is the time of year when you need Marinello Prepara- 
tions and treatments most. 

Write now for our suggestions. 

‘acial Massage, Manicuring, Hair wih som 
edhe Chiropody, done according to 
Marinelle standards at all Marinello Shops. 


Operators: If you are interested in learning the ¥ arinello System — 
which a ae better salaries than any other — write tor free booklet of 


MARINELLO COMPANY 


Home Office: Western Methodist Book Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
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“Nustyle” Embroidery 


is rich, handsome, will not lose its shape and im- 
proves with laundering. You get a beautiful 
raised effect at small cost. 

All first class dry goods and department stores 
take orders for various articles to be embroidered 
with “ Nustyle ” embroidery in many styles and 
sizes of letters. 


Ask for “* Nustyle’’ Embroidery 


at your dealers 
or send us 50c. for a fine, hemstitched linen towel, 
large size, with any initial embroidered in white, 
as a sample of the work. Mention plainly the 
initial you desire, also your dealer's name. 


| Star Embroidery Co., Nie'vort Gis 








New York City | 
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THE ALVETA BEAUTY 
ga PACKET 


Four 
ing 


gets “Tie Cale § 
Alveta Toilet 





FOR THE MOTORIST 
FOR THE TOURIST 
FOR THE GUEST ROOM 


M. S. WILSON 


| Dept. F, McCutcheon Bidg., 347 5th Ave., N. Y. FACIAL SPECIALIST 














\KOTOKOLOIOLOIONC 


IN. TH-E 


‘TT’ beauty and desirability of or- 
namental objects made from the 
little wheel called coq de montre 

that played an important part in 

the inner workings of old watches never 
fail in their appeal; so dainty they are in 
their fragile beauty and, in their different 
sizes, so capable of being turned into all 
kinds of dress decorations — buttens, 
brooches, bracelets, pendants for ribbon 
ends and necklaces. I saw a necklace of 
quite unusual beauty made from these 
dainty objects, graduating from one the 
size of a five-cent piece, set in the centre, 
to the smallest one I have ever seen. The 
fastening was a ‘primitive hook, cunningly 
wrought from metal that cleverly imitated 
the old metal of the coqs des montres. 
Women who buy these things, drawn by 
the obvious beauty of their delicate, trans- 
parent carving, but not versed in the value 
of les choses veritables, unwisely have them 
plated with gold, thus depriving them of 
much of their value as well as their beauty 
The real cogs des montres, designed to pro- 
tect the balance wheel of old watches and 
made transparent to enable the workings of 
the wheel to be seen, have not been in use 
since about the middle of the last century. 
Differing in size, but always round in 
shape, they were marvel- 
ously carved by the lov- 
ing fingers of real mas- 
ters of the goldsmiths’ 
art from old copper—a 
classic metal — certainly 
the first to be worked 
into objects of art. A 
little figurine of this 
metal, the first known, 
was found four thousand 
years before Christ. Old 
copper takes on the gloss, 
the exquisite polish of 
gold, and counterfeit coins 
made from it as early as 
the third century were 
easily passed as gold. 
The price of this coq de 
montre chain, exquisitel, 
lovely, and warranted to 
be real, was only 45 
francs. The wise woman, 
who wishes to secure 
these lovely bits of hand- 
carved metal, ignores modern 
shops where they are often dis- 
played in quantities, and 
searches for them in old shops 
among veritable antiques. In the inter- 
esting shop where this chain may be 
found, all things called “antique” are 
warranted to be such. A great variety 
of rare old things is displayed; and 
there is beautiful old silver, soft and 
velvety to the eye, shaped into quaint 
pots, jugs, platters and dishes. 

In a little shop, tucked between big 
ones, sits all day long the mistress of 
the small establishment with one helper, 
each busily working with bits of ancient 
brocades, silks, and scraps of old, tar- 
nished silver and gold guimpe in the 
manufacture of jewel boxes and cases, 
frames for treasured photographs, tea 





Lace plate cover for the tea table 


coseys and, pret- 
tiest of all, big 
doll abat-jours for 
lamps, gas or elec- 
tric fixtures. Dain- 
tily dressed in 
these old materials 
how adorably they 
shade the light in 
a conversational 
corner of one’s 
salon or boudoir. 
As quaint and as 
old-world as her 
tiny shop is the 
mistress of it, and 
when approached 


PARIS 


A pretty gift for 
a dainty seam- 
stress 





Coq de montre necklace 


SHOPS 


on the subject of the prices of her novel 
and attractive wares, with the intent of de- 
scribing them, she could not be induced to 
name them; moved probably by the fear, 
often found in provincijal corners of this 
great city, she would be committed to 
something, in some way, she could not un- 
derstand; therefore it is only the descrip- 
tion of this really worth-while place that I 
can give you. 
























A truly royal lady that is merely a tea cosey 


In another shop, large, splen- 
did, open to all the world, 1 
found elegant tea coseys, be- 
sides cases and boxes in beau- 
tiful and varying forms, de- 
signed to hold the delicious 
chocolate confections for which 
the house it noted. In the 
shape of splendidly dressed 
French ladies of high degree, 
in some cases absolute por- 
traits of them, are the tea 
coseys; all gowned in fresh, 
modern material, to be sure, 
and lacking the musty tone of 
reality that prevails in the 
little shop of the old street a 
stone’s throw away. But how 
charming is the pose of the 
coquettish creature that leans 
lightly against a vase filled 
with flowers, or with bonbons, 
designed after the French fash- 
ion as a table decoration; and 
truly a royal lady is she who 
rears her haughty head as 
though trying to conceal the 
fact that she is merely a tea 
cosey, after all. The price of 
this royal lady is 90 francs; 
that of the vase of flowers, 75 
francs. 

The pretty objects 
I am about to de- 
scribe were brought 
me by a friend re- 
turning from a rfe- 
cent visit to Flor- 
ence. So pretty 
they are, so useful, 
that, though not 
found in Paris 
shops, I am tempt- 
ed to tell Vogue 
readers of them. To 
preserve} a plate of 
sandwiches and cake 
from fiying par- 
ticles of dust, and 

(Continued on 

page 96.) 
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The Slater Shoe 


FOR FASHIONABLE FOLK 


Scientifically de- 
signed after the most 
modern fashions, 
but with a reserve 
from extremes that 
assures the wearer of 
absolute correctness 
and refinement. 


While luxurious in 
every appointment, 
they are not prohib- 
itive in price. 
Slater Shoes for children are constructed 
on the exact same principle — splendid 
models for dress and for play. 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE :—A record in detail is kept here of every 
pair of shoes sold, the style, size, etc.; name and address of purchaser 
and date of purchase. No matter where you live, ordering Slater 
Shoes by mail is made simple and sure. 

The latest New York style as easily as if buying in your home 


city. Write today for new price list, “A Package of Shoes,” and 
bock of instructions with measurement blank. 


J. & J. Slater 


For 50 Years New York's most fashionable bootmakers 
Broadway, at 25th Street, New York 

















CLEMENT 


26 W. 33d St., N. Y. 


Begs to announce the opening of his new Studio with bright 
daylight, devoted exclusively to the science of 


Hair Coloring 


by a new liquefied Henna process, the most perfect and harm- 
less coloring in the world. Price $2.00 a box. I also make 
a special coloring to permanently color the eyebrows. $2.00, 


Parisian Hair Specialist 


My Invisible Transformations can not be detected. I make 
and sell only the highest grade of European human hair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 




















WRINKLES 
ARE A HABIT 


Crows-feet and wrinkles are the result of time and worry. It is an 
easy matter to get into this habit of scowling. If you have acquired the 
habit, it is just as easy to smooth out these wrinkles in a natural way 


by using— 

B. & P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS OR FROWNERS 
Applied at night when the muscles are In 25c., SOc. "and $1.00 boxes, at all drug and 
relaxed, they smooth out the last sign of  Jebartment stores. If your dealer cannes supply 
wrinkle, crows-feet or frown. sample sent on request. — 


B. & P. Company 
phe 38 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 





IDA H. YAEGER 
Try Dermatine Face Cream 














“Everything made on the premises. 
Everything made to measure.” 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURING RETAILER OF 
ALL KINDS OF NEGLIGEES AND SIMPLE DRESSES. 


19 West 38th St., sew vor 








STYLE 33.—This exclusive design is 
made in imported Messeiine. Coat 
and flounce of a Spanish Val. lace 
and Cluny insertion, in white or 
ecru, lined to waist with 


Cai ilk. All col 
and black ee $50.00 


STYLE 146.—Made of fine China 
silk, trimmed with fine Val. laces 
and ribbons, pleated ruffle of net 
and lace; round neck, 


materi te, 915.00 
Oo £. ne Albatross or Wool $12.75 


MAINE. ccc ccccsesetéc 


Of French Challie...... $14.00 S desi i 
ame design wi 
Of Messeline........... $19.00 flounce r $42.00 


For the past ten years my specialty has been the Manufacture 
and Making to Order of all kinds of NEGLIGEES AND SIM- 
PLE DRESSES; among my valued patrons are the best people 
throughout the country. This large clientele has come to me 
without advertising, being recommended to me by my patrons, 
my principle always having been to use only the very best ma- 
terials, the finest workmanship, and give the very latest styles, at 
the lowest possible prices. I have only recently started to ad- 
vertise on account of increased facilities and greater producin 
capacity. My large out of town trade has given me especia q 
EXPERIENCE IN THE EXECUTION OF MAIL ORDERS. 

i f READY TO WEAR 
in 6S aS Pe sa ay Rinonss, Matinees, Nightingales’ 
Combing Sacques, Dressing Sacques, House Dresses, Street Dresses, 
Dresses, Morning Dresses, etc., to be found anywhere. The style of garment 
that you NEVER SEE IN A DEPARTMENT STORE. 

TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
MY FALL MODELS ARE NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


SKETCHES WITH DESCRIPTION AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


No charge for alterations. a 
No extra charge for making to measure. 
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The crowning attribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 





Hygienic 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 


Beauty! Quality 


Odorless 


! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
ly 


can be easily and quic 
water for a few seconds only. 
pair on receipt ef 25 cents. 


sterilised by immersing in boiling 


At the stores, or sample 


Every pair guaranteed. 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 


101 Pranklin Street 


New York 























Patented Feb. 8, 1910. 


For Making ‘a New 
Petticoat or Renew- 
ing an Old One 


The Gilberta Flounce can be 
toe umes and nce 
all desirable silk and ae 

in black, plain colors, 


most first-class 
THE LINING 
Look for the 


send you 
our free Style Book and see 
supplied. 











Nurses Outfitting 
ASSOCIATION 
52 West 39th Street 
Near sth Avenue New York 


Correct 
Uniforms 


for 
Maids 
For 


House 
and 
Street 









New 
Imported 
Novelties 

In 
Uniforms 

Aprons 
Collars 
Cuffs 


Caps 
Etc. 


Send for Catalog B 














PARIS SHOPS 
(Continued from page 94.) 


the insects usual to the garden or verandah 
tea-table, useful as well “as decorative is 
the lace-covered plate-cover shown in the 
sketch. Its octagonal frame is formed of a 
slender, but extremely strong, silvered 
wire; plain white filet is used to cover it; 
tightly stretched, it is closely buttonhole- 
stitched over the edges, and it is then em- 
broidered as on an embroidery frame. The 
bobbing tassel that forms the handle at the 
top, and the decorative tassels hung at each 
corner, are of knotted white cord. The 
infinitesimal price of this dainty thing for 
the table is 10 francs. Coming from the 
same Florentine house is a little conven- 
ience for a busy housewife who assists her 
maid or seamstress in the creation of house 
gowns and tiny garments in her sewing 
room. From lengths of fancifully woven 
and prettily colored webbing hang a pair 
of scissors; the two ends of the ribbon are 
fastened together by a bit of elastic cord 
passing through three beads—one small ob- 
long one at either end of a large round 
one. This knob is slipped under the belt 
to fall over at the top, securely holding the 
strip in place. The price is two francs 


fifty. The industrial society of feminine 
art in Florence, where these things were 
purchased, I am told, contemplates opening 
a branch house in New York. 

One is always glad to know of a house 


‘where blouses and teagowns may be bought 


as mhodels or be made to measure at a rea- 
sonable price. The agreeable madame who 
presides over an establishment to which I 
have lately been directed talks English as 
well as her native French language. She 
keeps quantities of model gowns, wraps, 
blouses and underclothes, and at the end 
of the season the remnants of her stock 
may be secured at decided bargains. Seek- 
ing there a blouse similar to’a favorite one 
I was wearing, she agreeably offered to 
copy it for me for sixty francs—a mid- 
saison price—and I am greatly pleased with 
the result. Laid over a soft silk lining, 
the blouse is made of fine white net laid in 
half-inch tucks edged with fine imitation 
Valenciennes lace. On the body part the 
tucks are perpendicular; the close, long 
sleeves are made with circling tucks. Ele- 
gant blouses of lace and lingerie in vary- 
ing styles with high and low necks, and 
short and long sleeves; blouses marked to 
sell at prices ranging from 200 to 300 francs 
may be bought of her at the end of the 
season from 75 to 200 francs. 


GIOIOlSIOIOIO@LOLO 


ON HER DRESSING TABLE 


yet again to various sweet- 

smelling accessories of the toilet, 

because at this season of the 
year, when all nature is still abloom, these 
deliciously odorous preparations seem more 
than usually appropriate and desirable. 
Among recently discovered perfumes is an 
extract of violets which does not seem as 
well known in this country as it certainly 
deserves, for the fragrance it exhales is 
only less beguiling than the freshly cut 
blossoms themselves—unusually lasting for 
a violet perfume, which type is known 
among connoiseurs as peculiarly evanescent. 
I can recommend it without reserve to 
those who love the flower from which it 
derives its odor, as well as name, and there 
is a toilet water, talcum powder and sachet 
powder of the same scent. 


I FIND myself reverting again and 


A DELICATE BATH SALT 


From the same house comes a novelty in 
the form of bath salts, the many excel- 
lencies of which have been highly extolled 
by those who have been among the pur- 
chasers. Unlike most preparations, whose 
aizn is the softening and perfuming the 
water of the bath, this, it is asserted, has 
tonic properties as well, and jis an in- 
vigorator and refresher of the nervous sys- 
tem. However, to the casual observer, its 
first charm is the deliciously fresh, sweet 
odor given out when shaken into water— 
which odor, by the way, clings to the skin 
for hours afterward. The skin is kept in 
beautiful cohdition by its use, and the 
water brought to a delightful consistency. 
Genuine sea salt is used in the manufac- 
ture of this latest of many well-known toilet 
requisites, which is put forth by a firm 
whose name is a household word all over 
Germany as well as in America. 


PERFECTED DEODORANT CREAM 


Literally true is the assertion that a 
lately perfected deoderant cream is ab 
solutely without scent of its own. It does 
not check perspiration, but removes every 
vestige of odor, and is guaranteed not to 
harm the most delicate skin. Within the 
last few years, preparations similar to this 
have been put forward by the score—some 
good, some bad, some indifferent—but as 
far as I can learn, none more positive in 
results than this latest addition to the 
lengthy list. Some such toilet requisite is 
now considered absolutely indispensable by 
fastidious women, and having been pos- 
sessed, its usefulness will be felt a neces- 
sity. This cream is pure white, easily ab- 
sorbed by the skin and leaves no stain on 
the clothing. 


POLISHING POWDERS FOR THE NAILS 


To be well cared for in every detail of 
the toilet is now the sine qua non of fas- 
tidiousness and refinement—the hall-mark 
of careful up-bringing—but among the most 
important of all details is the care of the 
hands. Nothing can excuse or even palliate 
badly kept nails, rough cuticle or, worst of 
all, the unsightly look which comes at the 
corners of the nails when the latter are 


not’ properly cleaned and manicured. No 
woman, however dainty and beautiful in 
all other respects, can afford to be careless 
about her hands—a fact which is nowhere 
better appreciated than in our own fair 
land of America. Nails add beauty to or 
destroy the comeliness of the hand—e 
crowning beauty when well shaped and 
cared for. Among polishing powders is 
one of considerable excellence that gives a 
lasting and very brilliant lustre, and is free 
from anything in the least harmful. It is 
complete in itself, no rouge or grease be- 
ing required, insuring saving of time, labor 
and expense. The powder is white, yet 
imparts a pinkish glow to the nail which 
is most attractive; especially valuable in 
correcting dry cuticle and brittle nails, 
gradually restoring both to a healthy con- 
dition and showing the full beauty of the 
nails. If preferred, the palm of the hand 
can be used instead of a buffer, though 
still better results are obtained from ap- 
plying freely on a clean, new polisher and 
rubbing each nail separately. A few strokes 
will make the nail gleam, and the polish 
is very lasting. To satisfy a growing de 
mand, this powder is now prepared in cake 
form as well as in a paste—for either form, 
in white, the price is 25 cents, but for the 
pink, perfumed paste 35 cents must be 
given. 
A GENEROUS CAKE OF BATH SOAP 


A huge cake of bath soap is now the 
honored occupant of the nickel soap dish 
(swinging over the edge of my bath tub), 
and this article certainly has received con- 
siderable praise for its agreeable qualities. 
No lather could well be smoother, more 
velvety or thoroughly satisfactory from the 
cleansing point of view than that given by 
this preparation, while the generous size 
and convenient shape of the cake are addi- 
tional points of excellence. There is a de- 
lightful perfume, and as the soap is well 
tried out, it lasts as long as can reasonably 
be expected. It is not a cheap variety and 
will not be found in 5 or 10-cent 
but the superiority of its manufacture in- 
sures full value of purchase price. 


A FOOT COMFORT 


Warm weather is harder on the pedal 
extremities than any other part of the 
body, and some of the dog days, so lately 
past, have worked havoc upon the tender, 
sensitive feet of those who are forced to 
walk or stand a great deal. A new powder 
is being put up by one of the leading 
makers in town to ease and rest the f 
under just such cofiditions or when the 
latter are prone to undue perspiration. It 
is to be shaken into each shoe before put- 
ting on, or, if this should prove an insuf- 
ficient relief, the powder may be dissolved 
in warm water and used for bathing the 
feet. It is healing and antiseptic, destroys 
all disagreeable odors and is a relief for 
many minor ailments such as ingrowing 
nails, etc. Prickly heat or chafing is also 
soothed by its influence, and for nervous, 
tired conditions it is no less valuable. 
Price 25 cents. 
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. A pure, fragrant, delightful Bath Powder. Softens and scents the water. 


you up. 
Not only be fastidious, but look fastidious. 
| Use Bathodora. 


Every wash-stand and every bathroom everywhere 
) should possess a carton of BATHODORA. 


| Gn for the Complexion, rests the nerves, tones 





: | Crown Lavender Salts Lune de Miel, 
the Air a deliciously 
Sweet New Scent. 

















| and Invigorate. 
Sold at Department and Drug Stores. 
° « Bijou bottle of L de Miel, als erous 
Special Offer ? Mathedora ayy book “The Bath faim s ne 
lv cents postage and your dealer's name. 
Write Dept. E To-day 


Crown Perfumery Co. of London 


New York 30 East 20th Street 














AITKEN,SON &Co 


Autumn and Winter Fashions 
| in 


Trimmed Millinery 


Reception Gowns, Street Costumes, 
Blouses and Neckwear 


BROADWAY & 18 = STREET 


NEW YORK 





seen 





(BRAND 


SIATS. 
For Elderly Ladies 


Toques 


Our Specialty 


Also Tailored Hats. Excellent Materials. 
Light in Weight. Fit Well cn the Head. 


Our Hats are handled by leading stores in 
all cities. Send us the name of yeur dealer 
and we will give you fall information. 


2p, Johnson & Stirgwolt 
2 46 West 33rd Street, New York 





















F itting 
your own 













OU may sit at ease 
¥ in an arm-chair or 
recline luxurious- 
ly on a couch and direct 
the fitting and draping 
of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic 
Dress Form. If social 
or household duties in- 
terfere with visits to the modiste, send your 
Pneumatic Dress Form to represent you, se- 
lect the material, determine the style and have 
the making directed by letter or telephone; 

Ladies who have their dressmaking done at home need not 

stand for hours nor dress and undress forty times a day at 

— request to “Just let me try this once more, 


An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is easily tramsformed, and 
making over or altering becomes a pleasure instead of a task. 


SeewForm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Reproduces Your Exact Figure 


O reproduce exactly every ‘in- 

dividual peculiarity of your 

figure, all you need to do is 
to have a muslin lining fitted (dir- 
ectly over your corset and without 
yt your skirts) down over hips, so as to 
po obtain their exact shape. 
NSERT the deflated Pneumatic Form‘in- 
side this lining and inflate until solid. 
Then adjust to proper skirt length, and put your petti- 
coat on to give the correct flafe to gown below 
hips. Your double now stands before you and your 
costume may be finished down to the smallest detail 
without the “trying on” process. You can literally “see 
yourself as others see you.” 
































The well-gowned woman of today, deeply 
as she appreciates beauty of coloring and 
material, has no use for either if the gown 
does not fit and give her. lines which show 
every good point of her figure. “Pneu 
Form” is for the lady who prizes that 
subtle elegance which results only from 
garments that fit her figure and help mark 
her individuality. 

“Pneu Form” is seld only by mail direct. 
It cannot be found in stores. 

for booklet C-28, “What to Wear 
and How to Make It,” containing full 
emg nm regarding “Pneu Form,” 
order , 


PNEU FORM CO. 


322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Corner 32nd Street 


New York 






















When not 
in use let the 
air out and pack 
Form and stand 
rods in the box base 
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ADVANCE MODELS 


of the renowned 


SCHWARTZ 








CORSETS 





Are ready. In addition to that originality always 
characteristic of them, they embody new features 
obtained by Mme. Schwartz while abroad. Cre- 
ated on lines of rare excellence, beautifully mod- 
eled—styles that will predominate this season. 


Mme. Schwartz has returned from abroad 


and the new materials imported by her display 
combinations in dainty designs and pretty color- 
ings—Novelties which make a rich and beautiful 


collection to choose from. 


Inspection invited. Mme. Schwartz personally 


directs all fittings. 


Custom made only. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ, Corsetiere 
12 West 39th Street, New York 




















Intending purchasers of a 
strictly first-class Piano 
should not fail to examine 


the merits of 
THE ‘WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the 
refined and cultured musical pub- 
lic on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled ee 
elegance of design and finish. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
The SOHMER CECILIAN INSIDE 

PLAYER SURPASSES 
ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


Sohmer & Company 





One of the Vacation Luxures 


‘with tt from 
Tete ena et aaler fi - 

















315 Sth Ave. Cor 324 St.. New York 






Beautify your home 
and decorate your 
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FAT ?TEaN § 
and 
AUTUMN 
a Beam ft EES 


‘THE next issue of Vogue will be the 
most practical number of the 
season. In its pages the dress question 
of the autumn and winter will be an- 
swered in an entirely practical, helpful 
and modish way. 


WITH its hundred and more patterns 
of the newest models in gowns, 
suits, wraps, negligees and lingerie---its 
fully described and pictured presentation 
of all that is new, exclusive, best, in the 
foreign and domestic showing of fabrics, 
laces, buttons and trimmings --- it is 
more than any other the one number of 
the autumn that is most essential for the 
woman who must give a thought to her 
purse strings when planning ine winter 
gowning. 
ODELS that the smart French 
houses have shown at their first 
expositions of the lovely toilettes that 
clever brains and fingers have been 
evolving all the past summer, will be 
accurately reported and sketched by our 
correspondents in their next letters from 
Paris. 


How the new colors are mingled--- 

which house shows the most orig- 
inal designs --- what periods are most 
affected---the favorite fabrics and how 
they are combined. 


[NX a word, all the gossip of the Paris 
ateliers told by a woman of trained 
and discriminating taste. 
DATED OCTOBER 
ON SALE SEPTEMBER. 
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Beauty jor 
Woman—— 


can be obtained by using 


DENNEYS’ 


Cleansing Cream 

One of nature’s valued as- 

sistants in producing and 
maintaining a 











suffered from sharp winds, sun, 
changes of climate, etc. 
Imparts that delightful feeling of 


ull enjoyment of a strenuous life. 


All Dept. Stores or by mail prepaid, 


Denney & Denney 








Every 


Beautiful Compiexion 


It not only preserves the 
ion but removes all facial Vicmlebes 
zona energy so necessary to the 


Tubes 25c; Jars 60c and 75c 


15th & Walnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 































Juliet Sleeping Gloves 


{Ttade Mark) 


WILL MAKE 
YOUR HANDS 
WHITE AS SNOW, 
SOFT AS VELVET. 


What woman is not proud 
in their possession, or 
miserable if she lacks them? 
What woman would hesitate to spend $2.00 to have her hands 
made soft as velvet and white as snow? 


Juliet Medicated Sleeping Gloves 
“The White Wonder of Juliet’s Hands’ —Shakespeare 
will work miracles with the roughest hands in an amazingly 
short time. The principle is purely scientific, the discovery of 
a chemist of rare skill, a result of years of experimenting. 


The secret of the efficiency of these gloves lies in the fact 
that the medicinal properties they possess purge the pores of 
impurities, stimulate circulation and nourish the underlying tis- 
sues. The dry, cracked cuticle is restored to its natural softness, 
the skin is bleached and made beautifully white, and the hands 

soon become a thing of beauty where before they were the 


es Cause of both physical and mental suffering. 


The JULIET MEDICATED SLEEPING GLOVES do 

their work quickly. You'll notice a marked change 

after the first night. They remove sunburn and tan 
and restore chapped and broken skin as if by 

magic. The gloves are exceptionally well 
made, of the finest quality chamois. When 

ordering give size of your regular waiking 
glove. 


Don’t continue to have unsightly and uncomfortable 
——, Send sodey. for a pair of JULIET MEDI- 

ATED SLEEPING GLOVES, mailed post-paid 
3 receipt of $2.00. 


THE JULIET COMPANY 
147 West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Shrvietle 


66 WEST 38th ST.. NEW YORK 


Prepared to show New Fall 
Gowns and Waists. Ex- 
clusive Models 





$28.75 


This sketch of Imported Wool 


Crepon in all colors, Chantilly lace 
yoke, Persian vest, clouded with 
chiffon, New skirt. Many novel 
designs in street and evening gowns. 
Copies of French models at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Telephone 5795—Murray Hill. 





























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


with our 


Complimentary Portfolio of Color Plates. 


Every woman is interested in the subject of House building, 
Furnishing, Decorating and Gardening. The House Beautiful 
is a 64-page monthly magazine presenting valuable ideas of 
noted architects, decorators, house furnishers and landscape 
gardeners. The beautifully illustrated articles are filled with 
suggestions you can 
work out in your 
own home at rea- 
sonable cost. 

The magazine is 
valuable for either 
mansion or cottage. 
Its teachings have 
saved costly furnish- 
ings from being vul- 
gar, and on the 
other hand thous- 
ands of inexpensive 
houses are exquisite 
examples of superb 
taste as a result of 
its advice. e 
magazine costs three dollars per year. ‘ 

But to have you test its value, for A coy we will send you the 
current number of The House Beautiful and the “House Beauti- 
ful Portfolio of Interior Decoration” gratis, on receipt of the 
five months’ trial subscription coupon. The Portfolio is a col- 
lection of color plates, picturing and describing rooms in- which 
good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming ef- 
fects. The Portfolio alone is a prize money could not ordinarily 
eenenens Cut out the coupon, attach one dollar and mail to- 

ay to 





A Greatly Reduced ‘* House Beautiful " Illustration. 
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Herbert 8S. Stone—Publisher, The House Beautiful, 
252 Michigan Ave., * Chicago, Ii. 

You may send me your Portfolio of yy pam les of Spowpension es Home 
Decoration ad Furnishing and a Pe | of the ee. = uti- 
ful free. I enclose herewith $1.00 for pan Ae —~ five maerthe® trial subscrip- 
tion to The House Beautiful. 


























































FLORIDA 
WATER 


A Toilet 


Treasure 


Without exception the best and 
most popular Toilet 


Perfume made 


[N the Bath it 
is cooling and 
reviving; on 
the Handker- 
chief and for 
general Toilet 
useitisdelight-J 
ful; after Shav- 
ing it is simply 
the very best 
thing to use. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 































Colonial Style 
DINNER SETS 


We illustrate above the 
Colonial Style in China, a 
shape that is very popular with 
all who appreciate richness 
combined with simplicity. Made 
of finest Limoges China, richly 
decorated with a plain band of 
gold. Can be furnished as a 
complete dinner set of 82 pieces 
or special combinations may 
be made up to suit the indivi- 
dual need. 

This is but one of the many 
attractive styles in dinner sets, 
which we are showing. Our 
stock is now complete for the 
fall and we invite your cor- 
respondence or inspection on 
anything you may require in 











Fine China and Glassware 
OB. Bedell & 


22 West 34th St., New York 
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“ORNATUS ET BONITAS” 


Fashionable Millinery 
Newest designs and modish effects, in 
shapes appropriate for all occasions. 


178 Fifth Avenue, near 23d Street 
567 Fifth Avenue, Windsor Arcade 


NEW YORK 
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Your 





the purpose of 
desired. 
from rheumatiem. 
at emce for further particulars 


Suite 947-,45 West 34th St. 
New York 
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Mum 
takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


and removes all odors of the body. 
You need it, winter or fall or sum- 
mer, in hot, crowded places, and 
for personal comfort—everywhere. 
_ It lasts from bath to bath; one 
jar lasts a long time. 

Easy to use—takes less than a 
half-minute. Does not irritate 
skin, nor check perspiration. 

25e at drug- and department - stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 75cents,and we’llsend it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 
1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


9 East 33rd St. 


SACRIFICE SALE 


Exclusive Styles Embroidered Chiffon and Lingerie 


WAISTS 


REGARDLESS OF COST 

















MRS. NORTON 
relieves owners of all anxiety regarding their 
dogs while absent from home. 


nook Lute, unuriMElE tess 














LONG SANC TI 
CHINESE CURIO COMPANY 


Oriental Art a 
luck on different days now ready. 


OMEN who can indulge them- 
selves in fine corsets find much 
to interest them, as there are any 

b of dels turned ont 
for varying purposes. Among these some 
of the new ones are particularly interest- 
ing, as they combine decided hygienic ad- 
vantages with comfort and luxury. Those 
we are illustrating are examples of what 
the scientific corset maker can accomplish 
for the betterment and comfort of the 
figure. 

The first one is designed for traveling 
use; it is also very fit for wear under a 
tea gown. It gives absolute ease, and at 















Silk elastic corset with very little boning 


the same time holds the fig- 
ure firmly so that the flesh 
does not spread and grow 
flabby. It is made of silk 
elastic and has bones only 
on the hips and at the back 
and front. It acts as a re- 
ducer, continually massaging 
the flesh and muscles, and 
anyone who has once tried 
it will be loath to give it up. 
Somewhat on the same or- 
der is the second corset, 
which also has the minimum 
number of bones. This is 
made of perforated material 
in either cotton or silk tricot 
and is to be had in white or 
pink. Notwithstanding the 
softness of these corsets, 
they fully support the figure. 
An exquisite example of 
workmanship and beauty of 
line is the model in the third 
sketch. The bust is kept 
low, leaving the upper part 
of the body free and supple 
in its movements. The ma- 
terial used is a black and 
white striped satin batiste, a 
good choice either for a cor- 
set for general wear or for 
those who are in mourning. 
It is simple in the extreme 
and exquisitely finished. The 
model is made with solid gold 
fastenings, garter buckles, 
hooks, etc., and real lace at 
the top. Such extravagance 
as this naturally brings its 
price up to a large sum, but 





model. 





it is equally smart with less 


Another lightiy boned 


Corsets from 
Therese Hynds 


MOLOXOLOLOKOIex< 


The LATEST MODE 
in CORSETS 


expensive fittings. These corsets are from 
a maker who has made a scientific study 
of the human form, which gives her a 
unique place in her profession. She has 
combined science and the mode in such 
fashion that her corsets gain at once ap 
probation from the physician and the en- 
dorsement of the modiste. 


NEW BUST SUPPORTER 


For the woman who has little or no bust, 
as well as the woman of too ample figure, 
there are many clever devices for improv- 
ing the appearance of either one. 

A bust supporter which may be effec- 
tively worn with a low-cut evening gown, 
is an accessory for which many women have 
been clamoring. This dainty garment is 
fashioned of alternate rows of white satin 
ribbon one inch wide ard Valenciennes in- 
sertion, whipped together by hand. There 
are eight rows, making the supporter about 
eight inches wide at the front, and being 
held firm and flat, when adjusted, by means 
of a single narrow bone placed at gither 


Very smart model of black 
and white satin batiste 


side of the front, over each 
side. It then grows narrower 
under the arms (the ribbon 
and lace overlapping), and 
at the centre back, where it 
fastens with hooks and eyes, 
it is only three inches broad. 


RUFFLES FOR THE TOO SLEN- 
DER FIGURE 


The woman who wishes to 
give the appearance of ful- 
ness to her figure will find 
that ruffles or ruchings of 
some sort are very much 
better to wear than either 
pads or bust forms. A new 
device of this sort is made 
of double-faced satin ribbon 
3% inches wide. This is 
laid in fine box plaits, and 
three rows of ribbon are laid 
one on top of the other and 
held together by one row of 
stitching in the middle; thus 
making a decided flare at 
either side. Tiwo strips of 
this, each strip about ten 
inches long, should be at- 
tached at either side of the 
corset on the top. 


. 
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Fit your new Fall Costume 
over the famous 


VIAU 


FRENCH CORSET 






For Hig R 
* Slender Pe it 
and Spring 
Medium Bust 
Figures 











oa DRESS SHIELD 












































authoat THE SHIELD SUPREME 
Improver. 
Vat ay, WHILE there may be other Dress Shields that are odor- 
th ' saad phd y them, the @M@ Shields are the 
This corset is a decided favorite with only Dress Shields that are odorless when you WEAR 
fashion a | Be $ them. 
accom lish an_individuali in dress. They contain 20 rubber, are cool, light. white, do not 
and Easesase Ggeemetiaion’ of tes chafe, absolutely moisture proof and washable. . 
Ving jCorecte They , retain ther PGE, SEO GOREAD 
iginal s r solute com- ores or a pair or 2 
jae ge gg ON RE 2c. Our “Dress Shield Brieflet™ sent free. Importer & Designer 
Sey Set to conform perfectly == oe 
ESP Skttaovig sees ||ff || THE at MANUFACTURING COMPANY GOWNS 
™  VIAU CORSET CO Dept. ” . M ~ 1115 Atlantic Avenue 
: ramets Atlantic City N. J 
69 West 23rd St. New York eet 
































Original 


RECAMIER 
...CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Will cure a bad Skin 
and preserve a good one 


Mme. Aphe Picaut 
p 

Positively removes 

Freckles, Sun-burn 


. 
Se coias | Ostrich and Fancy 
prevents wrinkles. 
Does not merely 


ee Feather Boas, etc. 


my should be used in con- 


Joreem. Ata deuce | Repairing, Cleaning and Dyeing 
38 West 34th St., New York 


Telephone 6512 Murray Hill’, 


Our work has given satisfaction for over fifty years to many of 
New York’s representative families. And we feel that we can also 
















































will entirely re 
move a double satisfy you. 
chin, strengthen | > 
sagging cheeks and | = 
rte dc. ge You Can Have—a Good Figure 
— sanen aulinted, Goebel wearin Clear Skin — Used by Celebrated 
Miss Cloud in America. If you want to p f H ' h B for . 
duitmiiatis taped Reduce Flesh or erfect eait eo pod —_" 
The Flanders Build Up Your Figure 
15th and Walnut Sts. |§ or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as ‘Endorsed oy et Physicions 
Patented Philadelphia, Pa. Indigestion Catarrt Weebuess mists 
Torpid Liver Anaemia Nervousness 
Samples of Cleansing Cream, Massage Jeep! Kheumath FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Cream and Face Powder for ten cents. r 
write me to-day. I never violate a confidence. If | 7 
For Favors and Bridge Whist Prizes; I can help you, I will; if I cannot, I will tell you 

A pair of seven-inch old-fashioned hand- |{ what to do. My work is scientific, and done in 
dipped pure bayberry candies in souvenir |} the privacy of your own room. Write me, I have 


box. 35 cents postpaid. Six boxes $2.00- ; 
Cape Cod Products Co. North Truro, Mass had  Mateey “ag experience and I want to tell 
“| you about it. 


ats, Bic, " 
no ae lone SUSANNA COCROFT 
Wedding ® PFE AEE Dept. 17-D, 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


we. Write for Samples - . —a 
V. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut $t., Philadelphia,Pa.| Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of woman's health and figure. 





Or sent upon receipt of price 


Two Sizes 
50 Cents and $1.00 





a 
RECAMIER MANF’CG CO. 
No. 129 W. 3ist St. N. Y. City 

Send for free samples and interesting illustrated beokiet 
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O. 1668—Evening wrap of gold 

N and black brocade with revers, 
cuffs and lining of gold colored 

satin. There is a seam at the 

middle back, and the sleeves are cut in one 
piece with the shoulder. The revers are trim- 
med with a band of hand embroidery. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size aré 6% yards of brocade 
a4 inches wide, 6% yards of satin 24 
inches wide, and % yards of trimming. 
Pattern cut in 4 pieces. Price 50 cents. 


O. 1669—Evening gown of pale 

N pink messaline, with a deep skirt 
border and epaulets of allover 

lace. The tucker and sleeves are 

of tulle, and the high girdle which closes 
at the left side is of the messaline. The 
skirt is cut in 6 gores with a double box 
plait at the back, and is slightly gathered 
at the waist. The materials required to 
make this model in medium size are 4% 
yards of messaline 40 inches wide, 3 yards 
of tulle 36 inches wide, 3% yards of lace 
18 inches wide and 3 yards of silk 24 





PATTERN 
DEPARTMENT 





VOGUE? 
































FLAT PATTERNS 


and 22, 24, 26 and 28 inch belt measure. Price 50 cents for coat or skirt. 

Cur 1x Turee Corors.—Each pattern is cut in three colors, the lining 

in brown, the trimmings in green and all other parts in straw-colored tissue. 

These advantages will instantly be appreciated by anyone who has ever wrestled with 
the ordinary cheap pattern and incomprehensible instructions. 


, I \ HE patterns on this page are cut in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure, 


CUT TO MEASURE PATTERNS 


For those who desire an individual touch in their gowns, Vogue makes a specialty 
of patterns cut to order from measurements; these patterns will be cut from original 
designs or from sketches appearing in Vogue or elsewhere. Our charges for this class 
of patterns are relatively low. 

Sxirts, without foundation, $2.50; with foundation, $3.00. 

Bopices AND SHort Jackets, without sleeve, $1.50; with sleeve, $2.00. 

Paincess Gowns, with sleeves, $4.00. 

Harr Lencta anp Lone Coats. $3.00. 

Curtpren’s CLornes (up to 15 years). 
of suit, $1.00. 

Note.—We will send a full set of waist linings and sleeves, in six sizes, from 32 
to 44 bust, cut in heavy paper, for $3.00; or in cardboard for $7.00. 


Full suit cut by age sizes, $2.50; any part 


inches wide for the waist lining. Skirt 
pattern cut in 5 pieces. Waist pattern in 
12 pieces, including the lining. Price 50 
cents for bodice or skirt. 


O. 1674—Dress of dark cheviot 

N trimmed with bias bands of plain 
broadcloth. The yoke, collar and 
undersleeves are of batiste with 

irserts of lace; and the vestee and girdle 
are of silk. The skirt is cut all in one 
piece on a bias fold, and the bodice is 
also cut on a bias fold. Sleeve and 
shoulder cut all in one piece. The gi- 
terials required to make this mod@#*in 
medium size are 5% yards of cheviot 54 
inches wide, 1 yard of broadcloth 54 
inches wide, 1 yard of silk 24 inches wide 
for girdle and vestee, % yard of batiste 45 
inches wide, 2% yards of lace, 2 yards of 
gimpe braid for edging vestee and 5 
yards of silk 24 inches wide for the waist 


lining. Skirt pattern cut in 3 pieces. 
Waist pattern in 12 pieces including the 
lining. Price 50 cents for bodice or 
skirt. 
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Lhe PARIS LAUNCHING of the AUTUMN 


Smart Gownmakers Show a Curious Melange of Models 
Culled from Many Periods—Moyenage Fashions Again 
Exploited—A New Model That Oddly Reveals the Feet 
Making Shoes a More Than Ever Important Detail. 


N a gown only 
I slightly modern- 
ized as te a few 
details, a pretty 
mannikin I saw at Martial 
et Armands reminded me 
irresistibly of a portrait of 
the Empress Josephine, as 
she walked into the reception room clad in a 
scant, short-skirted gown of that period. Of 
brilliant green net, it was striped with two- 
inch-wide black velvet ribbon; the tiniest of 
net sleeves were edged with black fur and 
black velvet belted high the dainty figure. In 
perfect harmony with her toilette her hair, 
laid over her temples in short, flat curls, gath- 
ered into a waterfall of thicker curls at the 
back. A wide band of tarnished gold galoon 
passed across the back of her head, twisted 
into large plaques, quite covering the ears, 
and dangled Byzantine ornaments. How it 
suited her piquant profile with its tilted chin 
and reddened lips! 

One of the sketches shows the same pretty 
model, wearing a gown of bright cerise net 
embroidered in Egyptian lotus designs and 
hung over silver cloth; the narrow belt with 
its triple loops and lace-knotted bow is of 
cerise ribbon. From the corners of the slightly 
lengthened back drag heavy tassels of cerise 
silk and silver thread. 


VELVET SCARF WITH SATIN GOWN 


Returning again to the salon after being 
decked anew, she wore a novel evening scarf 
that shaped a Capuchin hood; of soft, black 
velvet, long and wide, it was lined with Saxe 
blue mousseline de soie and hemmed at either 
end with black fur; dull gold galoon trimmed 
one inside edge; it gleamed enchantingly as it 
lay lightly on the dark head. This hooded 
scarf topped the gown shown in the sketch on 
page 12. 

Venice lace trims the white satin sheath 
veiled with black marquisette; the big spread- 
ing bow that trims the front of the corsage 
is veiled also; the narrow belt is of black 
velvet, and black velvet forms the whole 
back and the lower part of the skirt, points 
over upon the bodice in the back, and the 
skirt in front. A decoration of tiny buttons, 
satin loops and soutache braid is carried out 
on the skirt, corsage and sleeves. Above tiny 
undercuffs of Venice lace turn wide cuffs of 
white mousseline, edged with black mousseline. 


THE CUIRASS AND THE SLEEVE 


In new gowns a moyenage cuirass effect 
is achieved by a long, straight, sleéveless body 
part of brocaded silk, velvet or embroidered 
net; a cord ceinture loosely winds the waist, 
and the long sleeves, pointing over the hands, 
are of the plain material of the skirt. Dating 
from this period is an adorable Bechoff-David 
gown of prunelle velvet and cerise net, laid 
over violet silk—a strange but effective min- 
gling of colors.. And how amusing the high 
lace choker that veils her chin! Iridescent 
bead embroidery and silk braid embroidery in 
dull bronze tones, tops the long velvet cuffs. 
(See illustration.) Sleeves similar in form 
to those on this gown I saw carried out in 
other materials; sometimes with shortened 
cuffs. 


SMART CHOKERS 


At this house, on another gown, I saw a 
novel lace choker that pointed above the ears 
quite covering them, meeting the falling hair. 
Several designers I find have fallen under the 
influence of this interesting period of gowning. 
At the Maison Worth they show high, moy- 
enage chokers of black velvet edged with fur. 
How adorably they frame the face, the chin 
and ear-tips sunk deep in the fur. 
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THE NEW SEPARATE TRAIN 


And here, made from the splendid silks and 
velvets I saw a few weeks ago spread on the 
counters of the manufacturers’ agents, are 
evening toilettes of dazzling beauty. A long, 
narrow breadth of rich material shapes a 
slender train. quite separate from a lace under- 
dress; it is lifted from the floor by a long 
ribbon loop slung over the arm, after the 
fashion of a quarter of a century or more ago. 
And I saw little basque bodices, and wide, 
picturesque lace fichus edged with fur; and 
short-waisted surplice corsages, and, every- 
where, short, loose, chemise sleeves, deep- 
bordered with fur—strange on the filmy fab- 
ric. And fancy, in the new rage for softened 
effects, veiling delicate furs, like ermine and 
chinchilla, with mousseline de soie! Even the 
richest lace is covered with a transparency in 
accordance with this furore. 


PICTURESQUE SHORT GARMENTS 


At the Maison Worth I coveted a novel, 
chic, little cape of seal fur; at the back it 
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A recent creation of Bechoff-David, the novel 
feature of which is the extremely high collar 
which covers the tip of the chin 









MODES 


rounded to the waist line ; 
in front it opened and 
turned back into hand- 
somely trimmed revers; a 
strip of sable fur ending 
in heads and tails finished 
‘the neck. There is a great 
variety in short garments. 
Some are of the cape order and others like 
basques. Especially desirable is a short coat 
of black velvet. Straight, seamless, and short 
across the back, on the sides it descends in 
sharp points to the hips; half long the coat 
sleeves turn up into wide cuffs. There are 
combinations indescribable. 


ECCENTRIC COMBINATIONS 


Over a lace skirt hang many narrow velvet 
panels edged with jet, and finished with jet 
tassels. Sashes have one narrow breadth of 
silk ending with a long tail of fur; belts are 
formed of festoons of cord, held by round 
and oval plaques. An evening gown is made 
entirely of drapings of straight breadths, show- 
ing all the selvages; not a seam appears in 
the whole gown arranged thus over a lace 
sheath. 


THE LINE IMPERATIVE 


More than ever is attention given to the 
line—always the line. In new gowns, now 
being displayed, all trimming is perpendicular 
—all designed to give the lengthened silhou- 
ette. However short and scant the skirt, it 
must have an appearance of length. 

Naturally with skirts of walking gowns— 
and of afternoon gowns as well—the shoes 
are of great importance. The heels are high; 
the upper part is of colored cloth matching 
the costume and stockings; the vamp is of 
varnished leather, and buckle or bow is in 
the highest degree decorative. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND’S NOVEL MODEL 


The importance of shoes is well illustrated 
in one of the drawings that illustrates the Mar- 
tial et Armand gown described in my last let- 
ter and which I was unable then to have re- 
produced for you. Of white cloth, it is trim- 
med with gray fur; crossing bands of gray 
ribbon connect the cloth side breadths across 
the back breadth of gray mousseline de soie. 
The gray fur trims the corsage, and white 
mousseline de soie veils the heavy Bruges 
lace of the deep square collar and cuffs. The 
same cut-out effect is in front, showing the 
whole foot to the ankle. 


TAILOR MADE 


With the scant Directoire .effect is a Mar- 
tial et Armand tailored costume of coarsest, 
loosely-woven wool; skirt and close, hip-long 
coat are trimmed with woolen embroidery. 
A two-inch wide leather belt has an edge of 
woolen cord that twists and hangs at one side 
in long cordelieres. Tailored costumes of 
these coarse wools are immensely chic. Big 
ball buttons trim them, and generally fur. 
There is no end to the variety of buttons em- 
ployed as decorations on tailored gowns. 
Large and small, and of every material, they 
are used at the present moment in great 
quantities. 

TUNICS AND PLAITS 


Among the pretty things in this medley of 
new and old is the little Greek or Roman lace" 
tunic. Made simply of two short lengths, hip 
deep, shaped low in the neck and sleeveless, 
it is caught together on the shoulders and 
lightly belted. Worn with a short, scant skirt 
of black satin or velvet it is fascinating. 

Every house shows one or two models of 
gowns with plaited skirts, but in every case 
the plaits are flatly pressed and fastened close. 
The prettiest examples I saw at the Maison 
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A fetching model of bright embroidered cerise net, 
hung over silver cloth. The belt and tassels 
continue the blending of cerise and silver 


Worth suggest the moyenage in their deep, 
close-fitting, hipe yokes to which the plaits 
are attached in such a manner that a perfectly 
flat outline is preserved. The tops of these 
skirts mount a bit above the waist line and are 
ornamented there to simulate a belt with silk 
or velvet-covered cords curving and twisting 
fantastically, or plain loops of cord drop from 
flat ornaments; an effect much prettier and 
more graceful than when the top edge is left 
plain. 
AN EFFECTIVE COMBINATION 

White and black is a mixture so effective 
and so generally becoming that one never 
wearies of it. A rosy blonde beauty wore at 
a hotel dinner recently a charming, softly 
trailing gown of black velvet, soft as softest 
satin, under a shawl-like drapery of white 
Chantilly lace. Long in front, pointing to the 
hem of the velvet skirt, the lace was pulled 
up onto the corsage to shape a second point; 
then dragged to the back it lapped at one 
side, just below the waist, and fastened under 
a flat, velvet rosette dropping long ends to 
the floor. Cut extremely low and round, the 
velvet corsage framed an unlined guimpe of 
flesh-colored mousseline de soie. A line of 
small jet lozenges bordered the collarless neck 
and edged the tight, short sleeves under 
shorter, wider sleeves of the velvet. Grace- 
ully draped over her shoulders she wore a 
long scarf of black marquisette striped with 


ermine and lined with white, and her immense 
hat of black beaver, dropping nearly to her 
shoulder at the right side, turning smartly up 
at the left, showed its facing of white corded 
silk. It spouted a fountain of white willow 
feathers, the fronds floating in the air with 
every movemept. Thrust in the top of her 
girdle a star-shaped flower of flaming red 
caught and held the eye. 


PENDANT WATCHES 


New watches hang as a pendant from slen- 
der neck chains just long enough to permit 
the face to be consulted by its wearer. Dis- 
tinctly ornamental in all cases, they are some- 
times flat and thin, richly carved and encrusted 
and rimmed with diamonds; again in ball 
shape they are dotted thickly with colored 
stones, the tiny face nearly hidden by the 
number of them. Mapam F. 


G L I M P S E S 


THatT— 

Eighteenth century French portraits gave a 
brisk vogue to the wearing of black velvet 
necklets. From time to time they have been 
welcomed back into fashion, as is being done 
to-day. Instead of the pretty little velvet bow 
of the past, or a fancy brooch of olden days, 
the latest ones fasten with jet clasps of great 
beauty, and have in front a middle jet orna- 
ment from which hangs a jet pendant. Alto- 
gether they are becoming and are far more 
comforable to wear than: the jet dog collar. 
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Gown of white cloth, trimmed with gray ed and 
ribbon, hs the short effect back 
front, revealing the shoes 
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Black and white, well combined, is always effec- 
tive ; this model is one of the new creations in 
white satin veiled with black marquisette 


The latter is also much worn, in this unique 
jet revival, in which every gold ornament has 
been repeated. 


IrT— 

Is surprising to see what enormous round 
pearls, white or black, are set singly in finger 
rings. The sides of these rings glisten with fine 
diamonds brilliantly. In the same exaggerated 
fashion jewelry of the costliest sort has risen 
out of the old moderation entirely. Bar-pins 
now measure five and six inches in length 
and are set with large stones, and diamond 
discs are worn the size of a silver dollar and 
larger. A diamond necklace is no longer the 
long worshipped row of solitaires, but it com- 
bines three or more diamond strings cover- 
ing the neck. Diamonds have also been set 
into every fine gold link of the latest gold 
purses—a dazzling blaze resulting. It is con- 
sidered in Europe that exclusive good taste 
now demands the carriage of very small gold 
purses only. The large ones are tabooed by 
smart women. 


THatT— 

Ribbon chains of black double-faced satin 
or moiré, one-quarter to one-half inch in 
width, are more beautifully ornamented with 
slides wrought in gold, steel or so-called dia- 
monds than ever before. The same character 
of ornaments set with real jewels and of gold 
workmanship finds an equally large number 
of purchasers, so popular has the fashion be- 
come. 
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Country Life Becoming More Complex— 


S the autumn pro- 
gresses, country 
life becomes so- 
cially more and 

more complex, and gayeties 
pile on gayeties, somewhat 
as did—if one could ex- 
press the sentiments of more than a score of 
anxious hostesses—in classic days, the clouds 
on Ilion. 

Gradually, in America, we are grasping the 
true meaning of the life of a country squire 
on vast estates or even on limited domain. 
There were dark ages—those succeeding the 
Civil War—when the kindly and lavish, if 
somewhat crude, hospitality of a century pre- 
vious, was cast off for the artificial and un- 
healthy existence in hot, crowded hotels. Per- 
haps the waters were beneficial, but, before 
the days of racing, what could have been the 
attractions of Saratoga or other spas? New- 
port was a quiet, dignified resort, where there 
were literary and artistic people and old-time 
aristocrats and when cottages were cottages. 
I read only the other day, in a print of forty 
years ago, a description of the Astor villa at 
Newport as being an abode of much magnifi- 
cence. It is quite a modest place to-day com- 
pared with the huge marble and stone edifices, 
more like hotels than palaces or even cha- 
teaux. 

And they are lived in but for a day—long 
before the Horse Show, in September, there 
was a general stampede, and that function 
was not nearly as brilliant as some held in 
former years. 


SULTRY SEPTEMBER HOLDS US IN OUR COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


The first week in September, muggy and hot, 
found us nearly all on our estates in Hudson 
country, on Long Island and the Sound, though 
a few went to the Hot Springs of Virginia 
and yet others to the Berkshires. We have 
much to offer in the autumn and our houses 
were filled with guests. In England, there 
is a most fashionable section called the “Duk- 
eries”—from the number of splendid estates 
owned by these great personages—where en- 
tertaining is on a princely scale. We are also 
beginning to have “Dukeries” of our own. Old 
families are reviving the glories of ancestral 
acres and around these centers are clustering 
the newer set; with unlimited wealth at their 
command and with daughters and sons to 
marry—delightful young people and most wel- 
come. 


Mrs. J. Alanson Clark, who has been spending a 
part of the Gutumn season at Tuxedo 


Long Island to See Many Autumn Affairs— 
Tuxedo Ever Interesting as the Club Colony 
—Varied Winter 


Diversions in 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE CANNOT BE FEUDAL. 


Other neighborhoods are more or less on 
the millionaire order and the houses are enor- 
mous affairs, a little showy perhaps, but some 
of them quite on the model of the English 
and French estates. “We have never taken 
kindly to.the semi-barbaric Teuton country 
life, but then wehaye never been able to sur- 
round ourselves with an army of retainers. 

There was something like it in the days of 
the South before the war, when slavery ex- 
isted: some of the seats on the Hudson were 
maintained with like state, even where there 
were no slaves. But negro servants are de- 
modé in the North now, and also in the 





Miss Elizabeth Sands, one of a few who made 
their bow at Newport last summer 
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South, when others can be 
obtained, as the old race is 
dying out and the new is by 
no means an improvement 
upon its ancestors. It is 
again the story of over- 
education. The negroes to- 
day have political, literary and commercial 
aspirations. Mr. Booker T. Washington was 
quite eloquent this r, speaking at Bar 
Harbor on this question, and I have no doubt 
but that he is doing a great work and has the 
substantial support of a great many good peo- 
ple, but I was alluding to this question only 
in its bearing on the supply of domestic help. 





LONG ISLAND THE SCENE OF MANY AMUSEMENTS 


Long Island has a multitude of interests. 
In the first place, there is the Meadowbrook 
Hunt with Maxwell Stevenson. Mrs. Laden- 
burg has come on from Newport and Mrs. 
Duncan, who as Miss Kernochan was cele- 
brated as a cross-country rider, will follow 
the hounds this year. Mr. and Mrs. Phipps 
have the Countess of Granard to entertain in 
their new home. Then there are the English 
polo players, all of them men well known in 
London society, and quite a parti in the per- 
son of Lord Rocksavage. 


TUXEDO CONTINUES THE CLUS CULONY 


Tuxedo remains the club colony per se; 
especially so since it is now within reach 
of town, more than evér, with good trains 
and an excellent road for motors. Tux- 
edo... @lways suggests débutantes, as the 
first Qall of the year is given there and the 
cot s usually have a full supply of pretty 
ree and besides this paramount attrac- 
tion there are the sports and various events 
of that kind, as well as the dinners and dances 
at the club, to make the place wonderfully 
attractive to bachelors. Miss Ethel Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. Borden Harriman’s young 
daughter, bids fair not only to rival but to 
surpass the records of Mrs. Ladenburg and 
Mrs. Duncan as a bold and dashing horse- 
woman. Miss Harriman’s mother was Miss 
Florence Jaffray Hurst. The Harrimans once 
had a most enjoyable country place at Scars- 
dale, and Mrs. Borden—lI dislike very much 
to use diminutives and familiar namings— 
was always one of the best riders in the hunt- 
ing set, in times before that part of West- 
chester was invaded by trolley lines, villa 
plots and all the other modern evidences of 
progress which properly come itr their train. 





Mite Roberta Willard, another of the Newport 
tantes, is expected in town this winter 
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You could hardly ride to hounds in that sec- 
tion of the country now, and the little set 
which used to meet at White Plains and Port- 
chester and Rye is scattered far and wide. 
It begins to make Him feel old now that the 
time is approaching for Miss Ethel’to make 
her début. She is, however, too young to 
come out for another season or two, one would 
think. 

A delightful young matron one sees fre- 
quently at Tuxedo is Mrs. J. 
Aloysius Clark, who was 
Miss Evelyn Bigelow, a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow. Her 
mother was Miss Jaffray, 
who, by the way, has writ- 
ten several clever stories, 
and her grandfather is the 
venerable Hon. John Bige- 
low, former Minister to 
France. Mr. Bigelow, who 
is over ninety, lives with 
his daughter, Miss Bigelow, 
in Gramercy Park. He is 
mentally and physically most 
vigorous and his recently 
published memoirs was the 
book of the year. Mrs. 
Clark’s husband is from 
Boston and is not related in 
any way to the Montana 
Clarks. 


SOME PROSPECTIVE 
DEBUTANTES 


Among the possible débu- 
tantes of the winter, how- 
ever, will be Miss Roberta 
Willard, who made quite a 
sensation this summer at 
Newport, for the Willards 
will come to New York this 
winter. Miss Willard was 
a Newport débutante and 
there were very few of them 
this year. Another young 
girl who made her bow at 
Newport was Miss Betty 
Sands, the third daughter 
of Mrs. Frederick P. Sands 
and the sister of Mrs. Lor- 
illard Spencer, Jr. Miss 
Sands is a niece of Com- 
modore Simpson, the naval 
attaché in our Embassy to 
the Court of St. James. She 
will, after the New York 
season, go abroad and be 
presented at the new Court. 


LOOKING AHEAD—PROMISES 
OF GAY WINTER 


After White Plains and 
Mineola will come the Van- 
derbilt Cup and this will be 
closely followed by the Aviation Meet at 
Belmont Park. In the meantime, there 
will be another Fish wedding at Garrisons 
and bench shows and golf meetings 
galore, besides many other festivities. 
We need only the shooting to be quite 
British, but even that institution seems now 
to have fallen into a little disfavor. Many 
of the places in Scotland have been “to let” 
and rich Americans have not been as plentiful 
this year as in other seasons, England is a 
bit alarmed at the attitude of Germany and 
politics is in a ferment on the Continent, so 
that a rapid return to America, or at least 
a visit to this land, is not an undesirable 
move. The promise of the winter is excel- 
lent. It is almost impossible to get an 
orchestra stall or box at the Metropoli- 
tan and the Grand Tier is again becoming 
the vogue. 


FPORECASTING ALWAYS DIFFICULT 


It is anything but an easy matter, however, 
at this time to make a guess at all accurate at 
what will be the future of the winter. There 
are no indications that we are to have any 
decided novelty, yet I doubt exceedingly the 
continuance of the simplicity fad of last year. 
We have many new accessions to society, 
and these people are ambitious: they want to 
entertain and quite royally, too. It is not so 
much in extreme display of a garish kind that 
dazzles with its tinsel, but rather in the gen- 
eral effect where they will riyal each other. 


Photo by Campbell Stugios 
Miss Ethel Borden Harriman, the young daughter of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


There will always be some shade of origin- 
ality to give to at least a few of these a 
greater share of success than to others. 


MR. PULITZER’S “SOCIETY ON PARADE” 


And speaking of display, I have just been 
reading Ralph Pulitzer’s “Society on Parade, 
and have also seen several reviews of the book 
in the different magazines. It is rather amus- 
ing to note the gingerly way in wihch the 
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daily rivals of the World criticise the book. I 
believe it is a silly rule in newspaper offices 
in this city never to mention the name of an- 
other daily for fear of giving it some free 
advertising. This is a relic of the dark ages 
of New York journalism. It is a fetish in 
the editorial office as potent as another of 
some years back—when it was considered ab- 
solutely necessary to interview Chauncey De- 
pew, Marshall P. Wilder and Chuck Connors 
on all questions in which humor was sup- 
posed to play any part. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Pulitzer’s marriage and position 
carry with these critics considerable weight. 


THOUGH HARSH, THE CHARGES ARE PARTALLY 
TRUE 


The book is more than gently satirical. It 
is rather biting in its wit and its comments 
on society, but it is, in many respects, not ex- 
actly truthful. There are certain people who 
do live like automotons, and of these the pic- 
ture is a correct one; but I rather think that 
their number is extremely limited. I find of 
late years such a difference, and, although we 
do still encounter in myriads the men who 
talk of nothing but stocks and consume whisky 
and soda, and the women who can only dis- 
cuss their neighbors and bridge, with an occa- 
sional invasion into the realms of aches and 
pains and the delinquencies of servants, we 
are wont, more or less, to tolerate them be- 
cause in the wake of their company we are 
apt to find that which administers to our 
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creature comforts. On the other hand, there 
is a veritable army of poseurs, and now, with 
the increasing penchant for fads like occult- 
ism and woman’s suffrage, we-are forced at 
times to pass dreary evenings. 

However, these things have all their com- 
pensations, and although I read so much 
of the contrasts between the state of 
society abroad and here, I really find but 
little except what is gleaned from Mr. 
Pulitzer’s definition of so- 
ciety in Europe and in this 
| country: “In European na- 
F tions ‘society’ is the formal 
ry intercourse between mem- 
bers of the upper class—the 
aristocracy. With these 
aristocracies, society is an 
intermittent condition cre- 
ated by the temporary meet- 
ings of persons of perma- 
nent rank—persons who 
possess their rank before 
their association made so- 
' ciety, and retain it after 
their separation for the 
time being ends society.” 

“European society con- 
sists of a deep mill pond of 
assured position, with a 
froth of probationary par- 
venus; New York society 
consists of a whirlpool of 
tentative novices with a 
sediment of permanent 
members.” 

Mr. Pulitzer goes on to 
say that should European 
society retire for a year, it 
could come back from its 
hiding and occupy precisely 
the same position; but that 
this would be much more 
than doubtful in the case 
of American society. 

We take all this for grant- 
ed, but I find—in the actual 
enjoyment of society—no 
less of boredom in being 
obliged to talk to a stupid 
duchess or a silly viscount, 
than in enduring the plati- 
tudes of the wife of the 
average millionaire or the 
confessions of a gentleman 
who knows nothing beyond 
the stock ticker and the 
garage. 

There is only one differ- 
ence: European society is 
real and American society 
is imitation. I am speaking 
only as to the claims of each 
to be considered the best rep- 
resentative class by virtue 
of prestige of birth and age. 


GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR VARIETY IN MON- 
ARCHIAL SOCIETY 


There is more variety to society in a mon- 
archy because the Court plays such an impor- 
tant rdle and is, by a species of recognized 
divine authority, set above us. Here, there- 
is no head and when position and millions 
are attained—and they go more or less hand: 
in hand—we are after all only equal to others. 
who have the same possessions—and hence 
the eventual despair of monotonous equality. 

I always draw upon my devoted head the 
anathemas of certain elderly people—many of 
them worthy but decayed gentry—who cry 
aloud that by such sentiments I am ignoring 
the “society” consisting chiefly of people who 
had money and position a century ago. 
Where is it? And what-is a century or more? 
European families in the true nobility can, ini 
many instances, go back a thousand years, 
while there are mighty few of us over here, 
be we Knickerbockers or Puritans, who can 
claim a direct line of gentry as our ancestors 
for over two hundred years. We may make 
out our claim to be cousins—and probably 
we are—of some old English, French or Con- 
tinental family, but this is begging the ques- 
tion. 

In the social history of New York, the orig- 


inal Dutch settlers were good middle class: 


people—nothing more—and you have only to 
read history and Washingtorm Irving and Mrs.. 
(Continued on paga 68) 
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sie LEST be the tie of relationship 

which binds all the nations of 

the earth into one great brother- 
hood,” sing the latter day priest, the 
enlightened publicist and the educator, 
their favorite theme for exhortation be- 
ing the responsibilities entailed by this 
view of the oneness of the human fam- 
ily. It is significant, however, that al- 
most invariably it is the well-to-do 
individual and the wealthy corporation 
that are urged to acknowledge, through 
conduct, the claims of those of humbler 
station or inferior race, or that are cen- 
sured for failure so to do, the poor man 
being largely relieved of any obligation in 
the matter. A recent case in point is fur- 
nished by an upright municipal official 
who is striving to force tradesmen to be 
honest, and whose activities have un- 
earthed most unethical practices among 
peddlers and small grocery men. Said 
the official, “I say to you that the dis- 
honesty of these small traders is as noth- 
ing compared to the dishonesty of cor- 
porations.” Could a statement be more 
unfair and misleading? A swindler is a 
swindler whether his transactions in- 
volve one dollar or one million dollars, 
and the petty trade thieves are fully as 
blameworthy as the most grasping and 
unscrupulous of trust officials, the inten- 
tions of the swindling street peddler be- 
ing quite as vile as those of the most 
unprincipled of his fellow extortioners in 
the large corporations—each to the ex- 
tent of his ability and his opportunity 
defrauds and oppresses his fellow man. 
And in both cases those who suffer most 
acutely from these forms of extortion 
are the poor, who are thus compelled to 
put up with a scantier measure—than is 
sufficient—of the bare necessities of life. 
The widow’s mite is but a sorry parable 
if it cannot be applied in both directions. 


Attempts at making the guilt of the 
wealthier classes appear more heinous 
than that of the poor are not only unjust, 
but they tend to breed in the public an 
indifference to the shortcomings of all 
classes except those that the self-seeking 
alarmist, as well as the genuine reformer, 
have been denouncing in newspapers, in 
magazines and from pulpits and plat- 
forms for the last few years. The rich 
man and woman are told with tiresome 
iteration that in the light of the modern 
brotherhood ideal they do not really own 
their holdings: that the relation is that 
of stewardship, their bounden duty be- 
ing to share their abundance with the 
less fortunately placed, besides which 
personal service is often enjoined, as 
well. The criminal, the defective, the 
ignorant and the poor, it is proclaimed, 
are the brothers of the rich who should 
judge their shortcomings with a large 
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admixture of charity. Apparently this 
is not an attitude of mind and a rule of 
conduct that are expected to work both 
ways, as the giving out phase of brother- 
hood obligations is not demanded of the 
poor. On the contrary, the attitude en- 
couraged in the poor toward the wealthy 
classes is one of uncompromising hos- 
tility, their judgment of their social su- 
periors being marked by a bitterness that 
knows no charity. In behalf of the poor 
it is claimed that much of their unethical 
behavior is chargeable to the trying 
conditions of their existence, and the 
brotherhood spirit is invoked to save 
them from condemnation even when 
their acts deserve it, but no such kindly 
consideration is encouraged in regard to 
the rich. Where is the leader, that has 
the ear of the public, who draws atten- 
tion to the very great temptations that 
beset the capable and the successful and 
urges these upon the attention of re- 
formers, in palliation of unlovely char- 
acteristics and practices? Why should 
the rich man be exempted from the 
benefit of the brotherly love that refuses 
to condemn utterly? It is the fashion to 
refer to the great opportunities wealth 
offers and to include only those that are 
advantageous, so that if the rich man 
goes astray he is represented as doing 
so because of innate wickedness—and 
not at all as being largely the victim of 
environment. 


A holy man of old, keener of vis- 
ion than the ethical leaders and re- 
formers of this age, prayed that neither 
poverty nor riches be his portion, real- 
izing as he did that both conditions 
have perils for the soul that would 
be saved. Oh! for a modern prophet 
who would preach the doctrine of 
a comprehensive brotherhood, teaching 
the poor and the unsuccessful that 
the true brotherhood ideal means their 
giving out love as well as receiving it, 
that their duty is to be a brother even 
to the so-called malefactors of wealth. 
The poor are themselves not so ethi- 
cally stainless that they can afford to 
continue in their pose of “Holier-than- 
thou” toward wealth. On the contrary, 
not only are the daily walk’ and conver- 
sations of the poor on a low plane, ethi- 
cally, but the majority from this class 
when they achieve financial independ- 
ence, fall easily into the practices, good 
and bad, of the berated rich class, thus 
proving anew that all the world is kin. 


Is it not about time to call a halt in 
the promulgation of this limited brother- 
hood doctrine. which leaves out of its 
benefactions the ambitious and resource- 
ful who have achieved? Love Ye One 
Another, is the Master’s command. There 
is not a hint of class discrimination. 
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Francis modgi of Saxe biue and 
black velvet striped silk. Bands of 
black satin at the back divide and 
widen to form the band around the 
skirt in front. The lapels, cuffs and 
buttons are also of the satin 





Smart costume of dark blue serge 
embroidered in loose chain stitching. 
Collar of white and black satin. A 
fan-shaped, plaited panel separated 
from the skirt, hangs down the 
back. Buttons of embroidered serge 
trim the skirt and coat. Model by 
Drecoll 





THREE NOVEL AFTERNOON 
TOILETTES AND AN ELABOR- 
ATELY EMBROIDERED WRAP 
DESIGNED BY FOUR OF THE 
FAMOUS FRENCH MODISTES 






















Effective wrap designed by 
Weeks, of Egyptian red silk- 
wool cloth and black velvet, or- 
namented with wide bands richly 
embroidered in old gold, red and 
blue. The collar and cuffs are 
of bear fur 


One of Jeanne Haliee’s charm- 

ing gowns developed in black 

velveteen with an wnderdress of 

black and white—.striped vel- 

veteen. The collar is of white 
Venetian lace 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION OF NEW- 
PORT AT MISS WEAVER’S DANCING CLASS 


Beginning at the upper row, from left to right, the chil- 
dren are Miss Julia Ward, Miss Barbara Norman, Master 
William Vanderbilt, Miss Katherine Ward, Master Ken- 
neth Safe, Miss Maria Brooke, Miss Mary Ward, Miss 
Eleanor O'Leary, Miss Marion de Rham, Miss Annie 


Burr Auchincloss, Master Nicholas MacBurney, Miss 

Natica Nast, Master Coudert Nast, Miss Charlotte Cabell, 

Miss Helen Thompson, Miss Fifi Widener, Miss Cathleen 

Vanderbilt, Miss Rita Dolan, Miss Elizabeth Hitt, Miss 
Beatrice Breunig and Miss Alice Smith. 
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Miss Berwind and Mrs. &. J. Berwind 


Julian Morris's “Lacomte,” 








Judging harness 


‘ 
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Miss Eugenie Ladenburg riding “Uraguay” in 
the Ladies’ Saddle Horse class 


Mrs. Berwind, Mr. King and Mr. Hoffman 


in the open jumping class 


; 





horses in pairs 


THE NEWPORT HORSE SHOW, SCENE OF TRI- 


UMPH OF MR. GEORGE WATSON’S AND MR. \Y 


A. G. VANDERBILT’S STABLES. 


A SO- 


CIETY EVENT OF GRBWBAT f&£NTEREST A 


Miss Eleanor Sears and Mr. 


James M. Waterbury, Jr. 4 


Mr. Harry Lehr, an absorbed 
spectator 
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Vanderbilt's “Lord Polonius,” a blue ribbon winner Mr. 





Miss Andrews on “Mimic” 
in a novice class 





Blenheim Farm's “Algo- ae Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg 
ma.” victorious in the eit, Foe . / a 7 riding “Kitty Carson” in 
open jumps. = o> Sey : a _ the Seafoam Novice Class 
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Alfred Vanderbilt’s “Duke,” driven by Belle Beach, winning a blue ribbon 


THE SECOND DAY OF THE MEETING WITNESSED 
SOME EXCELLENT JUMPING UNDER MOST TRYING 
CONDITIONS. THE BLUE AND CHAMPIONSHIP 
WON BY BELLE BEACH AMID CHEERS 








Senator G. P. Wetmore 
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SMART EFFECTS IN CHEVIOT, SERGE AND CHIFFON 
From Saks 
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For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 72 
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Cerise crépe veiled with black coin-spotted 
grenadine 


? | NX HE day has passed when we have 
to search about to match a foun- 
dation to a covering. The veil- 
ing of one material with another 

is so fixed a fashion that the manufacturer 
has’ woven matching fabrics the one for 
the other, so that now there is a perfection 
of harmony between the two. Nor did he 
overlook the practical considerations, but 
has made up his latest patterns in an in- 
expensive foulard instead of taffeta and 
satin, for, since a gown is to be veiled, it 
is am unnecessary expenditure to mount 
the upper material over a costly satin or 
taffeta when the same effect can be gained 
with a moderate-priced lining. Hence we 
have lovely transparent effects for small 
outlay. One such, which is illustrated on 
this page, is a Persian print foulard in 
brown and blue combinations to be over- 
laid with a plain brown grenadine, the same 
pattern being shown in blue tones for a 
blue covering. The foulard is 23 inches 
wide and costs $1 a yard, while the grena- 
dine measures 40 inches and sells for 
$1.50. 

Again there is a very wide printed taf- 
feta, 36 inches across, presented in an 
Oriental design of yellows and brilliant 
flame colors which are delightfully toned 
down under a black and white woven stripe 
grenadine. This makes an admirable frock. 
The taffeta is $1.50; the grenadine $2 in 
double width. See illustration on this page. 

There is also illustrated on this page a 
black and white taffeta 
at $1.25 under a white 
chiffen overspread 
with mauve poppies, 
the transparent fab- 
ric costing $2.50 in a 
42-inch width. Fol- 
lowing the universal 
call for seft founda- 
tions, there are cérise 
and plissé crépe 
mounted in a black 
grenadine brocaded in 
coin spots. See upper 
left illustration. The 
crépe is very wide 
and sells for $2, and 
the grenadine, a su- 
perior quality known 
as iron frame grena- 
dine, is to be had for 
$1.25. 

Plenty of foulards 
for use under fine materials are to be had 
in stripes, checks, and Persian designs 
ranging in price from 85 cents to $1 per 
yard. 

An excellent chiffon of the fancy variety 
is offered for the first time and proves de- 
lightful as draping over satin. lt is woven 
to imitate a narrow tuck and comes in all 
colors, both light and dark, at $2 the yard. 

Very good as a foundation for a black 
covering is the new plaid in black and 
white with a touch of Persian which is 
illustrated at the bottom of this page. It 
is so planned in the weaving that a space is 
left for the joining without disturbing the 
pattern. Black chiffon, black net or mar- 
quisette are good over this. 


CORDUROYS AND 
VELVETEENS 


NEVER have these fabrics been so de- 

cidedly the fashion. Any inquiry as 
to the leading materials of the season for 
estreet use is sure to bring out a eulogy of 
one or the other. Corduroys are this year 
presented in a softer and lighter consist- 


The 


SMART NOVELTIES 


of the AUTUMN and WINTER 


Veiled Effects Continue Good Style and Many 
New Combinations Are Found Among the 
Attractive Gownings of the Season—In Oppo- 
sition to These Diaphanous Materials Are the 
Striped Velveteens and Ribbed Corduroys 


ency than _  hereto- 
fore, making them 
more drapable and 
pliable than what we 
have been accus- 
tomed to under this 
name. Velutina 
cord is the corduroy 
which above all 
others has accom- 
plished the supple- 
ness demanded by 
present styles either 
in tailor suits or the 
long, graceful car- 
riage gown. It is 
combined again and 
again in new models 
with thinner mate- 
rials, such as mar- 
quisettes and chif- 
fons, and promises 
to be the smartest 
possible choice for 





Triple stripe cor- 
duroy 





Persian print foulard overlaid with plain 
brown grenadine 



















Printed taffeta in 
Oriental design 
toned down with 
Slack and white 
striped grenadine 


Hair-line striped 
velveteen 


winter costumés. Its 
weave is a wide 
wale, and it is to 
be had in all colors 
at $1.50 the yard 
and a 22-inch width. 

Corduroy in a 
triple stripe at $2.50 
a yard is here illus- 
trated, the color be- 
ing a dark, rich 
shade of catawaba. 
It is procurable in 
all other tones as 
well. 

An excellent fab- 
ric, also a novelty, 
is the embroidered 
stripe velutina. This 
comes in either 
black or navy with 
a white stripe and 
sells for $2 in a 27- 
inch width. 






















New plaid foundation silk, to be veiled in chiffon, net or grenadine 
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Black and white striped taffeta covered 
with printed white chiffon 


Black corduroys can be recommended 
with greater warmth this season than be- 
fore, since they are now made with such 
care that both color and pile are fast. For 
this quality $3.50 is asked. 

The prestige of stripes is strongly em- 
phasized in velveteens which come in a hair- 
lined stripe, white on color, at $2.25 in a 
26-inch width. The stripes may be had in 
three sizes, ranging from a half-inch to an 
inch in breadth. Illustrated on this page. 


TRIMMINGS 


SOMETHING suggesting the beads, bugles 
and paillettes of the past seasen, 
different from them, has made its appear- 
ance in an embroidery designed for the 
trimming of ball gowns and evening teilets 
generally. The novelty is a satin bead of 
opaque but high lustre, entirely without 
glare or glitter. It is to be had in all kinds 
of trimmings to match gowns and is par- 
ticularly pretty in the black and white 
example illustrated on page 22, which gives 
a snowflake effect on the black net back- 
ground. A nine-inch banding of it sells 

for $5 a yard. 

For black evening gowns of medium 
elaboration nothing could be a better choice 
than the satin peacock trimming chosen 
for reproduction on page 22. Its founda- 
tion is black net, but this almost disappears 
under the overlay of gold chain stitch- 
ing, emerald beads iridescent and gold 
paillettes and bugles 
that go te make up its 
rich design. At the 
broadest part it meas- 
ures five er six inches 
and costs $9.25 a yard. 

Blue in all its vari- 
ations might be called 
the faverite color of 
the winter, and scarce- 
ly a weman but ap- 
preciates its value 
and beauty in the 
color scheme ef a cos- 
tume. That in the 
picture on page 22 is 
excellent by virtue of 
its combined reserve 
and richness. The 
flowers of leese em- 
broidery are effset by 
tiny steel beads, with 
blue ones at the edges, 
while blue and opalescent paillettes are let 
into the centre motifs. Price $5.95. 

Very much out of the common, and most 
desirable for use with either cloth or fur, 
are the soutache ornaments of gold and 
silver with a great, blue sapphire at the 
centre of each. These are handsome and 

ingly reasonable, costing only $1.95. 
They are illustrated on page 22. There is 
enough coloring in them to satisfy the gen- 
eral tendency toward a barbaric touch on 
materials of dark tone. 

A good garniture is a simple one con- 
sisting of a bust piece with straps and 
pieces for the back. Old blues predominate 
in its coloring, offset by a touch of cherry, 
and there is a good deal of old gold intro- 
duced in a chain stitch, and mixed in with 
variegated silk embroidery. This will an- 
swer well for a low neck, satin dinner 
gown, as it is exceedingly rich, though 
hardly. brilliant enough for a dancing frock 
or a ball gown. The price is $13.50. 

The black net lattice is one of the best 
among the collection of black trimmings. 
It is embroidered by hand in silk ribbor: in 
the popular stitch known as loose embroid- 
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Black and white satin bead passementerie. 


ery. It measures six and a half inches 
wide and costs $4.95. Illustrated an 
this page. 


VELVET COMBINATIONS 
AND VELVETS 


HIS, the richest and most sumptuous of 
fabrics, is more than ever beautiful 
in its recent handlings, which present it as 
soft as chiffon, highly lustrous on the sur- 
face and truly magnificent in its more 
elaborate treatments. In the many com- 
binations of velvet with other materials, 
which is a marked departure of the sea- 
son, nothing further is left to be desired in 
the way of magnificence, but, no matter 
how regal the mating of the fabrics, the 
suppl d by present fashions is 
never overlooked. There is, for instance, 
all-over velvet brocades mounted on change- 
able chiffon which cling to the figure in 
long, soft lines. Such a fabric as this 
costs $16.50 the yard. Then there is a 
lovely combination of brocade and velvet 
applied in a double border, one edge of 
which is shown in the illustration on this 
page; the broché being black on plain toned 
chiffon. Cerise, green, king’s blue, parma 
violet, and beige are among the colors 
to be found in this novelty. Price 
$9.50. 
Exquisite crepons are mounted in velvet, 
like that which is to be seen on this page 
with shilling spots spreading over the back- 
ground. This sells for the same price as 
that just mentioned, and is shown in nun’s 
gray, stone gray, and rose du Barry. 

Stripes appear in this combination, one 
being illustrated on this page in black vel 
vet on crépon at $10 the yard. Various 
other colors are procurable. 

Striped chiffon velvets are for the most 
part in black with a color. Red and black 
or blue and black in fine lines are $6.50 
the yard. In plain velvets the newest thing 
is a changeable background with a black 
glacé pile above. The color beneath shows 
through beautifully, and it is one of the 
most successful weaves of the moment. 
Price $9. A gorgeous fabric is a chiffon 
satin striped in velvet, very pliable and 
supple, at $10.50. 


VEILS AND 
THEIR MESHINGS 


THE extremely spider 
web and filmy treat- 
ments of last spring are 
repeated in many varia- 
tions, while the lace veil 
is more than ever popu- 
lar. The decidedly new 
thing among the latter is 
the filet mesh such as is 
shown on page 23, and 
which comes in either 
black or white with a 
little. square, all-over 
motif and a blocked pat- 
tern at the edge. ‘This has 
much distinction, and is 
becoming as well as smart. 
It sells for $3. In the illus- 
tration of the lace veil on 
page 23 with the ovals will 
be seen the same tend- 
ency to combine three or 
four meshes as was noted 
among the laces. The big 
oval openings are in one 
size, the main veil in an- 
other, whereas the pat- 
terned edge is smaller 
still, Although this veil 
is one of the marked 
@ovelties of the season it 
one that should be 





Person, as it is by no 
means suited to every 
face. Its price is $4.50. 
The new color in lace 
veils is a champagne tint 








Narrow trimming of loose embroidery and beads 





Black net lattice embroidered by hand in silk ribbon 


UNUSUAL COMBINATIONS IN BEAD AND MET- 
ALLIC TRIMMINGS. THE NEW WOODEN AND 
SATIN BEADS BEING AN EXTREME NOVELTY 





Striking novelty in soutache jewelled with Line sapphires 


THREE NEW EF- 
FECTS IN CHIF- 
FON AND CRE- 
PON BROCADED 
WITH VELVET 
IN STRIPES, SPOTS 
AND CONVEN- 
TIONAL DESIGN 








Black net banding embroidered and beaded im peacock colorings 


a good deal deeper than cream, and this 
promises to be highly popular, since it has 
the charming faculty of softening the face 
and is an improvement over the harshness 
of the dead-white veil. The fine meshes 
are so filmy and shadowy in tissue and 
confused in pattern that they have been 
named “craclé.””. They come nearest, per- 
haps, in effect to the crackled patterns of 
frost on the pane. The spider mesh with 


‘ the ivy-leaf edge, which is reproduced on 


page 23, is one of the best examples. This 
in a made veil costs $3.25. 

The veiling by the yard, which is shown 
on page 23, is a mixed pattern that, might 
be designated as an acorn design. Its price 
is 90 cents the yard, and it is to be had, 
if desired, with a velvet dot added. Most 
of the chiffon and motor veils are in two- 
toned effects, and are to be had in any 
combinations. Very good, indeed, is that 
which is illustrated on page 23, a blue and 
green mixture with a plain green satin 
edge on which there are large white dots. 
This treatment is sensible as well as pretty, 
since the two colors show dust and dirt less 
than a solid one. From Aitken. 


RIBBONS 


HERE we find the Persian influence out- 
doing everything else and there is no 
end to the expositions of it. Among the 
novelties none promises to please more 
than that shown on page 23, in which there 
is a diagonal black stripe introduced, the 
underlying colors being gold, red and blue. 
The width of this is eight inches and price 
$3.50 the yard. The other Persian ribbon, 
also on page 23, is an ordinary treatment 
shot with gold at $5.95, measuring ten 
inches. Besides the Oriental patterns there 
are plenty of flowered ribbons in treat- 
ments more than ever artistic, in which one 
may find unusual combinations of tone and 
colors. The striped ribbon illustrated on 
page 23 is a lovely arrangement of light and 
dark greens on a white ground, the flowers 
being in lovely pastel tints. Price $3.25. 
A new but also inexpensive ribbon is the 
fourth example on page 23, which is in- 
woven with purple in a conventional de- 
sign, A bit of gold appears in a striping 
set inside the border. For 
this is asked $1.69 a yard. 


METALLIC 
FABRICS AND 
TRIMMINGS 


HE demand is greater 
than ever for gor- 
geous and sumptuous tex- 
tiles for the making of 
opera and ball gowns. 
Cost seems not to be con- 
sidered, and the manu- 
facturer can rely on a 
large clientelle of women 
in search for weaves and 
textiles worthy to do 
honor to the most ex- 
travagant fancy and 
purse. Nothing is so 
scintillating and effective 
for these purposes as 
metallic treatments, and 
these have been so han- 
died by skilled makers 
that they are at once rich 
and elegant, yet as filmy 
and diaphanous as chif- 
fon itself. A lovely gold 
cloth is ov with 
a jardiniere or flowered 
pattern. in colors. This 
is much used for the 
foundation of a gown, to 
be veiled, perhaps, in 
tulle or lace. It is double 
width and sells for $12.50 
a yard. 
New metal laces are 
most attractive. That 
shown on page 24, in 
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Motor veil of chiffon with a dotted satin edae 


which the pattern is a sort of poinsetta 
combined with a wild apple, is to be had 
in either gold or silver. This is typical of 
the combination of mesh seen in laces, 
which in the heavy metallic thread is de- 
cidedly effective. It is in a ten-inch width 
and costs $5.25 the yard. Entirely differ- 
ent in character is the silver lace illus- 
trated on page 24, which is more on the 
crochet order, with a thick all-over design 
of roses. It is to be had for $3.50. The 
fine net embroidery in gold with a good 
deal of eyeletting sells for $4 and is par- 
ticularly attractive. Illustrated page 24. 
All-overs in gold and silver there are in 
plenty, more of a variety than we have had 
before, since, aside from the plain Brussels 
net, we can get such patterns as are repro 
duced on page 24. That with the two-sized 
meshes outlined in a heavy cord is handsome 
and costs $6.75. The finer one of simple pat- 
tern, somewhat the design of a face veil, 
costs only $3.50 and is excellent value 
Metallic ribbons are to be had in any 
number of Persian weaves. (ne in brown 
and green combined with 
gold sells for $1.35. This 


wild-duck co 
on a blue a: 
treatment 
Stripes are, i 





we find t 


while among the most 
are those in white and 





is smart for hat trim- 
mings as well as for gown 
decoration. 


BORDERED 
AND FANCY 
CHIFFONS 


‘THE checkerboard Per- 
sian chiffon in the 
illustration on page 24 
(the top blue and white 
with Oriental colorings in 
the pattern and a plain, 
dark-blue border) is one 
of the smartest materials 
brought out for some 
time. It is entirely new 
and just put on the mar- 
ket. Its price is $2 a 
yard in a 42-inch width. 
Bordered chiffons are, if 
possible, more popular 
than ever, and reach the 
highest standard of merit 
in design. One in which 
the body of the cloth is 
in pastel green has a 
flowered border entirely 
in dull mauve, and some 
darker showings of green. 
This sells for $6. Very 
desirable is a double bor- 
dered chiffon with a plain 
gold centre and Persian 
bands on either edge, 
which sells for $6.50. 
Conspicuous among new 
designs in chiffons is the 
black striping introduced 
on a two-toned back- 
ground. For instance, 
what is known as the 








Novelty Persian ribbon with 


bination gives a black stripe 
green foundation, 
bluet and olive with black. 
deed, much to the fore, and 
with every variety of color, what 
riking patterns 
lack, somewhat 


in what are kno 





Lace face veil in filet mesh 


Novelty veil combining several meshes 


Startling but always smart. 
Chiffons and ma 





all-over motifs that 
we have seen in furniture cover- 
ings. These are, however, not flowered 
patterns, but more conventional treat- 


Price $3.50. 
crépes are fashionable 
as upholstery designs, 
reproduce and suggest 











One of the new face veilings by the yard 


ments, somewhat geometrical in character. 
They sell for $6.50 a yard. 

A chiffon in an all-over pattern is excel- 
lent, an old blue sprinkled with bow-knots 
in which there is a touch of rose color. 
It is almost needless to say that all these 
fabrics are made in double width; in fact, 
except for linings, single-width materials 
are scarcely to be found, since they would 
not answer the requirements of present 
styles. 


NEW LACES 


THE distinctive feature of new laces is 
the combination in one design of sev- 

eral sized meshes, there being as many as 
three or four placed together, and never 
less than two. The newest lace, known as 
maline lace, is shown an page 25, it being 
given the treatment just described. Its 
pattern is very lovely, delicate and filmy, 
an arrangement of ferns overspreading the 
main body with a strengthening at the edge 
of a wild-rose motif. This last is supple- 
mented by a feathery sprinkling of tiny 
dots. It measures eigh- 

teen inches in width. Be- 




















Spider mesh veil with an ivy-leaf edge 


Ferependire, Atte with purple 


longing to the same fam- 
ily is the medizval ma- 
line lace, illustrated on 
page 25, with its quaint, 
eharming little pattern 
showing the figure of a 
woman holding a mace 
or hatchet in either hand. 
This approaches very~ 
nearly a real lace in its 
effect and is one of the 
most popular styles of 
the year. Price $2.75 a 
yard. These two laces 
are high-class novelties 
and very much in de- 
mand, but notwithstand- 
ing their prestige there is 
an old friend that is sure 
to hold its own. This is 
the kind of lace known 
under the general term of 
fancy net lace. Nothing 
can exceed it in its 
adaptability for general 
use, as its character is 
just what is suitable 
for the usual run of 
blouses or gowns. One 
of the most recent pat- 
terns in it is shown in 
the illustration on page 
25, a very delicate group- 
ing of hawthorne on ¢& 
four-inch insertion with 
a conventional treatment 
at either edge. A straight 
finish is almost universal 
in new laces, the entire 
collection having, with 
few exceptions, the ap 
pearance of bandings 
rather than of edgings 








diagonal stripe 








Striped ribbon in shades of green and white 


wer design 


One of the Persian ribbons shot with gold 
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GOLD AND SILVER LACES, EMBROIDERIES 


AND ALLOVERS 


po 
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IN EFFECTIVE PATTERNS 





PERSIAN CHIFFON 


OF CHECKERBOARD 


DESIGN, IN BLUE AND WHITE, WITH AN 


with indented borders. This, of course, is 
called for by the styles of the moment, 
which demand straight trimming ‘rather 
than flouncing. 


NOVELTY PASSEMENTERIES 
IN WOODEN BEADS 


THE striking innovation of the year in 
trimmings is the use of wooden beads, 
and it is altogether a charming idea, as 
the fibre takes on most lovely tints and 
colorings, with great softness of finish. 
The French makers during the past months 
have been embroidering their gowns and 
garnitures with this kind of bead, and we 
find it in a quantity of designs at the lead- 
ing shops. Three examples are illustrated 
on page 2s, all mounted with gold, silver, 
or biack net, in some cases the two metals 
combined in a single trimming. One is a 
mating of them,. silver gauze in an open 
mesh forming the background, while a dull 
gold cord is used to surround the beads 
themselves. In the lattice are set purple 
beads, the scrolls in the middle holding red 
and green ones, while purple appears again 
on the straight edge. Price $2.65. An at- 
tractive narrow little banding, similar in 
design to the middle illustration, is in old 
gold with tiny spheres in green. This is 
inexpensive, costing only 95 cents. Black 
net is used for the foundation of another 
design on which there is a chain-stitch em- 
broidery of blue and green with the beads 
in red and blue. This makes a warm com- 
bination and one that does admirably for 
simple gowns, especially those intended for 
young girls. It sells for $2.75, and its width 
is five inches and a half. The other is 
quite sumptuous, being entirely of gold net 
and cord with green and red at the edges, 
heavy clusters of green and purple beads 
forming medallions surrounded with gold 
at the centre. 


BUTTONS 


ONE cannot but be impressed by the 
extravagance of buttons. It is true 
that they must be extremely beautiful to 


EFFECTIVE BORDER IN ORIENTAL COLOR- 
INGS EDGED WITH PLAIN DARK BLUE 


keep up with the sumptuousness of silks 
and velvets and furs, and te accomplish 
this the manufacturer has spared no detail 
of workmanship or richness of material. 

One of the loveliest of jewelled buttons 
is illustrated. It is an olive shape, the 
elongated centre in various tones to match 
the gown, the rims set with brilliants alter- 
nating, and among which are placed rays 
of the colored stone. Jewelled buttons 
such as this are used with costly fabrics 
and cost two-dollars and a half each. 

Another model is that in gun-metal 
mounted in steel beads, which, in the large 
sizes, are the same price as the foregoing, 
but come in small measurements as well. 
Not quite so showy, but really exquisite is 
the tortoise-shell button set with jewels. 
This is to be had in either dark or light 
shell, price two dollars each, the stones in 
various colors. For more ordinary use, 
and to keep pace with the Persian vogue, 
there is a button showing an Oriental de- 
sign in enamel around which there is a 
tim of metal. This sells for from five 
to seven dollars a dozen, according to 
dimensions. Also Persian in effect and 
very pretty is the small button made of 
vari-colored silks bound with gilt threads. 
This with dark cloths is particularly good. 
Price fifty cents to a dollar the dozen. 

A black silk’ crochet button is given in 
the newest design, that is splendid for fur 
or cloth coats. It comes in any number of 
sizes, ranging in price from fifteen cents 
to*two dollars and a half, a dozen. An- 
other button on the crochet order is that in 
which there is a combination of rat-tail 
braid with plain cord interlacing on the 
top in a basket weave cesign. For this is 
asked one dollar and thirty-five cents the 
dozen, and only ninety-five cents for the 
model combining braid and soutache. The 
small crochet button is a pattern that is in 
demand. Handsome and substantial is the 
model in which an engraved brass centre 
is combined with a bone rim. This meas- 
ures about an inch and a quarter across 
the top, and is $3.25 a dozen. These but- 
tons are illustrated on page 25, and give 
variety enough to suit every taste, 
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« from $2.50 to $3. These suitings are illus- 
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SUITINGS 


HE general tendency in this class of 
materials is toward roughness, show- 

ing a greater coarseness of weave and of 
finish than we have seen in several years. 
A striking example of this is the bouclé 
cloth which is illustrated. This is in a 
green and blue mixture with the upstand- 
ing knots of green. The same thing comes 
with the colors reversed, and in other tones 
This costs about $2.50 the yard. 


as well. 
‘ Cheviots in mannish grays with a slight 


admixture of color are much in evidence. 
One such is shown that has a touch of 
blue. Another handsome piece of goods is 
an English tweed in gray and green; either 
of these costs $2.50 the yard. 

Original is the cheviot in dull bronze 
greens with a decided basket weave. An- 
other cheviot that is to be had in all colors 
is here reproduced; its weave is less pro- 
nounced than that just mentioned, but 
somewhat on the same order. Either of 
these costs from $2.50 to $3 the yard. 

Very much out of the ordinary is a new 
design of cloth made from what is known 
as illuminated yarn, a dark, strong-toned 
worsted with hints of various colors in its 
make-up, the surface presenting an almost 
one-toned effect, but, when clesely exam- 
ined, showing quite a brilliancy of texture. 
This is excellent for a suit that must sur- 
vive constant wearing, and sells for $3 the 
yard. Among the new showings the near- 
est approach to a smooth finish is a broken, 
diagonal, satin weave novelty cloth which 
comes in all colors and ranges in price 


New laces, the -distinctive feature of which is the com- 
bination of several sized meshes in one design 





this does not lessen our appreciation of the 
ingenuity of the designer in turning out 
his charming designs. We are illustrating 
several patterns of scarfs in crépe de 
chine on page 27. That in black has a web 
border put on in gold paint that will neither 
come off nor turn black. The width of 
this material is twenty-three inches; the 
price a dollar a yard. It is to be had in 
colors also, and there are many other pat- 
terns. Such, for instance, is the pink 
crépe de chine dotted all over in gold 
disks. Not only scarfs, but blouses are 
made from these materials, two and & half 
to three yards being adequate for a waist. 

Again we have a most lovely scarf ma- 
terial in satin crépe, its edge in shadings 
of a solid color and sprinkled with great 
roses at the middle. This comes in yellow, 
pink, purple, and light blue. Blouses of it 
and veiled in chiffon are lovely. Its width 
is twenty-three inches and it costs $1.25 a 
yard. As each day passes we find new ar- 
rivals of scarfs imported from the other 
side, and the most fastidious taste cannot 
but admire their great beauty and richness. 
Two of the newest are shown, one for day- 
time and theatre wear, the other suitable 
only to evening gowns. The first is in black 
satin lined in chiffon and so handled that 
it makes a charming little mid-season cape. 
Black and gold brocade is set in across the 
shoulders and on the ends; the little cape 
draping is caught with roses of the satin. 
Price $67.50. The second scarf is of white 
Chantilly with rose border picked out in 
silver paillettes. It is a shimmering, cob- 
web-like piece of drapery of unusual beauty. 

Price $32.50. 


NEW WEAVES 
IN STANDARD 
MATERIALS 


GRANDMOTHER’S TAFFETA 


"THOSE who are in search 

of a delightful silk, such 
as women wore year in and 
year out in past generations, 
will find it satisfactorily repro- 
duced in an exquisite, wide 
taffeta which measures 36 
inches and costs $2 a yard. 
Anyone who tries it will tes- 
tify to its durability and beauty 
of finish. 


BROCADED MATERIALS 


One of the best importers 
is showing exquisite new bro- 
cade treatments in exclusive 
patterns that are to be had no- 
where else, and which combine 
both originality of texture and 
design. Soft satin known as 
carnation brocade is one of 
the most beautiful in the col- 
lection, with an all-over design 
of iris flowers. This comes in 
ten shades, among them bluet, 
rose, apricot, mauve, and also 
black. The price is $4.50 @ 
yard. Then there is a crépe 
brocade with the embossing on 
a crinkled background. In this 
there is a new tone known as 
verdine, ar» soft gold color. 
Blue, dark brown, and the 
light shades are also shown in 
it at $4.25 the yard. A jacquard 
satin, by which term is meant 
an inwoven pattern very sha- 
dowy in character and without 
the embroidered appearance of 
brocade, is to -be had in a. two- 
toned effect, the texture ex- 
quisitely light and fine. For 
handsome gowns and evening 
wraps it is perfection. One of 
its presentations is an irides- 
cent combination in blue and 
green, another very smart one 
being black on one side with 
raven’s-wing blue on the other. 
Price $3.95; width 44 inches. 

The most sumptuous of the 
collection are the tinsel bro- 
cades, a combination of satin 
with either gold or silver. All 
the light colors, as well as 
black, are to be had in these 


combinations, truly a most stunning ma- 


trated on page 26, and give a good idea of terial. It is a yard wide and sells for 
what will be used this winter for the plain $12.50. 
tailored suit. LINGERIE MATERIALS 

Even though winter materials are of 


SCARF MATERIALS AND 
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THE EXTREME NOVELTY OF THIS WIN- 
TER’S TRIMMINGS IS THE USE OF WOODEN 
BEADS IN BEAUTIFUL SOFT COLORINGS 
COMBINED WITH GOLD, SILVER AND NET 





SCARFS 


"THE introduction of fabrics woven ex- 

pressly for scarf and scarf trimmings 
is hardly surprising when the fashion for 
such is so emphasized at every turn, but 


paramount interest at the moment, there 


is many a woman who has her eye open BE AUTIFUL BUT- 


for lingerie purchases. Almost everyone is 


now familiar with that excellent textile TONS THAT WILL 
known as saxon, which comes both pat- BE USED ON THE 


terned and plain, and which is so admir- 
able for underwear. Its designs include 




















SUMPTUOUS COATS 
AND GOWNS OF 
VELVET AND FUR 
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A mannish cheviot in gray with a touch of 
e and green in the stripe 


plaids, stripes and small single figures, and 
its wearing qualities are satisfactory. All 
feeds and purses can be met in the large 
assortment of it, the price ranging from 
19 cents to so cents a yard. 

Made by the same firm, and known as 
scisette, there is a reproduction of pon- 
gee in a 31-inch width that is recommend- 
ed for pajamas, wrappers, children’s wash 
dresses, etc. It has a permanent 
lustre, and does not shrink. All shades 
are to be had in it. 


THEOPORA BROADCLOTH 


Broadcloth, the standard fabric that 
comes back vear after year, has been 
brought up to the necessary soft- 
ness, and it is now as supple and 
drapable as chiffon. A certain make 
is particularly to be recommended, as 
its virtues are out of the ordinary. 
High lustre in broadcloth is the dic- 
tate of to-day’s fashion, and in many 
instances thisis given by means of 
high pressure and chemical treatments 
which, after a short wearing, tend to 
roughen the surface of the material. 
In theodora cloth this lustre is part 
of the weave itself and not put in by 
outside agencies. It does not spot 
easily, because of the absence of 
chemicals, and any soil that it may 
suffer is readily removed. It comes 
in all shades, there being one hundred or 
more in the category, and is very light in 
weight. 

MARQUISETTES 


It follows, naturally, that when soft ma- 
terials are the favorites marquisettes should 
be “found well in the vanguard. They ap- 
pear in anew guise, however, which is 
known as a chameleon weave, a two-tone 
combination to be used over a third color 
in either silk, satin, crépe or foulard. 
These chameleon marquisettes have a glacé 
finish which gives them a high lustre and 
adds to their effectiveness. Their mesh is 
Square and even, which, when the material 
is laid double, gives a moiré veining. These 
sell. for $1.50 the yard and measure 40 
inches in width. A sage and raspberry 
mixture is charming in this material, as is 
also a green and gold, but the combinations 
are too many to enumerate. In the ma- 
terials which are provided as foundations 
for these marquisettes, brilliant strong 
colors predominate. There is one new 
tone which is particularly interesting, as it 
is indicative of the season's tendency to- 
ward brilliant colors suggested by the cos- 
tumes worn in the Russian ballet in 
Paris. It is known as soleil levant 
and reproduces exactly the orange in 
the skin of a tangarine. Ireland green 
is a familiar color, and papillion 
bleu is one of the brightest of the 
blues. La crete is a decided red, 
and another vivid blue is baltique. 
Gold is as popular as ever, and there 
is an excellent reddish-brown known 
as faisane. 

Persian and plaid marquisettes are 
shown in abundance with a glacé 
Stripe at $1.50 in single width. There 
are satins made especially for these 
in colors that match and soften the 

1 of the thinner material. 
Double border marquisettes have not 
been seen before,* but are sold this 
season in numberless patterns rang- 
ing in price from $3.50 upwards. 


LINING SATIN 


Something sturdy in the way of lin- 
ing is required by fur coats of the 
heavier quality, and for this purpose, 
as well as for various other uses, 
nothing is more practicable than « 
black satin backed by cotton. For 


children’s school coats and wraps, men’s 
overcoats, boys’ reefers, etc., it is found 
the most serviceable of all such materials. 
Its price is $1.25 the yard in a 36-inch 
width; $r in a 27-inch width. 


WORUMBO POLO CLOTHS 


No résumé of the fabrics of the season 
would be complete without mention of polo 
cloth, coats of which have become so prom- 
inent a feature of the wardrobe that no 
man or woman considers himself well 
equipped without one. I speak of the 
real camel’s-hair polo cloth, not of its many 
and inferior imitations. It cannot be 
equalled or even approached by the most 
determined copyist, as its high merit is 
given by the genuine camel’s-hair which 
goes into its make-up. It comes in natural 
colors, brown, gray, scarlet, crimson, dark 
blue, and of course white. A new depart- 
ure in its manufacture is a plaid back, mak- 
ing it reversible, an innovation that prom- 
ises to be successful. Everyone is familiar 
with the mannish sort of coat which this 
fabric has made famous. Wrinkles, no 
matter how severely pressed in by automo- 
biling or traveling, come out of this splen- 
did material in less time than it takes to 
tell. Besides its great durability, its re- 
markable lightness of weight makes easy 
wearing. It sheds both dust and water and 





Bouclé cloth in a green and blue mixture 


with upstanding knots of green 





wears splendidly. The price is $5 the yard, 
ité width 54 inches. 

Made by: the same reliable firm is a new 
dress goods known as rattine cloth, a soft 
pebble finished textile that gives something 
the appearance of Turkish toweling. This 
is the same width as polo cloth, and is to 
be had for $2. An innova’ion is intro- 
duced in broadcloth by this house which 
offers a light weight sprinkled with fine 
fibres of white mohair. This is distinctly 
a superior quality and retails at $3.50 a 
yard. 

GRIFFON BLACK MATERIALS 


Any woman of taste appreciates the ad- 
vantages of black, both from a standpoint 
of economy and that of distinction, and 
every wardrobe should count among its 
equipment black gowns both for evening and 
daytime wear, as well as those of the trans- 
iently fashionable colors. There is a wide 
range of materials procurable in black, all 
in a superior make, comprising everything 
required either by the woman who chooses 
black gowns by preference, or by those 
who are wearing it for mournirig purposes. 
These fabrics range in price from $1.75 to 
$2.75 the yard and measure 54 inches wide, 
so that they are reasonable as well as re- 
liable. A very progressive step in the mak- 
ing and dye of textiles has been followed 





An English tweed in gray and green with 


@ striped effect in white and black 


Broken diagonal satin weave novelty cloth 
with smooth finish 


Dull bromse green cheviot with a decided 
basket weave. 





Dark purple ee with a less decided 


ket weave 


THE GENERAL TENDENCY OF THE SUITINGS THIS SEA- 
SON IS TOWARD ROUGHNESS, AND A COARSE WEAVE 
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V novel worsted made from illuminated 
yo they which gives the F of a solid 
color except when closely examined 


by these manufacturers who present mate- 
rials of prime excellence. Among the as- 
sortment there are, at least, twenty differ- 
ent weaves of suitings, crépes, voiles, etc. 
NEW INEXPENSIVE SILKS 

The manufacturer has been enterprising 
in producing new weaves in silks of moder- 
ate price. There is an excellent satin-fin- 
ished material that is very good’ for 
foundations for evening gowns, wraps, 
blouses, etc. This is known as satin 
de chine and comes in every shade in 
the list of colors, both light and dark, 
at only $:.a yard in a 36-inch width. 
This is soft “and pliable in texture, 
and warranted” to wear well. Then 
there are a fiumber of satin-faced 
evening goods which sell from 58 
cents to $1 and upwards. These are 
well chiffonized, and come in a large 
variety of colors. Chiffon satin is the 
mame under which one buys an ex- 
cellent quality goods; a yard wide, at 
$1.50. Then for uses that require 
something rather heavy there is satin 
majestie, very soft and of considerable 
weight, which is splendid for evening 
gowns, and quite handsome enough to 
be used without veiling. Its price is 
$1.85 the yard, and ffs width 33 
inches. Persian silks abound in med- 
ium prices and cost from $1 a yard 
upwards. There are Persian chiffons also 
in all-over patterns at $2, and bordered 
chiffons of the same style range from $3.50 
to $5 or $6 the yard. 


OMBRE CHIFFON 


One cannot say too much in praise of a 
beautiful new shaded chiffon in a bordered 
material. Either edge has a wide self-toned 
satin band, the deeper tones appearing on 
the outside, the lighter at the middle of 
the goods. This is different from the 
shaded chiffons we have heretofore had, 
which were dark on one edge and light to 
ward.the other. The price of this is $3.50 
the yard. 

A NEW MATERIAL FOR EVENING COATS 


This, known as wool back satin, is brought 
forward with great prominence by a house 
that has seen the need of a substantial, 
drapable satin of some warmth for evening 
wraps. Its face is very brilliant, more so 
than that of an all-silk satin, and it is to 
be had in every color imaginable. The 
price is $6.50 the yard. Also there is a 
lovely all-wool material, known as opera 
cloth, with a heavy, rough surface, that is 
shown in all light colors and is warm 
in appearance, its surface being fuzzy 
and thick. It is splendid for use in 
the country, where perishable fabrics 
are out of place, and for children’s 
dancing school wraps it is unequalled. 
Some pieces show a reversible color, 
bright blue behind white or green, 
and so on. It sells for $6.50 the yard, 
and is 54 inches wide. 


BROCHE CHIFFONS, CREPES AND SATINS 


figured in self-tone are something 
that we have not had before. A very 
handsome pattern for evening gowns, 
and one which is not exorbitant in 
price, sells for $3.50 the yard. 
Broché liberty satin is an exquisite 
fabric, its extreme suppleness lending 
great beauty to the inwoven design. 
A fashionable color in this is known 
as king’s purple, being much worn in 
London by those who are in royal 
half-mourning. Price $6.50 a yard. 


créipon BEDFORD corD 


I have seen no material this year 
that appealed to me imore than this 
one. It is an all-silk crépe with a 
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ribbed weave from which it takes its name, 
and is just the fabric for an afternoon or 
bridge gown, or for theatre wear. It is 
rich enough to hold its own among velvets, 
satins or brocades, and yet not of such pre- 
tension that one would feel out of place 
in it when walking or in the street car. 
Then, too, it is adaptable for either winter 
and summer, Price $5.50 the yard. It 
comes in all the standard and new colors. 


CASHMERE TETRAZZINI 


is the mame given to a new treatment of 
this standard material presenting it in 
either plain or chameleon tones. Price $1 
the yard in a 26-inch width. Blue and gold 
combined are good in it, also the soft brown 
known as faisane mixed with mauve. 


PERSIAN SHAWL DESIGNS 


are reproduced in crépe de chine in the 
same patterns that were familiar to us as 
children. -They are carefully treated in 

that they give a soft 
and are used either for 


the . designing, so 
monotone effect, 





Pretty evening scarf of white Chantilly 


an entire gown or for trimmings. Price 
$1.50 in a 23-inch width. 
Note—Upon the rezeipt of a_ seif- 


addressed, stamped envelope Vogue will be 
glad to send its readers the names of shops 
where materials, etc., mentioned in this 
issue can be procured. Please state page 
and date and be explicit as to what mate- 
rials are desired. 


VO GUE POINTS 
HORT neck-ribbons of black moiré 

S in half-inch width are now worn 

for carrying the lorgnon, which is 

considered more convenient for 

use when it hangs only to the bust. These 
are furnished with ornamental slides of 
gold, silver (either in the natural, gray, or 
the oxydized finish), gun-metal, cut steel, 
jet or rhinestone, and are as pretty as they 
are utilitarian. Sometimes the ribbon. is 
separated at the slides, and obtains an added 
beauty by means of linked ornaments which 
cannot be displaced, as can the movable 


slides. 
A CHARMING style of collar for wear- 
ing with a Dutch neck when neces- 
sity requires it, consists of folds of white 
net laid softly and held at the middle-back 
by an upright band of lace insertion. Frills 
of lace-edged net are then added as the out- 
side border on each side and graduated 
towards each end. These dainty collarettes 
are extremely convenient for adding to a 
blouse or one-piece gown when a coat is to 
be worn, by those who abjure the low style 
of collar arrangement for the street. 


E ARRINGS have become so reestablished 

in favor that the fashion is no ionger 
eccentric, and those who have held their 
long drops in reserve are now bringing them 
to light. Circlets of precious stones hung 
pendant from a single contrasting jewel— 
such as emeralds with pearls, or turquoises 
with diamonds—are commended by the pres- 
ent demands of fashion and the low-set hats. 
It appears that ing brilliant and notice- 
able is necessary to offset the effect of extin- 
guishment which current millinery suggests. 





Black crépe de chine scarf material with gold printed web border 


A GREEK ban- 

deau that is 
fascinating for a 
youthful coif- 
fure is made 
of French gilt in 
diadem form with 
a row of gradu- 
ated baroque 
pearls around it, 
with two very 
large ones placed 
at either end like 
balls. These balls, 
by the way, are 
the revival of a 
former fashion, 
for long hairpins 
headed in this 
way, with gilt 
chains hanging be- 
tween them, were 
worn by lovely 
ladies in the days 
when curled coif- 
tures were very 
much the rage. 
Pearls are very 
high in favor just 
now for head 
decoration, and the 
Juliet pearl net, 
shaped like a half- 
handkerchief, is 
one of the prettiest 
ways of wearing 
them. 


RECENT well-known bride had in her 
trousseau chiffon cloth nightgowns in 

all the new shades of blue, that being her 
favorite color. They ranged from pale blue 
through all the gréen: tones of Nattier and 


ALTHOUGH SCARFS HAVE BEEN WORN FOR 
SEVERAL SEASONS, THE FASHION STILL 
CONTINUES AND MANY NOVELTIES BOTH IN 
SCARF MATERIALS AND FINISHED SCARFS 
ARE SHOWN BY EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


Satin crépe sprinkled with roses is 
lovely made up as a scarf 





One of the new scarf materials in pink 
de chine poi Be in gold disks mene 






peacock down to 
Chinese blue, but 
of course only the 


light tones of 
each. The trim- 
ming was real 


Valenciennes tint- 
ed to give that 
mellow tone of 
antique lace. Such 
finery is of course 
sent to the cleaner, 
although chif- 
fon cloth is a 
washable material 
if care is taken in 
the laundry. 


R HIN ESTONE 

buckles for 
slippers are shown 
with a bit of color 
added to match 
the frock with 
which they are’ to 
be worn. A cabu- 
chon ruby, sapphire 
or emerald is often 
set in a ring of 
the brilliants, or 
the stones are 


worn, from large 
oval or square 

down to 
tiny ornaments scarcely larger than the 
fingernail. The latter are more ‘distin- 
guished, as they are not so often seen, but 
if the foot. is large there is no gainsa: 
the fact that a big buckle tends to lessen its 
proportions to the eye. 


Theatre scarf of black satin lined in chiffon 
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I? is a pity that so many good-looking 
women elect to wear a flat, broad band 
of satin across the top of the head. ° Such 
an arrangement is trying to the most beau- 
tifully modeled features, and has a harsh- 
ening effect that is anything but becoming. 
By putting the band under the hair at the 
back from side to side one will find the 
result much prettier, leaving the natural 
softness of the hair to frame the face. 


THE gorgeously brilliant trimming that 
gleams from so many handsome ball 
gowns for this winter was originated by 
Worth, and consists of genuine rhinestones 
sewn each by itself on a net foundation. 
It is too showy a garniture to be used 
with good taste except very sparsely. Often 
jet is mixed with it, especially when it is 
intended for white or very pale colored 
frocks, and the combination is stunning. 
A BLUE serge suit has an unusual lining 
in a changeable green and yellow 
satin louisine. The collar and cuffs of the 















suit are black satin, and the coat is cut on 
the line seen in many new models, which 
curve upward and are short across the front. 


§ MALL bellows will be found very useful 

for blowing dust from  bric-a-brac, 
Chinese dragons, Wresden china, flow- 
ers and figures, etc. Breakage and 
scratches may both be averted by this 
simple means and the objects d’art kept 
much freer from grime than by other more 
painstaking ways. 


Wi 4 ES: 8 2 ee eB 
To the Girl With Nothing a Year 


EFORE putting lace away that has 

been ripped from a gown, pull 

out all the thread ends, and put 

it to soak over night in a bowl 

of tepid water and ivory soap-suds. The 

next day rinse it thoroughly, and before 

it is quite dry, press it with a fairly warm 

iron, then roll it or wind it on cardboard 

and wrap in blue paper. Packing lace away 
with dust in it rots it. 


W HEN making a new cloth skirt, or 

even if making over an old one that 
has never been lined, it is well to put in 
a lining of silk to match that will reach 
just below the hips, for this insures longer 
life to the material and helps to prevent 
that ugly line from showing where the 
corset stops, and which causes the best 
made gowns to break at that point. 


W HEN the hem of a cloth gown cuts 
out, take a very sharp pair of scis- 
sors, insert at the largest hole, and then 
cut the edge of hem through very exactly, 
so that there will be no jagged spots. Turn 
both the edges this gives in towards each 
other, the inner one a little more than the 
‘outer or dress edge, and baste carefully. 
Then slip-stitch wy hand, dampen and 
press; remove the basting threads before 
the final press, cutting them frequently so 
that there will be no pulling. After presc- 
ing, sew on a good quality mohair skirt 
braid, letting it come below the edge, and 
be sure that this braid has been shrunk, or 
at the first wetting the hem will wrinkle. 








EXAMPLES OF THE 
NEW WEAVES 
AND DESIGNS IN 
CRAVATTINGS 


The 
WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Autumn Fabrics for Sack Suits and Others 
—Fall and Winter Shirtings—The Season’s 
Infinite Variety of Necktie Stuffs 


LTHOUGH the danger of over- 

A stepping the limits of good style 

is greater in selecting suit ma- 

terials of decided pattern and 
coloring, on the whole I believe the ma- 
jority of men are too much given to con- 
servatism. In this country—there does not 
seem to be the same fear of criticism among 
the Englishmen—we are apt to shrink from 
anything that may mark us as different 
from the mass of our fellows, and the re- 
sult is a uniformity of appearance that, 
however much it may save us from the im- 
putation of “loudness” and ostentation, is 
a decided sacrifice of individuality and ex- 
clusive style. 

Every year there is the same old lot of 

nondescript gray and brown mixtures, 
stripes and overplaids—it may be here and 
there a microscopic variation of weave— 
and we leok them over and say. to our- 
selves, “Yes, that is rather ‘pretty.’ It 
looks a good deal like the suit I had last 
autumn, but it’s ‘quiet’ 
and unobtrusive.” Cer- 
tainly it is, and so 
is plain black cheviot 
and dark blue serge, 
and when it comes 
home from the tailor 
we find it absolutely 
correct, and so much 
the same in general 
character as the rest of 
the suits in our ward- 
robe that when we want 
to put it on we have to 
turn on the electric light 
in our closet to distin- 
guish it from the others. 
And we put it on, and 
nobody at the breakfast 
table makes the least 
remark about our hav- 
ing a new suit, and 
when we call attention 
to the fact our family 
says, “Oh, yes, I didn’t 
notice it, but I think 
it’s ‘quite’ pretty.” 

Of course this is one 
phase of correct dress, 
but it is a kind of cor- 
rectness that has no dis- 
tinctive air whatever, 
and since smartness is 


ity of effect, it counts 
for little in the scale 


And, to take up the sack suit materials of 
this autumn, so far as I can see there 
really is very small choice between the 
broad classes of patterns and shades, from 
the standpoint of fashion. In looking over 
the importations of one tailor one may 
get the impression that the overplaid de- 
sign is the leading idea of the season; at 
another shop the new cloths may strike 
one as leaning toward the general stripe 
effect. Here one may see a lot of quiet 
harmonizing mixtures; there some decided 
effects of herring-bone, diagonal, diamond, 
cross or basket weave. And on the whole 
one is apt to conclude that there is little 
out-and-out new, or so pre-eminently in 
vogue as to deserve the name of ultra 
smart. . Indee'l, although it frequently is 
the case that .ne general shade or pattern 
effect is more in evidence than another, 
and although as a very: good .classification 
it may perhaps be said that the simple and 
complex overplaid designs dre this year in 

the lead, fashion in 
sack suit materials is 
never so narrow that 
as between two 
cloths equally good 
in point of style, and 
equally attractive in 
themselves, one can be 
called more smartly 
correct than the other. 
If one kind or pattern 
or shade of cloth has 
been in such popular 
demand as to have be- 
come common, it is usu- 
ally well to select some- 
thing else, but gener- 
ally speaking one will 
make fewer mistakes by 
choosing the intrinsical- 
ly stylish and becoming 
fabric than by attempt- 
ing to follow what one 
may suppose to be the 
season’s fashion. 

I always feel that it 
is more or less hopeless 
to attempt to give a de- 
scription of specific fab- 
rics that will convey 
any idea of their real 
appearance to the mind 
of my readers, but from 
the pile of “samples” 
before me I may say 
that among the grays 
there is a hopsack 





of fashion. 

However, as has been 
intimated, the risk of 
positive bad form is 


therefore the choice of 
materials of decided 
character, whether in 
pattern or coloring, 
must be governed by re- 
finement of taste and 
due regard to one’s 

possibilities. 


and it frequently hap- 
pens that the kind of 
fabric best adapted to 
the style of one is the 
worst possible selection 
for another. 


season is concerned, it 
really matters little 
whether one wears a 
striped or a check or 
overplaid cloth, or 
whether the shade 


THE NOVELTIES INTHIS 
SEASON'S SUITINGS 


weave, with double line 
of black and almost in- 
distinguishable thread 
overplaid of red; a 
very wide herring-bone 
(perhaps it should be 
called an alternate 
diagonal) with diamond 
weave in whit e—the 
white effect being only 
the effect of the weave, 
mot caused by a white 
thread; a soft flannel 
with dark blue and gray 
lines so closely spaced 
as to give the general ap- 
pearance of a blue-gray 
body color; a cheviot 
with broken square pat- 
tern of black, giving a 
general dark-gray ef- 
fect; a shadow stripe of 
two shades of dark 
brown with here and 
there a fleck of red and 
green, the whole (I 
don’t know how to de- 
scribe it otherwise) 
mixed with gray, to 
give a brownish-gray ap- 
pearance; a hard fin- 
ished gray with the 
least suspicion of over- 
plaid in black (but the 
effect being more of a 
stripe than a plaid) and 
a check of blue, brown 
and gray with soft fin- 
ish surface. 

(Continued on page 70.) 


THE BEST EFFECTS 
IN SHIRTINGS 
FOR THE AUTUMN 
AND JWINTER 
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T would be 

I an inter- 

esting 

pastime 

to compute just how 

many times in a 

», century the fichu, 

the leg - o’ - mutton 

sleeve, and the Di- 

rectoire sash and 

revers reappear; 

9 even the prevailing narrow skirts, which 

are denounced by editorial critics as per- 

nicious and offensive, are not strictly orig- 

inal to owr era. Far from it; after hoop- 

skirts came a natural shrinkage in propor- 

tions, and the “pull-back” of the Grecian- 

bend period is not entirely forgotten in the 

o sweep of comic events, for the caricaturists, 

according te their wont, were swift to 

seize upon this mode which so easily lent 

itself to extremes. So far as the narrow 

skirt is cemcerned evidences of the modi- 

fication ef it are beginning to appear. One 

model of that character displays a length- 

ened tunic at the back in the form of three- 

quarter-leagth coat-tails, and is in reality a 

revival ef the Directoire style. This lined 

over-garmeat stands out from the figure 

en the sides wher it is in motion, giving an 

appearance ef amplitude to the narrow 

skirt, amd making the latter assume a 

subordinate, petticoat-like character. The 

peculiarly striking gown developed in this 

manner is made of old-gold cachemire de 

soie combined with black satin, and the 

skirt is fashiened on ultra-simple lines, with 

4 the straight-around piece set on at 
; 
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Wraps of Satin and Charmeuse for the Mid-season— /0%¢7» Harriman 
Autumn Passing of the Very Popular Diaphanous i*, sireular 
Over-garment—Driving Coats Developed in Cloth 
Combined with Fur—Black and Emerald Green 
a Good Color Scheme for Afternoon Toilettes 
was mounted with 
white sigrettes. 
BLACK SATIN WRAPS ; 
Several of the black ‘ 









wraps in evi- 





Brugiére, Mrs. F. O. 
ney Warren—were novel and picturesque 
as well. That worn by Mrs. Beach covered 
her costume completely and fastened on 
the left side with one large decorative but- 
ton. The models were not dissimilar, the 
main point of differentiation being the line 
of fastening. The deep dado band confin- 
ing the fulness, and also the kimona shoul- 
der, were present in almost every instance. 
Later, this style will be largely utilized in 
heavier materials, especially in the combina- 
tion of cloth and fur, as illustrated. One 
that I have seen is made of burnt-violet 
cloth combined with bandings of skunk fur, 
and is extremely rich and beautiful for a 
carriage or motor coat with its lining of 
pale lavender brocaded with gold. The fur 
collar takes a deep U curve both back and 
front, and the wide foot-band is fashioned 
in concave curves on the sides that result 
in knee-hight at the same cardinal points; 


also, there are deep fur cuffs. The toque 
knee, but minus the usual back panel. The intended to be worn en suite, is made of 
long primeess ceat is smoothly and cleverly burnt-violet velvet with a Priscilla band of 


skunk fur turned back from the face. There is 
a marked tendency to fasten these garments 
on the left with a single decorative button 
or clasp, and some of the ornaments se- 
_ lected are of elaborate workmanship and 
great costliness, representing the efforts of 
skilled artificers in metals, jewels or horn. 


tailored at the back, and falls to within 
three inches of the skirt’s lower edge, be- 
ing cut away in front at the belt-line, from 
the side-body seam. The lining of black 
satin is charmingly revealed with the fig- 
ure’s swaying, and the high crush girdle 
of the same is finished on its lower border 
with a lace-edged frill of white lawn. The 
lawn is also used to develop the full plas- 
tron, decorated with vertical lines of Ger- 
man Valenciennes insertion, the collarless 





A i fontinciiie model in cachemire de soie 
with a novel belt in black satin 


edged with a frill of lawn. 
Vogue pattern cut to 
measure, $4 


NOVEL NOTE IN COSTUMES 


This fashion of closing garments with a 
single button on the left finds a new de- 
velopment in costumes as well as in wraps, 
and a toilette worn by a guest at one of 
the smartest of the autumn weddings illus- 
trates the style. The semi-princess gown 
of dove-gray marquisette was made over 
orange _ Persian chiffon, surmounting a 
of turquoise- -blue satin ; these 
several veilings giving peculiar depths of 
softened color, and perpetuating the fash- 
ion that was introduced last spring with 
such charming effect. The tight sleeves 
were cut in one with the surplice waist 
portion, and a high-necked guimpe of dove- 
gray lace over gold net was in evidence. 
The crossed fronts were fastened with a 
single button on the left breast, this being 
made of lava and cut steel, another at the 
waist line and the third on the high pointed 
foot-band, where it crossed on the left side, 
holding down in Quaker-like severity the 
shirred drapery of the skirt. To the unin- 
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One of the new + anlienlioe hats worn with 
@ restaurant dinner gown of fine 
black beaded net. Vogue 
pattern, $4 


neck being adorned with a brooch of old 
silver, set with lapis lazuli. The most 
characteristic touch is shown in the deep, 
square collar of the self-material, trimmed 
with bias bands of black satin, which ex- 
tends down the front to form the revers; 
and the long sleeves are rigidly close-fitting. 

A black faced 


with white velvet, is intended to be worn 
with the costume as a smart finishing touch. 
It is trimmed high, with wired black Brus- 
sels net. 


CHIFFON WRAPS UNSEASONABLE 


PBs. hard it is, with the advent of frost, 
the fascinating wraps of chif- 
pa lace and marquisette, which shield the 
costume with veiling, yet reveal the figure 
sufficiently, only those can know who have 
become addicted to the habit of wearing 
them. Some that were displayed at the 
Newport Horse Show were bewitching 
affairs, and particularly noteworthy was 
one of royal purple marquisette which was 
the ever-garment of a very beautiful crea- 
tion worn by Mrs. Henry S. Lehr; a large 
purple hat with a mount of purple plumes 
pases me nd the regal picture most har- 
Another, of black Chantilly 
lace lined with cerise‘chiflon, worn by hr 
Edward J. Berwind, was strikingly 
tive when supplemented by a large pee 
hat crowned with cerise plumes. Mrs. 
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Cc ec to burnt violet 
oriole ond ~! ined oath lavender 


Fae panev, te 


itiated, it seemed rather a simple little 
frock, but the art with which it was put 
together required the genius of a master- 
hand to develop its subtleties. The hat of 
dove-gray crépe de chine, without trim- 
ming, which had been shaped into smooth- 
ness with consummate skill, was worm with 
a large-figured white lace veil. 


SUGGESTION FOR RESTAURANT GOWN 


Black and emerald green has long been 
a favorite combination for women of brun- 
ette coloring, and it is especially good this 
autumn. One such, made of black mar- 
quisette enlivened with emerald satin and 
crocheted disks, worn at the Newport Horse 
Show by Mrs. John R, Drexel, was ap 
exquisite creation; and another that I have 
seen recently was an ideal restaurant gown 
in that same combination. The closely 
fitted fourreau—or foundation skirt—of 
black satin, was made in three circular por- 
tions to achieve the proper curves, and 
these were put together with half-inch 
tucks. Over this was draped a scantily 
shirred skirt of black net that was jetted 
all over with pinhead beads that scintillated 
with every movement. The green appeared 
only on the bodice which had a beautifully 
fitted guimpe of white chiffon, and over 
this the kimono sleeve was set on in such 
a way that it gave a pretty square-necked 
effect. The black bands of net which over- 
laid the green bib and sleeves were heavily 
encrusted with cut jet, and the green itself 
was only visible through very open ap- 
pliqué black guipure lace; narrow green 

(Continued on page 70.) 











ece frock 
rimmed with self tone 
soutache braid 


Simple biue linen, one- 
tt 


HAT could be more delightfully 
suggestive than the first little 
shoe that a baby wears? Soft it 
must be, and very tiny, but it 

is no longer made of wool, as was formerly 
the case, for the knitted bootees, which 
were considered indispensable to the new 
arrival, have been relegated to the shades, 
in favor of dainty white moccasins of fine 
linen or satin, richly embroidered or cov- 
ered with lace. Sometimes, if made of 
pink or blue satin, the sole and sides are 
cut in one, and gathered on the top into a 
vamp which is embroidered. 

A pretty pair of infant’s shoes, shaped 
like ankle-ties and made of pale-blue satin 
covered with baby Irish lace, have a lace 
floret posed like a rosette on the vamp of 
each, the soles of soft kid being so nicely 
finished on the inside that one wonders 
how they can ever be taken apart for clean- 
sing without destroying their dainty perfec- 
tion, but in these days of dry cleaning such 
inquiries are unnecessary. 


BOOTEES OF WHITE Pigué 


Another variety, illustrated, would prove 
far more serviceable, because the ma- 
terial utilized is white piqué bound with 
marrow pink satin ribbon, and there is 
dainty pink silk embroidery on the vamp. 


NEW QUILTED “Purr” 


And apropos of baby paraphernalia, | 
am reminded of a fascinating quilted “puff” 
for a crib or carriage, which I saw spread 
ever a luxurious infant a few days ago. 
‘This small-sized comfort was made of wash- 
able blue silk combined with white, the 
«centre on one side being made of white 
‘with a three-inch blue silk border, and the 


the stitches caught through in a whirl like 
@ smail’s shell. Without seeing it, one 
could not imagine what a pretty coverlid 
it made. Sometimes an outside coverlid, 
for frequent change, was added, for noth- 
ing is permissible about a baby which shows 
the least suspicion of soil. It was made 
like an envelope in fine white batiste or 
mull, decorated with lace inserts or hand 
, so that the little “duvet” could 
be kept in perfect condition without the 
mecessity of cleaning. 
EMBROIDERED 
CAP 


From shoes to 
headwear is a long 
step, but the re- 
vival of an an- 
cient style of cap 


ting closely areund 





The YOUNGER 


GENERATION 


Caps and Bootees for the Baby—A New Kind of 
Duvet for the Infant’s Crib or Carriage—Frocks and 
Wraps for Practical Purposes—Hats for Autumn 


a child’s face, and the circumference drawn 
in by a series of eyelet holes and ribbon, 
fitting the back of the neck with a narrow 
frill, the ties being adjusted at the side of 
the chin. A line of hand embroidery is 
added all around the border, the outside 
edge being finished with a scallop. If made 
of thin handkerchief linen, and inside cap 
of white, or pink, or blue silk may be 
worn for greater warmth. The advantage 
of this little cap is the ease with which it 
can be laundered. Illustrated on this page. 


LITTLE RIDING- HOODS 


Another kind of head-covering is il- 
lustrated, that merits approval, is fash- 
ioned exactly on the style 
of the little red riding- 
hoods that were once the 
delight of our childish 
souls. These show the 
circular cape and hood 
cut in one, the latter be- 
ing shirred around the 
face with a frill or al- 
lowed to lie flat on the 
shoulders when not in 
use. Pale-blue pongee 
lined with taffetas is the 
excellent medium of de- 
velopment of the mid- 
season, but the same 
model would answer per- 
fectly for cold weather, 
if ordered of smooth cloth 
in plain light colors or 
red, finished with a silk 
lining to match, or of any 
contrasting color. There 
are vertical slits that pro- 
vide egress for the hands, 
when necessary. 


HAND-MADE FROCKS 


A charming new idea 
for the decoration of the 
hand-made frocks of 
young children is capable 
of infinite variation. Its 
application may be best 
illustrated by a descrip- 
tion of the method. A 
little yoke slip of fine 
white batiste has the yoke 
lengthened to form the 
front panel. Vertical 
bands of Valenciennes 
lace are inserted as an 
outline to this panel and 
also in the yoke and 
around the Bishop sleeves. 
Every here and there on 
this lace are set the 





Practical school frock with piaited 
skirt of prunella and blouse 
of messaline to match 


florets or roses that are such a character 
istic part of baby Irish lace, and the result 
is even better on the thinner lace. The 
same suggestion is admirable for point de 
Paris, if similarly applied. Hand-embroid- 
ered bands may replace the lace ones, if 
preferred. 

One of the best models is made of white 
mercerized linen of an almost silky texture. 
The front panel extends into the shoulders, 
and the under-arm fulness of the skirt is 
eonfined on the lower edge by two strap- 
bands of the self material, having a single 
white pearl button on the overlap. The 
Dutch neck and elbow sleeves are finished 
with soft ruffles of handkerchief linen that 
have a fine edge of real 
Valenciennes lace. See il- 
lustrations. 


NEWEST GUIMPE DRESS 


The newest effect for 
a guimpe frock reminds 
me exactly of the flat 
style of dresses we used 
to cut for our paper dolls 
out of colored tissue pa- 
per. The large arm-scye 
and square neck are 
trimmed all around these 
outlines, running down 
double on the sides under 
the arms, and continuing 
around the bottom. One 
such made of Copen- 
hagen-blue linen with a 
soutachée border of dark- 
er blue braided in the 
lighter blue, was the most 
bewitching little dress one 
could imagine. There 
were buttons of the self- 
material in double groups 
of three, under the arms, 
and effecting the fasten- 
ing on the shoulder. 

Another frock which 
made a most favorable im- 
pression was a _ school- 
dress of olive-green prun- 
ella, intended for a girl 
ef ten or twelve years. 
It was made with a belt- 
ed blouse of self-colored 
messaline. The knee- 
length skirt was kilted, 
and the blouse had a 
square Dutch neck, the 
elbow-sleeves being cut 
in one with the shoulder. 
A white, or black, leather 
belt could be worn, har- 
monizing in color with 














Two attractive hand-made ‘Bon 
Peeps eo cat of Pale bius' Penge 2. 








Smart autumn coat of polio cloth 
and pekine satin. Hat 
to match 


the hair-ribbons. For a very severe climate a 
velveteen blouse might be substituted for the 
messaline one, and the costume would lose 
nothing of its unique style and practicality 
thereby. 


CHILDREN’S COATS 


In writing of children’s coats, one might 
fill a volume, for there is great variety in 
the style of them this autumn. All of the 
old favorites are back again, as weil as 
some entirely novel ones. It was an en- 
grossing diversion at the Newport Horse 
Show to watch a group of smartly clad 
children who were occupying a box with 
their attendants, for they were having such 
a good time, and to note what they were 
wearing. Little Cathleen Vanderbilt was 
the hostess of the occasion, and the two 
Van Alen children and another little 
brown-eyed fairy were her guests. The 
latter was wearing a shirred lace cloche 
that veiled her face effectually, and her 
plain white broadcloth coat was extremely 
good style. The little Van Alen girl wore 
a large hat of white felt that was trimmed 
in wreath fashion around the crown with 
exquisite white ostrich feathers, and her 
white messaline coat was shirred on cords 
around the shoulders. The youthful hostess 
wore an over-garment of white broadcloth 
that was elaborately soutachée and a Char- 
lotte hat of white ‘chiffon with pale-blue 
satin ribbon and timy pink roses. On an- 
other occasion her flower-pot hat was of 
black-and-white pekiné satin, trimmed in 
bands of cerise velvet, with bunches of vel- 
vet peaches that corresponded in color. 


BIAS STRIPES ARE FAVORED 


This fancy for using pekiné satin for 
children’s clothes finds new expression in 
trimmings for coats; and one of tan- 
colored polo cloth, trimmed in tan-and- 
white satin, was both comfortable and at- 
tractive. A deep bias band decorated the 
lower edge, the cuffs, and also the pointed 
collar; and the full crown to her large- 
sized mushroom was made of the same 
satin, having a white pearl buckle on the 
right front. 


ENGLISH ROMPERS 


It is a far cry from satin-trimmed coats 
to poplinette rompers, but I must add a 
word about some smocked English rompers 
in pink that I have just seen. A band of 
smocking formed the yoke, and the fulness 
was gathered at the waist under a belt of 
the self-material, with a patch pocket on 
the left side. The whole small garment 
was as pretty as it was practical. 


in the matter of dress as regards their chil- 
dren. Their aim 

















y The -ma- 
jority of English mothers are very sensible / 
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No. 2—Another jumper of marquisette trim- 
med with braid embroidery in a flower 
and leaf design 


HE French are enthusiastic over 
the practical 
which, although it 
here, has been so eagerly adopted 

by them that it is now sent back to us in 
charming treatments to go with their latest 
designs in suits. It cannot be denied that 
the pretty little over-waist is a great addition 
to the toilet, transforming a lingerie waist 
into a blouse matching the coat and skirt. 

In the first sketch is shown one in black 
silk marquisette, embroidered in the vivid 
colors that are now so fashionable as offsets 
to standard tones. Grass green, orange, 
yellow, crimson, and peacock blue appear 
in the design, something of a motley collec- 
tion were it mot handled with skill, but the 
result in this case is by no means tawdry 
but altogether effective. At the front there 
is an embroidered tab laid in heavy blocks 
after the Egyptian idea. Throughout the 
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A French Adaptation of an American Fashion 
—Scarts ror Street and Evening Toilettes 
—New Laces and Materials—Sporting Outfits 


pattern one sees the great 

spreading wings that are | 

so familiar in designs of | 

this character. Black only 

is te be had in this model, 

which costs $29.50. 
WITH SELF-TONE EM- 

BROIDERY 


A far less expensive 
example, and one that is 
perhaps more apt to meet 
the requirements of the | 
woman who is looking for | 
something to match her | 
street suit, is reproduced 
in the second drawing. 
This, also of marquisette, 
is to be had in black, dark 
blue and wistaria. Panels 
of braid embroidery run 
down over the sleeves 
epaulet fashion, and al- 
most to the waist in the 
middle front, the decora- 
tion at the back being 
carried halfway down in | 








a broad, shallow curve. 
The pattern is a conven- | 
tional flower and leaf. | 





No. 6—Collar of Valenciennes | 
with pointed yoke, finished 
against the throat with 
folds of net 


expensive for the value it 
gives. It has a hanging 
drapery poth back and 
front, consisting of white 
net encrusted with gold 
and pearl beads, the same 
being combined in a deep 
fringe to finish the etige. 
It sells for $18. 


APPLIQUE SATIN 


This is a new treat- 
ment of satin that repro- 
duces almost exactly the 
high price brocade satins. 
Its design is known as 
appliqué, and it comes in 
all the light shades in a 
36-inch width for $2.50 
the yard. This accom- 
plishes a rich gown at 
far less expenditure tlian 
real brocade, 


PRACTICAL COLLAR SUP- 
PoRT 
This new device con- 


| 
/ 
sists of a tape pocket into 
| which fits an ivory bone 








Around the sleeves and ————— 
neck there, is a finish of 
two folds of self-tone satin. Below the 
waist there is a bias tab of the marquisette 
which holds the garment in place. Price 
$6.95. 

SCARFS 

No gown is complete without a scarf 
of some kind, since during the last 
four months they have been adapted to 
street wear with tailor gowns as well as 
with more elaborate toilettes. Among those 
suitable to any costume there is a lovely 
one which is shown in the third iliustration. 
Its foundation is white net with both gold 
and silver combined in the embroidery. 
There is an elaborate edge on both sides 
with a heavy design of roses and leaves in 
both metals on the ends. This costs $25.50. 
The black and white satin scarf in the 
fourth sketch represents the hight of fash- 
ion for streef- wear with its heavy silk tas- 
sels and ornaments holding in the fulness 
at either end. The length is three yards, 
and the price $9.50. 

Of French origin and entirely different 
is the fifth scarf. It has white satin across 
half its width, doubled black chiffon the 
other, while around the white satin on 
either end rans an edge of black satin. 
There are double bows at the corners. This 
is remarkably smart and very graceful in 
its draping. Price $23.75. 

JABOT AND COLLAR 


The two are combined in the original of 
the sixth drawing, a very clever idea and 
smart in the extreme. The flat collar is of 
its yoke coming down in 
points, and finished against the throat with 
folds of net. These points have bias linen 


NEW SPANGLED EFFECTS 

Beads are the most 
prominent feature of 
decoration used in net 


black, 
has beads and bugles 
combined; price $60. 
The patterns are bold 
and-large and in work- 
manship that can be re- 
lied upon. A’ most ef- 
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neck. When once adjusted 
the collar gives no more trouble, 
only the matter of a moment to 
ivories in and out. The width of 
is little over a quarter of an inch, 
it is only slightly perceptible through 


is highly recommended. 
UNTRIMMED MILLINERY 


I would certainly recommend a certain 
shop for its untrimmed shapes, as these are 
exclusive, and one is sure to find those out- 
lines which have been adopted by the best 
milliners abroad. The prices range from 
$7 to $13 or $14 for the most exclusive 
Models. Then there are excellent 
hats for early autumn wear at from $10 to 
$25 that show all the latest ideas of the 
leading designers. 

LACES 


One shop in particular is celebrated for 
the splendid values in its lace department, 
and one finds here the newest 
All-over net laces in either white or écru 
sell here for 65 cents the yard, which else- 
where are a third as much again. Venetian 
insertions in excellent designs for trimming 
of blouses or gowns costs 24 cents the yard. 

PERSIAN SILK CHIFFON CLOTH 


Very much of a bargain is chiffon cloth 
in the Oriental colorings, $1.98 the yard, 
45 inches wide. The blendings of tones 
are especially soft and pleasing, and there 
is a great variety from which to choose. 


MISSES’ GOWNS 
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No. 1—Jwi in black silk marquisetie 
embr. ed in the Fo Sant ag 
wivid colors 


CHAMOIX GLOVES 


in either white or cream, with arrow backs 
and pricked seams, are to be had at 85 
cents and 95 cents. The fastening is a 
single large pearl button, and the finish 
especially smart. This style glove con- 
tinues fashionable for street wear. 

STREET DRESSES 


of serge, checked materials and aiso ip 
some of the sheer fabrics are to be had av 
low as $18.50 in one of the leading shops. 
The models are carefully selected and com- 
bine durability and distinction. 
WAIST AND GOWN SILKS 
Since tailored silk waists, striped in 
color, have come so much into vogue, the 
different shops vie with one another to get 
out the best line of this material. A very 
(Continued on page 78.) 
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VOGUE 


and WINTER GOWNING 


Practical Suggestions for the Woman Who Depends Upon Her 


Home Dressmaker for Most of Her Toilettes— What Ma- 
to Use—A Good Choice of Models 


HOOSING an ap- 

i propriate frock for 
every occasion is 

by no means an 

easy task, especially if there 
is a lurking ambition to have 


each. one individual, and at the same time 


suitable for more than one kind of: an 
entertainment. A woman socially active 
requires at least three smart afternoon. 
dresses for bridge or musicales, 
her calling. costume and gowns to be worn 
at-home. ~ The .same number of dinner 
dresses are necessary to take her through 
the season, and besides these she needs 
two more elaborate evening gowns for 
dances or the opera. If she is a popular 
young woman, receiving many invitations 
to pour tea at receptions, two ‘more smart, 
fine dresses must be added to the list. Be- 
sides all these, there are the morning 
dresses for house wear, the tailored suit 
for street wear and traveling, and a suit 
that will be nice to wear to luncheons, and 
the theatre afterwards, as well as some 
pretty blouses. An evening wrap and a 
motor coat and an attractive negligée are 
also indispensible. The average woman de- 
cides usually to have some of the necessary 
dresses made at home, which with a re- 
liable little dressmaker and good patterns 
is a saving of time and energy. A com- 
prehensive wardrobe to be made in some 
of the smart new fabrics of the season 
from the attractive mew models shown in 
the pages of this number of Vogue, for 
which patterns may be procured, is as fol- 
lows: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 


A simple and useful morning dress may 
be made by pattern No. 1667, of satin-finish 
henrietta cloth in a deep ashes-of-roses 
shade or a tapestry blue; the rounded 
collar and flared cuffs are of black satin. 
The top of the flounce, which has scarcely 
any flare, is piped with satin; the belt and 
buttons at side of front and on panel top 
at back are also of the satin. Henrietta 
cloth is 44 inches wide, and a good quality 





terials and Trimmings 


besides 7 


can be had at $1 a yard. The 
collar with shallow yoke is 
of all-over embroidered’ ba- 
tiste, for which a remnant 
may be purchased, 

A semi-tailored frock for 
morning wear, to be. worn 
under a fur coat, or a long, 
separate coat, is smart in the 
new bouclé stripe canvas suit- 
ing, which has a soft weave resembling bas- 
ket cloth. Pattern No. 1674 will make up 
well in this material. The bands, waistcoat 
and pin-tucked girdle may be of broadcloth 
in the shade of the suiting. The collar, 
yoke, and under sleeves of chiffon cloth to 
match, with insertions of baby Irish crochet 
lace; and ball buttons of the lace dangle at 
front and trim the sleeves and waistcoat. 
The suiting is $2 a yard in a 47-inch width. 


THE TAILORED SUIT 


For a tailored suit for morning wear and 
traveling, a very good looking model is 
shown in the upper left figure on page 37, 
in the issue of Vogue dated September 
tsth. The pattern for this is of the special 
“Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes” de- 
partment and is sold at $2. It may be de- 
veloped in a Clay serge, which comes only 
in navy blue or black, is 54 inches wide 
and costs $2.50 the yard. The collar, but- 
tons and band at side of coat front are of 
heavy black satin, and black satin cord 
ornaments and olives fasten it. 

For the more elaborate tailored suit that 
will do for morning musicales and a res- 
taurant luncheon afterwards, or for a 
luncheon at a club with the theatre after- 
wards, the upper right model on page 36 
(Vogue, September rsth) is charming if 
developed in black broadcloth. The price 
of the pattern is $2. 

A frock made by pattern No. 1636, to be 
worn at an afternoon tea, is of burnt ivory 
satin Nissa, which has an extremely high 
lustre, and is combined with gold embroid- 
ered net, and has a girdle of gold cloth 
veiled with black tulle. Loops of jet and 
gold beads are at lower edges of the net 
bands and of girdle. These loops are made 
from the beads, as they are not procurable 
ready-made. A large pink artificial rose 
is at the belt. Satin Nissa is 45 inches 
wide, and the price $5 a yard. Gold lace 
all over 18 inches wide is used for the 
bands; a good quality can be had at $1.25 
a yard. White Brussels net at 65 cents a 
yard is used to line the gold net bands. 

Dresses for bridge parties are now an 
important part of the wardrobe, and pat- 
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No. 1505.—-,OMBINATION corset cover 

, age drawers of dimity. 
The drawers are *Seoduees with a ruffle of 
the material trimmed with Valenciennes 


drawn through lace beading surround the 
armholes and neck. The materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 3 
yards of dimity, 36 inches wide, 6% yards 
of lace edging, 5 yards of lace insertion, 
3% yards of lace beading, and ro yards of 
narrow beading. This pattern is cut in 6 
pieces. Price, so cents. 


yards of long cloth 40 inches 
yards of wide beading, 2% yards of 





. tern No. 1673 is a fetching 
model. It is carried out in 
a Persian printed crépe of 
chiffon quality in a design 
combining*susset tones and 
queer blue-greens. The skirt 
band, girdle, sleeves and 
straps are of plain blue-green 
satin finish crépe to match. 
The band of Alaska sable on 
the skirt is just enough deeper in tone to 
harmonize charmingly and bring out the 
beauty of the other coloring. The collar and 
shallow yoke are of point appliqué lace, and 
the frock is over a blue-green satin founda- 
tion; the sleeves and yoke are lined with 
white mousseline de soie. The 
crépe is 44 inches wide and $3.50 a yard; 
the plain satin crépe is 44 inches wide and 
$2.50 a yard. Alaska sable banding may 
be purchased at $3.75 a yard. 

For a luncheon frock No. 1672 is a par- 
ticularly new and smart model. It is pretty 
made in café au lait broadcloth with the 
little Greek chemise effect of satin cache- 
mire in the same shade, hand embroidered 
in tones of pale brown or braided in rat- 
tail to match; the sash is of satin, finished 
with bronze bead and bugle tassels; the 
collar and shallow ‘yoke are of ivory-white 
Brussels net over dull gold lace lined with 
white mousseline. A fine broadcloth, 54 
inches wide, can be had at $2 a yard. Satin 
cachemire, 44 inches wide, is $5 a yard. 


AT HOME GOWN 


A charming frock for afternoon wear at 
home is shown on the second figure, page 
24 (Vogue, September rsth). Satin meteor 
in pale mock-orange yellow with collar and 
cuff effects of handsome real lace would 
be an effective combination. The Bishop’s 
tabs and under-cuffs should be of real 
Valenciennes edged with narrow gold lace. 
Gold lace could also be used to ornament 
the sash ends. The bodice is tucked over 
a heavy cord at two-thirds the depth, and 
satin-covered cord loops fasten over crochet 
lace buttons. Pattern cut to measure, $4. 


DINNER TOILETTES 


For a dinner dress a lovely Bob-Marie 
model (left figure, page 40, Vogue, Sep- 
tember rsth) could be made of pearl-gray 
Marquisette combined with silver embroid- 
ered net. A satin band finishes the hem 
of sleeves and skirt; satin cording at waist 
line and neck edge. The full frill around 
the low neck is of narrow point lace. Mar- 
quisette 45 inches wide is $2.50 a yard, 
and silver embroidered met 18 inches wide 
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bon, 15 yards of insertion, 4 yards of _ 
ing, and 3 yards of narrow beading. 
pattern comes in 6 pieces. Price, 50 tee 


No. toot shee tailored waist of white 

linen, with a yoke in back 
and a high turnover collar of the material. 
The material required to make this model 
in medium size is 3 yards of linen 36 
inches wide. This pattern comes in 11 
pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. a evening cape of 

hite liberty satin, in = 
Piece. Tendon 3 of gold ger nese 
materials required to make this aka he in 
medium size are 334 yards of satin 48 
inches wide, and 3% yards of trimming 2 
inches wide. Price, 50 cents. 


No. gad, Mage ~ boudoir or break- 

fast The top is 
tucked, with inserts of embroidery and 
Valenciennes. The ruffie is of lawn with 





at $1.95 a yard is very hand- poy 
some. The pattern cut t 
measure is $4. 

For a second dinner dress 
No, 1669 is appropriate, made 
of satin-finish crépe de chine 
with bretelles and skirt band of spangled 
net; the bodice and sleeves of plain tulle 
shirred at seams in tiny tucks; the high 
girdle is of the crépe. A handsome quality 
of crépe de chine 44 inches wide is sold at 
$2.50 a yard. 

OPERA GOWNS AND CLOAKS 


For the opera the middle figure on page 
40 (Vogue, September 15th) shows a@ grace- 
ful model that may be made in chiffon and 

satin, with a draped tulle tucker and large 
jet bead trimmings. A fascinating color 
scheme is black and pale rose. The foundation 
is of rose satin and the chiffon part black; 
the tulle tucker is pink. A jet bead girdle 
finishes with a tassel at front. The pattern 
for this is cut to order at $4. 

Another evening frock could be made 
like the third model on page 24 (Vogue, 
September 15th). Of silk voile with a 
panel of princess appliqué lace at front, 
undersleeves and band at neck of the same 
\lace, and a jeweled and gold lace band 
above a curious girdle of gold tissue, this 
would be a very effective toilette. The 
pattern is cut to order at $4. Silk voile is 
$2.50 a yard. Gold tissue for the bias 
girdle may be had at $1.95 a yard. Princ- 
ess all-over lace 20 inches wide for panel 
and sleeves sells from $2.50 a yard up- 
wards. 

The opera cloak or evening wrap will be 
very smart if made by pattern No, 1670. 
Warp print brocaded silk 24 inches wide 
at $3 a yard, lined with satin 36 inches 
wide at $2.50 a yard, will be suitable 
fabrics for this model. A beaded ornament 
in large buckle effect fastens across the 
lower front corner. The collar and cuffs 
are of skunk. 

Another lovely combination for this cloak 
would be one of the new silver and blue 
brocades with white fox collar and cuffs, 
the buckle effect on the left side being of 
silver and turquoise. 
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No. ‘1671 


a deep Valenciennes edging. Loops of mes- 
saline ribbon trim. The materials required 
to make this model are 3% yards of lace 
4 inches deep, 13% yards of Valenciennes 
inserting 1% inches wide, % yard of em- 
broidery batiste 2% inches wide, 4% yard 
of mull 40 inches wide, 2 yards of ribbon 
6 inches wide. This pattern is cut im 5 
pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1§85.— NJ IGHTDRESS of fine white 

batiste with yoke and 
sleeves of allover embroidery. Ribbons are 
run through the embroidery around the 
armholes, and beading, through which rib- 
bon is run, finishes the neck and high waist 
line. Valenciennes edges the neck and 
sleeves. The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are 3% yards 
of batiste 45 inches wide, 1 yard of all- 
over embroidery 45 inches wide, 3 yards 
of beading; 1 yard of lace insertion and 2 
yards of lace edging. This pattern is cut 
in 5 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 





No. 1586.— FRENCH chemise in Empire 

effect, hand embroidered, 
and finished at the bottom with a ruffle. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 2% yards of batiste 45 
inches wide, 1% yards of ribbon 1% inches 
wide, and 2% yards of Valenciennes. The 
pattern is cut-in 3 pieces. Price, 50 cents, 


No. 1390.— R OOM gown of pale pink al- 

batross with short sleeves 
which are cut in one with the shoulder. 
The collar and cuffs are hand embroidered 
in scallops and three large buttons close 
the gown at the left side. There is a seam 
at centre back and at each side. This 
model is also attractive made in one of the 
flannels with lingerie collar and cuffs. The 
material required to.make this model in 
medium size is 7 yards of albatross 40 inches 
wide. Pattern cut in 5 pieces. Price, $1. 





No. 1673 


VERY CHARMING TEA GOWN, 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE AND 


AN ORIGINAL EVENING CLOAK DESIGNED BY PAUL POIRET 


No. 1§91.— [) RESSING jacket of heavy 
white silk, bordered with 
a satin ribbon which is held by feather- 
stitching. Ribbons are tied through em- 
broidered eyelets, under the elbows and at 
the neck. The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are 2% yards of 
silk 24 inches wide, or 1% yards 45 inches 
wide, and 6 yards of ribbon 2 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in 1 piece. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1592.— NJ OVEL tea jacket made en- 

tirely of Dresden ribbon 
and lace insertions. It is fitted to the fig- 
ure at the front by means of black velvet 
ribbons tied through embroidered eyelets. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 5 yards of ribbon 3% 
inches wide, 8 yards of lace insertion 3% 
inches wide, and 1% yards black velvet 
ribbon. Pattern cut in 3 pieces. Price, 50 
cents. 


No. 1593.— PRINCESS slip with a deep 
flounce. Narrow embroid- 
ery is used at each seam and as a finish to 
the armholes and neck. A wide beading 
heads the flounce through which soft satin 
ribbon is run. The materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 
5s yards of lawn 36 inches wide, 3% yards 
of embroidery 18 inches wide for the 
flounce; 3% yards of Valenciennes 4 inches 
wide for the under flounce; 4% yards 
insertion, 2% of narrow Vale@® 
ciennes, 1% yards of beading 5 inches wide, 
and 3 yards of ribbon 5 inches wide. 
tern cut in 6 Price, 50 cents, 


a 


No. 162a.— HILD’S coat of cloth with 
revers and cuffs of satin. 
Belt of black patent leather. The materials 
required to make this model in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes are 5% yards of material 27 
inches wide and % of satin 24 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in 7 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1628.— FY VENING gown made of a 

white chiffon robe with a 
printed border. A broad pink ribbon is run 
through the hem. The bodice is in surplice 
fashion and bordered with a fold of black 
velvet. Vest of écru lace. The seven-gored 
skirt has small tucks at the waist. The ma- 
terials required to make this model in medium 
size are 6 yards of robe 54 inches wide, 4 
yard of lace 6 inches wide, 2 yards of 
Valenciennes 2 inches wide, 1 yard velvet 
24 inches wide, 4 yards of ribbon 5 inches 
wide and 12 yards of silk 24 inches wide 
for the princess lining. If this gown is 
made of chiffon cloth 45 inches wide it 
will require 33% yards for a seven-gored 
skirt and 1% yards for the bodice. Price, 
50 cents for waist or skirt. Pattern cut jin 
4 pieces. 


No. 1643.— P)AINTY room-gown of white 

China silk over pale pink 
challie. A two-inch beading is laid on 
every seam; and through the upper part 
pink ribbon is drawn. The materials required 
to ‘Size are 534 
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No. 1670 


No. 1644.— A BREAKFAST cap of white 

net and broad Valen- 
ciennes. It is fitted to the head on a 3- 
inch band of pink satin ribbon, and rosettes 
of ribbon are placed at either side. The 
materials required to make this model are 
a 4t-inch square of white net, 5 yards of 
lace 5 inches wide, and 2% yards of rib- 
bon 3 inches wide. Pattern cut in 1 piece. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1648.—T) AINTY pair of open drawers 

made of white  batiste 
trimmed with narrow inserts of embroid- 
ery. There is’a fitted yoke at the bottem 
of which a ribbon is run through .embroid- 
ered eyelets. The ruffles are continued up 
the side of the drawers, where they are left 
open, and held togther by means of ribbons. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 3% yards of batiste 45 
inches wide, 8 yards of beading 4% inch 
wide, and 2 yards of ribbon. Pattern cut 
in 3 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1646.— [) RESSING jacket of figured 
¢ silk. At the back is a 
bow of black velvet ribbon, slipped through 
embroidered eyelets. - Ruffles of plaited net 
trim and frogs are used to fasten. This 
pattern may be had with a kimona sleeve 
(seam over the shoulder) or a circular 
sleeve set in separately. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 3% yards of material 36 inches wide, 
2% yards of net ruffling and 2% yards of 
ribbon. Patterm cut in 2 pieces. Price, 
50 cents. 


No. 1647-—N/ EGLIGEE of pink flowered 
‘ challie with a Greek bor- 
der of Valenciennes inserting finished with 
pe Ea dered 
an Empire seats, and rosettes with 
streamers are’ ‘at the front. The ma- 

















No. 1700 














terials required to make this model in 
medium size are 7% yards of challie 30 
inches wide, 2 pieces of insertion, 4 pieces 
of edging (10 yards in a piece), and 4 
yards of ribbon. Pattern cut in 3 pieces. 
Price, $1. 


No. 1648.— F, OUR-GORED skirt with a 

seam at the front, a seam 
at the back and one on either hip. The 
skirt closes at the left side of the front, 
where it is finished with a bias band of 
silk. Buttons and braid trim. The ma- 
terials required to make this model in med- 
ium size are 4 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, and % yard of silk 44 inches wide 
for the band. Pattern cut in 4 pieces in- 
cluding the belt. Price, so cents. 


No. 1649.— F'IVE-GORED skirt with an 

inverted plait at the back. 
This model is specially good in wash ma- 
terials, as it does not lose its shape when 
laundered. The material required to make 
this model in medium size is 3% yards of 
material 40 inches wide or 2% yards of 
material 50 inches wide. Pattern cut in 3 
pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


DINNER, OPERA AND THEATRE GOWNS THAT CAN 
BE DEVELOPED IN THE NEW BROCHE LIBERTY 
SATINS, CHIFFONS AND MARQUISETTES, AND A 
DIGNIFIED SIMPLE MODEL FOR A BRIDE'S GOWN 


No. 1650.— A SEVEN-GORED habit back 

skirt which closes to the 
left side of the front. To make this model 
in medium size 3% yards of material 36 
inches wide are required. Pattern cut in 4 


pieces. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 1651.— AN eight-gored skirt which 
closes at the centre front 
with a stitched band, There is an inverted 
plait at the back and at the right side is 
placed a patch pocket. The material re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
is 24 yards 52 inches wide or 4% yards 
of material 36 inches wide. Pattern cut in 
6 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1652.— A NINE-GORED skirt with a 

tunic which closes at the 
side. The underneath has a habit back; 
and the tunic may be cut in points or 
straight around. The fine line indicates 
where the pattern is perforated. The ma- 
terial required for the nine-gored skirt is 
3% yards 36 inches wide or 2% yards of 
material 50 inches wide. The tunic requires 
2% yards 36 inches wide or 254 yards 45 
inches wide. Skirt pattern cut in 5 pieces; 
tunic pattern in 2 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1653-— A TEN-GORED skirt with a 
decided flare from the 
knees down. There is a box plait at the 
back, underneath which the skirt fastens. 
To make this model in medium size 4 yards 
of material 36 inches wide are required. 
Pattern cut in 6 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1654.— AN eleven-gored skirt with not 

much fulness. The mate- 
rial required to make this model in medium 
size is 34 yards 36 inches wide or 2% 
yards so inches wide. Pattern cut in 6 
pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1655.—G TRAIGHT box-plaited model 
Fs which closes at the middle 
back. The material required to make this 
model in medium size is 6% yards 36 
inches wide or 4% yards 50 inches wide. 
Pattern in one piece. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1656.— STRAIGHT side plaited model 

““ which closes at the middle 
back. Material required to make this model 
in medium size is 6% yards 36 inches or 
3§@ yards so inches wide. This pattern is 
cut in one piece, Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1657.— CIRCULAR skirt with a habit 

back. There is a seam at 
the front, one at the back, and a dart at 
each hip. Material required to make this 
model in medium size is 2} yards 52 inches 
wide or 3% yards 40 inches wide. Pattern 
cut in one piece. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1659-—GKIRT with a one-piece circu- 
lar flounce. The upper part 
has a seam over each hip with a dart at 
either side. The material required to make 
this model in medium size is 4 yards 36 
inches wide or 2% yards 50 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in 3 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1660.—T' WO flounce skirt with a dart 

at each hip. The flounces 
are circular attached to a three-gored foun- 
dation. The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are for the foun- 
dation 23% yards of silk 36 inches wide, 
and for the flounces 3% yards 45 inches 
wide or 4% yards 36 inches wide. Pattern 
cut in 4 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1661.—"T° HREE circular flounce skirt, 
on a 3-gored foundation. 


The top flounce is fitted by means of darts } 


on the hips. Materials required to make 
this model in medium size are, for the 
foundation 2% yards of silk 36 inches 
wide, and for the flounces 4% yards 45 
inches. wide of 5 yards 36 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in 5 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1662.— LONG three-flounce skirt. 

The flounces are circular, 
attached to a 3-gored foundation. Materials 
required to make this model in medium 
size are, for the foundation 3 yards of 
silk 36 inches wide, and for the flounces 
4% yards 45 inches wide or 5% yards 36 
inches wide. Pattern cut in 5 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1663.— LONG two-flounce skirt. The 

flounces are circular at- 
tached to a 3-gored foundation. The ma- 
terials required to make this model in me- 
dium size are, for the foundation 3 yards 
of silk 36 inches wide, and for the flounces 
4% yards 45 inches wide or 4% yards 
36 inches wide. Pattern cut in 4 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1664.—"T'RANSPARENT coat of chif- 
fon. It is cut all in one 
piece, and held in at the waist line with 























No. 1736 











a belt of chiffon. The neck and side 
where it closes are finished with a bias 
fold of the chiffon two inches wide. A 
gusset of the chiffon is inserted under the 
arm, which does away with the awkward 
line so often seen in a sleeve of this kind. 
The coat fastens at the left side of the 
front with large soutache buttons. The 
material required to make this model in 
medium size is 24 yards of chiffon 45 
inches wide. Pattern cut in 3 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1665.— HAND EMBROIDERED 

cachemire coat, the collar 
and the cape bordered with ruffles of Ger- 
man Valenciennes. The materials required 
to make this model are 4% yards of cache- 
mire 45 inches wide, 6 yards of lace and 5 
yards of 22-inch wide messaline silk for 


the lining. The pattern comes in 6 parts 
for the coat; the lining is also cuf by 
these. 


One-piece jacket of henrietta cloth lined 
with silk, the scalloped edges and designs 
above hand-embroidered in silk; small 
bows of ribbon trim. The materials re- 


quired to make this are 4 yard of hen- - 
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‘ hand-embroidered, and the 
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rietta cloth, 1 yard of 7 
messaline and 2 yards of 
+ ribbon. 

Infant’s cap of French 
mull and Valenciennes lace, 
the latter in inserting 
forming the disc at middle 
back. The edges of the 
cap back are scalloped and 


ront of cap is in fine tucks 
with a rever of lace ruffles 
turned back over it. The 
materials required are % 
yard of mull, 1% yards 
inserting, 5 yards of lace, 
1% yards of ribbon, % 
yard of messaline lining 
silk. The pattern comes in 
4 parts. 
Hand-embroidered __ bib. 
The material required to 
make this is % yard of 
pique 36 inches wide. 
Infant’s flanneiette wrap- 
per with collar, cuffs and 
front edges scalloped with 
embroidery silk. The ma- 
terials required to make 
this are 4% yards of flan- 
nelette 27 inches wide, 2 
yards of narrow ribbon and 
6 skeins of silk. The pat- 
tern comes in 5 parts. 
Infant’s dress of nain- 
sook, with beading at hem, 
top, neck and wrists, the 
latter finished with lace 
ruffles. The materials re- 
quired to make this model 
are 3% yards of nainsook 
40 inches wide, 4 yards of 
beading embroidery and 2 
yards of lace. The pat- 
tern is in 4 parts. 
Flannel under-petticoats 














No. 1668 





with one-piece muslin yoke 

that has straps extended 

from back, where they cross and pass 
through hemmed slits at sides and tie at 
front with tapes. The materials required to 
make this model are 1 yards flannel 30 
inches wide, % yard of fine muslin. The 
pattern comes in 3 parts. 

Petticoat made of white mull with lace 
at ruffle, hem, neck and armhole edges, 
and an inserting above hem. The skirt 
is gathered and attached to the one-piece 
waist, the seam faced with a band on un- 
derside; buttons fasten. The materials 
required to make this model are 3% yards 
of mull 45 inches wide, 5 yards of Valen- 
ciennes lace, 4 yards of inserting and 3 
lace buttons. . The pattern is in 3 parts. 

Embroidered handkerchief linen bib with 
Valenciennes at edge. The materials re- 
quired to make this are % yard of hand- 
kerchief linen and 2 yards of lace. 

Christening robe of white French mull, 
with panel at front and a shallow yoke at 
back. The materials required to make this 
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No. 1667.— ASeop style 

model in 
mauve prunella cloth with 
cuffs and turn down collar 
of black satin. Collar of 
white lace, narrow belt of 
same material as the dress. 
The skirt is circular, with 
an extra broad fold of the 
same material, also circular. 
At the back is a broad box 
plait which extends 3 inches 
above the waist line, and un- 
der which the bodice fulness 
terminates. The sleeves are 
cut in one piece with the 
bodice. The materials re- 
quired to make this model 
in medium size are 5 yards 
of material 48 inches wide, 
% yard of satin 24 inches 
wide, % yard of lace a2 
inches wide, and 3 yards 
of silk 24 inches wide for 
the waist lining. Skirt pat- 
tern cut in 4 pieces. Waist 
pattern in 12 pieces includ- 
ing the lining. Price, $1.00. 


No. 1668.—T VENING 
wrap of 
gold and black brocade 


with revers, cuff and lining 
of golden satin. There isa 
seam at the center back, 
and the sleeves are cut in 
one piece with the shoulder. 
The revers are trimmed 
with a band of thand em- 
broidery. The materials re- 
quired to make this model 
in medium size are 6% 
yards of brocade 24 inches 
wide, 6% yards of satin 
24 inches wide, % yards 
of trimming. Pattern cut 











ATTRACTIVE EVENING WRAPS AND AFTERNOON 
GOWNS SHOWING THE TUNIC AND DRAPED EFFECTS 


model are 4 yards of French mull or linen 
45 inches wide, 2 dozen yards of Valen- 
ciennes inserting, 6% yards of edging lace 
and 4 yards of ribbon. The pattern is in 
6 parts. 

Diaper cover of rubberized webbing, the 
edges bound with bias cambric bands. The 
garment is in one piece and buttons at 
sides of fronts. The materials required to 
make this are 4 yard of webbing 27 
inches wide, and % yard of cambric. 

Safety nightgown. The back is made 
longer than the front and is buttoned se- 
curely. In the cuff bands and at neck 
edge eyelets are hand-embroidered, run 


with ribbon.’ The materials required to 
make this garment are 2% yards of nain- 
sook 40 inches wide, 3 yards of baby rib- 
bon and 6 lace buttons, Pattern in 5 
parts. 


No. 1666.— AN undershirt of China silk 

finished at the armhole 
and neck, with a very narrow beading and 
Valenciennes. A bow of ribbon ties at the 
front through two embroidered eyelets. 
The material required to make this model 
in medium size is 1% yards of silk 36 
inches wide. Pattern cut in 1 piece. Price, 
50 cents. 


in 4 pieces. Price, 50 cents, 


No. 1669.— EVENING gown of pale pink 
messaline, with a deep 

skirt border and epaulettes of allover lace. 
The tucker and sleeves are of tulle, and 
the high girdle, which closes at the left 
side is of the messaline. The skirt is cut 
in 6 gores with a double box plait at the 
back, and is slightly gathered at the waist. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 4% yards of messaline 
40 inches wide, 3 yards of tulle 36 inches 
widewide, 3% yards of lace 18 inches wide, 
and 3 yards of silk 24 inches wide for the 
waist linng. Skirt pattern cut in 5 pieces. 
Waist pattern in 12 pieces including the 
lining. Price, 50 cents for bodice or skirt. 
No. 1670.— TYRAPED evening wrap of 
brocaded poplin, in cream 
color, with collar and cuffs of silver fox. 
The lining is of cream colored satin. The 
material required to make this model in 
medium size are 4 yards of poplin 42 inches 
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wide. The lining requires 8% yards of 
satin 24 inches wide. Pattern cut in 4 
pieces including the lining. Price, 50 
cents. 


No. 1671.—'"T'EA gown of palest yellow 

brocaded poplin with a 
chiffon coat of the same tone, trimmed with 
bronze satin ribbon. The bodice is hand 
embroidered, and the 5 gore skirt is slightly 
gathered at the hips. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 6% yards of poplin 42 inches wide, 3 
yards of chiffon 45 inches wide for the 
coat, 7 yards of ribbon, and 2% yards of 
silk 24 inches wide for the waist lining. 
Pattern cut in 9 pieces including the lining. 
Price, $1.00 for entire pattern. The coat 
pattern, which is cut all in one piece, may 
be purchased separately for 50 cents. 


No. 1672.— A DRESSY suit of prune col- 

ored silk poplin, the coat 
of brocaded poplin, and the skirt of plain. 
The jacket, which is trimmed with a nar- 
row braid, fastens on the left shoulder. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 3% yards of plain pop- 
lin 42 inches wide for the 3 gored skirt; 
aM yards 42 inches wide of the brocaded 
poplin for the coat; 2% yards of ribbon 
for the belt; and 5 yards of satin 24 
inches wide for the coat lining. Skirt pat- 
tern cut in 3 pieces and coat pattern in 10 
pieces including the lining, Price, 50 cents 
for jacket or skirt. 




















































































No. 1673.— (GOWN of marine blue silk 

poplin with skirt border of 
same tone satin, and a black chiffon tunic 
which is left open at the left side and 
trimmed at the bettom with a band of fur. 
The belt and bands that trim the bodice are 
also of black satin, and the collar and yoke 
are of white chiffon. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 3% yards of poplin 42 inches wide, 4 
yards of satin 36 inches wide, 234 yards of 
chiffon 45 inches wide, 4 yard of white 
chiffon for the yoke and collar, and 3 yards 
of silk 24 inches wide for the waist lining. 
Skirt pattern cut in 4 pieces, waist pattern 
in ro pieces including the lining. Price, 
so cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1674.— A SUBSTANTIAL dress of 

dark cheviot trimmed with 
bias bands of plain broadcloth. The yoke, 
collar and undersleeves are of batiste with 
inserts of lace, and the vestee and girdle 
are of silk. The skirt is cut all in one 
piece on a bias fold and the bodice is also 
cut on a bias fold. Sleeve and shoulder 
cut all in ome piece. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 5% yards of cheviot 54 inches wide, 1 
yard of broadcloth 54 inches wide, 1 yard 
of silk 24 inches wide for girdle and ves- 
tee, % yard of batiste 45 inches wide, 2% 
yards of lace, 2 yards of guimpe braid for 
edging vestee, and 3 yards of silk 24 inches 
wide for the waist lining. Skirt pattern 
cut in 3 pieces. Waist pattern in 12 pieces 
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including the lining. Price, so cents for 

bodice or skirt. 

No. 1675.— AN easily adjusted boudoir 
cap. It is fitted to the 


head by means of a ribbon run through a 
bias fold of material, the ends of the rib- 
bon tying in a bow at the center back. 
When this ribbon is removed, the cap may 
be laid out perfectly flat, which greatly 
It is made of 

e dotted Swiss, finished at the edge with 
“valenciennes and three ribbon rosettes trim, 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 4 yard of material 27 
inches wide, 24 yards of lace and 2% 
yards narrow ribbon and 2% yards wide 
ribbon. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1676.— | ] MBRELLA drawers which 
: fit snugly at the waist and 
hips. They close at the back, have a seam 
at the center front, and are fitted on either 
hip with a dart. The materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 2 
yards of batiste 36 inches wide and 5 
yards of lace edging. Pattern cut in 1 
piece. Price, so cents. 


No. 1677.— A SNUGLY fitting petticoat 
with a gathered flounce 
headed by a beading through which ribbon 
is run. The upper part is in 7 gores and 
closes at the center back. The materials 
required to make this model in medium 
size are 3% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, 5 yards of insertion or trimming 
1% inches wide, 1% yards of beading 1% 
inches wide and 2 yards of ribbon. Pat- 
tern cut in 5 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1678.— PETTICOAT of soft satin, 

with a fitted yoke and a 
deep sun plaited flounce, which is finished 
at the bottom with a plaiting. The mate- 
rials required to make this model in me- 
dium size are 5% yards of silk 36 inches 
wide or 12 yards 24 inches wide. Pattern 
cut in 2 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


NIGHTDRESS which closes 

at the center back. It is 
made in Empire style, and has a flounce 
at the bottom with a slight train. Inserts 
of Valenciennes trim. The materials re- 
quired to make this modei in di size 


No. 1679.— A 


Neo. 1683.- S IMPLE dinner dress of white 

chiffon cloth trimmed with 
S-inch bands of écru lace. The skirt is 
seven-gored, with tucks over the hips. The 
bodice and sleeves are laid in deep tucks, 
and giving the effect of being cut all in 
one piece, There is a V-neck at the front 
and at the back. The materials required to 
make this model in medium size are 5% 
yards of chiffon cloth 52 inches wide, 7% 
yards of lace and 2% yards of silk 24 
inches wide for the waist lining. Skirt pat- 
tern cut in 4 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 


% yard of satin 24 inches wide for the 
collar and cuffs, and 3% yards of silk 36 
inches wide for the coat lining. Coat pat- 
tern cut in g pieces. Skirt pattern cut in 4 
pieces. Price, 50 cents for coat or skirt. 


No. 1685.— VENING wrap of black satin 

with revers and cuffs of 
cachemire. The sleeve is cut in one piece 
with the shoulder, and there is a seam to 
the shoulder back and front. The flounce, 
which is slightly circular, is attached to the 
coat with fold of the material. The ma- 
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deep tuck, and the underskirt is in seven 
gores. The materials required to make this 
model in medium size are 3% yards of 
marquisette 42 inches wide, 7 yards of satin 
36 inches wide, 4% yard of lace 45 inches 
wide, and 2% yards of silk 24 inches wide 
for the waist lining. Waist pattern cut in 
18 pieces. Skirt pattern in 7 pieces. Price, 
50 cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1687.— [) RESS of sage green basket- 

weave cheviot, with a 
long, narrow yoke and a double side frill of 
batiste. The skirt is in 4 pieces with a 
box plait at the centre back, and closes to 
the left side of the front with three passe- 
menterie buttons, The bodice also has a 
box plait at the back, and closes to the left 
side of the front. The. materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 8 
yards of material 40 inches wide, 1 yard of 
batiste 45 inches wide for the collar, yoke 
and frills, the yoke being. hand -embroid- 
ered, and 2% yards of silk 24 inches wide 
for the waist lining. Skirt pattern cut in 4 
pieces. Waist pattern cut in 14 pieces in- 
cluding the lining. Price, 50 cents for 
waist or skirt. 


No. 1688.— PRESS of fine French serge 

which closes at the centre 
front with buttons and loops. Yoke and 
collar of allover lace, and cuffs, revers and 
bow of black satin. The skirt is four-gored, 
with a seam at the back, one over each hip, 
and one at the centre front; and is hobbled 
with a s-inch bias band about 1% yards 
wide. The bodice is given fulness at the 
front by means of two deep tucks at either 
side of the panel, and there is a plait at 
either side of the back panel. Sleeves cut 
in one piece with the shoulder. The ma- 
terials required to make this model in med- 
ium size are 6 yards of material so inches 
wide, % yard of lace 36 inches wide, % 
yard of satin 24 inches wide and 2% yards 
of silk for waist and sleeve lining. Waist 
pattern cut ir: 17 pieces including the lin- 
ing. Skirt psitern cut in 4 pieces. Price, 
50 cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1689.—G EPARATE blouse of dark 
silk, laid in deep tucks, 
to wear with tailored suits. Made 


Seah! 








are 5% yards of batiste 45 inches wide, 12 
yards of insertion and 1 yard of Val. edg- 
ing. Pattern cut in 11 pieces. Price, 50 
cents. 
No. 1680.— TRESS of cigar-brown velvet 
with a turn-down collar 
and turn-back cuffs hand embroidered in 
gold. The skirt which is five-gored, has a 
slight train and a shaped circular flounce; 
there are a few tucks at the centre back 
and two’ stitched straps are placed at either 
side. The bodice has a bib effect, and 
shaped shoulder bands which extend to the 
waist line at the back. The sleeve is cut in 
one piece with the shoulder and the belt is 
of silk. The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are 13 yards of 
velvet 24 inches wide, % yard of silk 24 
inches wide for the belt and 2% yards of 
silk 24 inches wide for the waist lining. 
Skirt pattern cut in 5 pieces. Waist pat- 
tern cut in 14 pieces including the lining. 
Price, 50 cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1681.— A PRETTY model of black 

velveteen with collar and 
sleeves of tucked chiffon. The sash is of 
black satin and the tiny fold at the base 
of the meck is of the same. The skirt is 
three-gored, with a seam over each hip, and 
one at the back; and placed at about the 
knees is a five-inch bias fold. The bodice 
is also trimmed with a bias fold. The ma- 
terials required to make this model in med- 
ium size are 9% yards of velvet 24 inches 
wide, 1% yards of chiffon 42 inches wide 
and 1 yard of bias satin 24 inches wide and 
2% yards of silk -24 inches wide for the 
waist lining. Skirt pattern cut in 3 pieces. 
Waist pattern cu‘ '~ 14 pieces including the 
lining. Price, 5. ~.uis for waist or skirt. 


No. 1682.— T) RESS of black and white 

striped cheviot trimmed 
with bias bands of silk. The skirt is seven- 
gored and closes to the left side of the 
front. The bodice also closes at the side, 
and has three-quarter length sleeves which 
are cut in one piece with the shoulder. The 
yoke, collar and cuffs are of allover em- 
broidery, The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are 5% yards of 

stare: 
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FOUR NEW MODELS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG GIRLS’ 
WALKING DRESSES TO BE WORN UNDER FUR COATS 


14 pieces including the lining. Price, 50 
cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1684.—'T° AILOR-MADE suit of diag- 

onal, with a square sailor 
collar and turn-back cuffs of black satin. 
The jecket is double-breasted, with long 
sloping revers, and fastens to the left side 
with a single cloth-covered button. The 
skirt ‘is four-gored, with a box plait at the 
frént and back, and the sides are drawn in 
by a shaped bias band, sloping gently up- 
ward toward the back. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 6% yards of material 50 inches wide, 


terials required to make this model in med- 
ium size are 4% yards of satin 50 inches 
wide, 134 yards of cachemire 24 inches 
wide, and 5% yards of silk so inches wide 
for the lining. Pattern cut in 11 pieces in- 
cluding the lining. Price, 50 cents. 


No. she 1) BERS of satin and marquis- 

ette, with collar, yoke and 
cuffs of lace. The lower bodice portion and 
over skirt are of the marquisette laid in 
deep tucks. The bodice is made 
sleeve, upper bodice portion and 
waist cut all in one piece. The 
is finished at the bottom with a hem and a 


in surplice effect, with sleeves which give 
the appearance of being cut in one with the 
bodice. Collar yoke and sleeves of allover 
lace. The materials required to make this 
model in medium size are 3% yards of silk 
36 inches wide, % of a yard of lace 45 
inches wide and 2% yards of silk 24 inches 
wide for the waist and sleeve lining. Pat- 
tern cut in 14 pieces including the waist 
lining. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1690.—(* OMBINATION short petti- 

coat and corset cover. The 
upper part is cut on the bias without any 
seams; the lower part has a seam on either 
hip and is finished at the bottom with s 
gathered ruffle. The neck and armholes are 
outlined with narrow beading and Valen- 
ciennes. The materials required to make 
this modei in medium size are 2% yards of 
nainsook 45 inches wide, 3% yards of lace 
edging and 2 yards of beading. Pattern cut 


in 4 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 
easily made nightdress 


No. 1691.— A® 1 

with sleeves cut all in one 
with the rest of the garment. There is a 
%-inch hem at the neck and sleeves, through 
which ribbons are run. This model re- 
quires 3% yards of batiste 45 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in one piece. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1692.—(C OMBINATION drawers and 
corset cover, trimmed with 
Valenciennes inserts and edging. There is 
at the neck, armholes and waist, 
through which ribbon is run. The drawers 
have a fitted yoke, and are caught up at 
the side of the leg with ribbon bows. The 
materials required to make this model in 
medium size are 2% yards of batiste 45 
inches wide, 3 yards of beading #4 inch 
wide, 2% yards of inserting and 8 yards 
of lace edging. Pattern cut in 7 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1693-—T) RESS of henrietta cloth. 

The bodice has sleeves cut 
in one piece with the shoulder, and closes 
at the centre front with ruffies of batiste, 
and the neck and sleeves are finished with 


this model in medium size are 534 yards of 
material 54 inches wide, 24 yards of silk 
24 inches wide for the waist lining, and 1 
yard of batiste 45 inches Ski: 
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THE NEW LINE IN TAILOR MADES FOR THE SMART, LOOSELY 
WOOLEN CLOTHS, VELVETEEN OR 
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TWO OF THIS SEASON’S MOST DISTINCTIVE EVENING TOILETTES 
AND A SMART AFTERNOON GOWN SHOWING THE NEW RUSSIAN TUNIC 
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term cut in 5 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 
14 pieces including the lining. Price, 50 
cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1694.—’T' AILOR-MADE suit of heavy 

corded satin trimmed with 
rat-tail braiding. The skirt is a slender 
model in two pieces, with a seam at the 
left of the centre front and at the centre 
back, each side overlapping, and finished in 
@ point and trimmed with braid. This skirt 
measures 134 yards around the bottom. The 
jacket is single-breasted, semi-fitting, and 
has a seam running to the shoulder, front 
and back; the sleeves are snug and mount- 
ed with absolutely no fulness, The ma- 
terials required to make this model in 
medium size are 5% yards of material 54 
inches wide, 3% yards of silk 36 inches 
wide for the coat lining, and % yard of 
satin 24 inches wide for the collar. Skirt 
pattern cut in 1 piece. Coat pattern cut in 
ta pieces including the lining. Price, 50 
cents for jacket or skirt. 


No. 1693.— "TAILOR-MADE suit of light 
weight serge trimmed with 
braid. The jacket is double-breasted, with 
a@ seam at the middle back, and one under 
each arm. Sleeve in one piece with the 
The skirt is three-gored, with a 
wide front gore, and circular sides and 
back. The naterials required to make this 
model in medium size are 6% yards of 
material so inches wide, 4 yards of silk 36 
inches wide for the coat lining and 4 yard 
of satin ribbon. Skirt pattern cut in 2 
pieces. Coat pattern cut in 6 pieces. Price, 
§0 cents for coat or skirt. 


No. 1697.— BLOUSE of crépe meteore, 
trimmed with bands of 
Persian trimming, edged with a frill of gold 
lace. The upper bodice and sleeve are 
tucked and cut all in one. The materials 
tequired to make this model in medium size 
are 1% yards of material 45 inches wide, 
1% yards of trimming and 2 yards of lace. 
Pattern cut in 3 pieces. Price, so cents. 


No. 1698.— RR LOUSE of fancy silk with 
a jumper — of chiffon, 


eut in 6 pieces. Price, 50 cents, 


No. 1699.—G OWN of satin de chine, 
trimmed with embroidered 

bands. The bodice is made in surplice 
effect, with elbow sleeves cut in one piece 
the shoulder. The V-neck is finished 

a knotted cord and tassels, and the 
collar are of chiffon. The over 
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TWENTY MODELS OF [SKIRTS CUT ON SIMPLE 
LINES—GORED, PLAITED, FLOUNCED AND CIRCULAR 


’ 


\ 


skirt is slightly gathered; the underskirt is 
circular and attached at the knees to a 
three-gored sik drop skirt. The materials 
required to make this model in medium 
size are 634 yards of material 45 inches 
wide, 4% yards of silk for waist and sleeve 
lining and drop skirt, % yard of chiffon 
45 inches wide, % yard of narrow trim- 
ming and 2 yards of broad trimming. Waist 
pattern cut in 12 pieces including the lin- 
ing. Skirt pattern cut in 5 pieces. Price, 
50 cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1700.— Fe VENING gown of black 
glacé velvet, trimmed with 
broad and narrow bands of jet, also jet tas- 
sels and fringe. The upper part of the 
bodice is finished with white shirred tulle, 
and the sleeves are of the same. The skirt 
is semi-princess, with a high waist line, and 
has a very broad box plait at the back. At 
the left side of the front is inserted a deep 
plaiting of black net, and the skirt is bor- 
dered with fur. The materials required to 
make this model in medium size are 9 yards 
of velvet 24 inches wide, 3% yards of white 
net 72 inches wide, 1% yards of black net 
72 inches wide, 5% yards narrow jet band- 
ing, 1% yards of broad, 1% yards of 
fringe; 4% yards of silk 36 inches wide for 
the princess lining, and 2% yards of fur 
for the skirt border. Pattern cut in 14 
pieces including the lining. Price, $1. 


No. 1701.—§ 1IX-GORED skirt with a broad 
. box plait at the front and 
at the back, and seam over either hip. 
Opens to the left side of the centre front 
under a box plait. Skirt measures 2% 
yards around the bottom. The materials 
required to- make this model in medium 
size are 2% yards of material 50 inches 
wide. Pattern cut in 4 pieces. Price, so 
cents. 


No. 1702.— A TWO-GORED skirt with a 

seam over each hip—the 
opening being at the left side. This skirt 
measures 2 yards at the bottom. The ma- 
terials required are 2% yards of material 
50 inches wide. Pattern cut in: 2 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1703-— A SIX-GORED skirt with a 

broad front panel cut in 
one with the front half of belt; the 
back panel being cut in one with back half 
of the belt. There is an inverted plait over 
each hip, stitched flat; and the skirt opens 
over the left hip. This skirt requires 334 
yards of material so inches wide. Pattern 
cut in 4 pieces. Price, so cents. 


‘ 
No. 1704-— PRESS of broken diagonal 
serge which closes to the 
left side of the front with buttons. The 
three-quarter sleeve is cut all in one with 
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the shoulder, and there is a seam at the 
centre back. The skirt is habit back, with 
a seam over the hip, and an inverted plait 
at the centre front. Two flat. circular 
flounces are placed around the bottom skirt, 
at the sides and back. The materials re- 
quirea to make this model in medium size 
are 6% yards of serge 44 inches wide, and 
2% yards of silk 24 inches wide for the 
waist and sleeve lining. Skirt pattern cut 
in 4 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 14 pieces 
including the lining. Price, 50 cents for 
waist or skirt. This pattern comes in 14, 
16, 18-year size. 


No. 1705. T) RESS of fine cheviot, which 

closes at the front. There 
is a seam at the centre back of the bodice 
and the sleeve is cut in one piece with the 
shoulder. The collar is of lace; and the 
yoke is trimmed with soutache. The two- 
gored skirt opens to the left side of the 
front and is slightly gathered over the 
hips. There is a wide box plait effect at 
the back which gives the appearance of ex- 
tending under the belt on to the bodice; 
but this in reality is a separate piece. The 
materials required to make this model in 
medium sizé are 6% yards of material so 
inches wide, % yard of lace 18 inches wide, 
and 2% yards of silk 24 inches wide for 
the waist and sleeve lining. Skirt pattern 
cut in 2 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 13 
pieces including the lining. Price, 50 cents 
for waist or skirt. This pattern comes in 
14, 16, 18-year size. 


No. 1706.—T) RESS of striped serge with 

yoke, collar and cuffs of 
lace. The bodice is given sufficient fulness 
by means of two deep tucks laid on either 
shoulder; and the sleeves are cut all in 
one with the bodice. Panels are placed at 
the front and at the back of the skirt, the 
front panel extending to about the bust 
line. The skirt is seamless, and slightly 
gathered at the waist line. The materials 
required to make this model in medium size 
are 3% yards of material 54 inches wide, 
% yard of lace 45 inches wide and 2% 
yards of silk 24 inches wide for the waist 
lining. Pattern cut in 15 pieces including 
the lining. Price, $1. 


No. 1707-— RLOUSE of white handker- 

chief linen, all laid in box 
plaits, each plait edged at either side with 
narrow écru lace. This model requires 2% 
yards of material 45 inches wide and about 
2 pieces (10 yards each) of lace. Pattern 
cut in 6 pieces, which includes a peplum to 
do away with fulness below the waist line. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1708.— RRLOUSE of crépe meteore, all 
laid in %-inch box plaits. 
There is an epaulet of four box plaits, and 
this also forms the upper part of the sleeve. 
The bodice closes at the centre back. Three 
yards of material 36 inches wide are re- 
quired to make this model in medium size. 
Pattern cut in 6 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1709.— NJ ARROW skirt which meas- 

ures 1% yards around the 
bottom. There is a seam over either hip 
and one at the centre back. Closes on the 
left side. This model requires 2% yards of 
material 40 inches wide. Pattern cut in 2 
pieces. Price, so cents. 


No. 1710.— A MISS’S dress of serge, 

with cuffs and tabs of a 
contrasting color. The bodice closes at the 
centre back, and has a detachable collar of 
embroidery. Sleeve and bodice in one-piece 
effect. The skirt has a broad front gore 
which is cut in one piece with the yoke, 
the remainder of the skirt being formed of 
three flat flounces, stitched together under 
the hem, giving the appearance of tucks. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 5 yards of material 44 
inches wide, 3% yard of lace 45 inches 
wide, % yard of material 24 inches wide 
and 2% yards of silk 24 inches wide for 
the waist and sleeve lining. Skirt pattern 
cut in 5 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 17 
pieces including the waist and sleeve lining. 
Price, 50 cents for waist or skirt. 


No. 1711.— DAINTY frock of corded silk 

and lace with a broad 
sash at the sides and back. The ruffle at 
the bottom of the skirt is headed with tiny 
chiffon roses, and across either shoulder 
are three narrow strips of silk. Pattern 
cut in 4-6-8-10 year size. The 6 year size 
requires 214 yards of silk 24 inches wide, 
1% yards of allover lace 24 inches wide, 
2 yards of lace for the ruffie, and 2% yards 


of ribbon for the sash. The 10 year size 
requires 3 yards of silk 24 inches wide, 
1§@ yards of allover lace, 2% yards of 
lace for ruffie and 2% yards of ribbon for 
the sash. Pattern cut in 11 pieces. Price, 
50 cents. 


No. 1712.— PARTY dress of surah, 

trimmed with diagonally 
tucked bands, and entirely veiled with an 
overdress of same tone marquisette, fin- 
ished at the sleeves and skirt bottom with 
a tiny ball fringe. The yoke is outlined 
by a silk cord, which is knotted at the 
front and finished with tassels. This pat- 
tern is cut in 4, 6, 8, 10-year sizes. The 4 
year size requires 2% yards of silk 36 
inches wide, 2 yards of marquisette 40 
inches wide, % yard of lace 24 inches 
wide, 2 yards of fringe and 1% yards of 
silk cord. The ro year size requires 3% 
yards of silk 36 inches wide, 4 yards of 
marquisette 40 inches wide, % yard of 
lace 24 inches wide, 2% yards fringe and 
2 yards of silk cord. Pattern cut in 7 
pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No, 1713.— TP) AINTY frock of Valen- 
ciennes lace over a slip of 
pale pink messaline. The yoke and upper 
sleeve portion are of tucked net, and the 
shoulder straps are of pink ribbon. Tiny 
roses formed of chiffon, trim. Pattern cut 
in 4, 6, 8, 1o-year size. The 4-year size 
requires 12 yards of lace 5 inches wide, 
1% yards of silk 36 inches wide, % yard 
of met 45 inches wide and % yards of 
ribbon. The to-year size requires 14 
yards of lace 7 inches broad, 2% yards of 
silk 36 inches wide, % yards of net 45 
inches wide and 1 yard of ribbon. Pat- 
tern cut in 11 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1714.— DRESS of fine white ribbed 

silk, trimmed with folds 
and bows of the same material. The little 
skirt has two deep tucks and the yoke is 
of allover Valenciennes. Sleeve and 
shoulder cut all in one. Pattern cut in 
4, 6, 8, to-year size. The 4-year size re- 
quires 2% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, and % yard of lace 24 inches wide. 
The 10-year size requires 4 yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide and % yard of lace 
24 inches wide. Pattern cut in 6 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


HILD’S dress of challie to 
be worn with separate 
guimpes. It is made in one piece with the 
opening on the left shoulder and a belt of 
same tone suede is worn at the waist. The 
sleeves are cut in ome piece with the 
shoulder and there is a deep box plait at 
the front and one at the back. Velvet 
ribbon forms the tiny straps over the 
shoulders, and trims the skirt. This pat- 
tern is cut in 6, 8, 10, 12-year size. The 
6-year size requires 1% yards of material 
45 inches wide, % yards of batiste 45 
inches wide and 2 yards of velvet ribbon. 
The ro-year size requires 2% yards 45 
inches wide, 1% yards of batiste 45 inches 
wide, and 2% yards of velvet ribbon. 
Pattern cut in 9 pieces. Price so cents. 


No, 1716.— 


No. 1717-— (CHILD'S coat of Theodora 

cloth, with yoke and 
sleeves cut all in one. There is a seam 
at the centre back, and the right side of 
the coat crosses far over on the left side 
where it fastens with three large buttons. 
The revers are faced with satin. This pat- 
tern is cut in 6, 8, 10, 12-year size. The 
6-year size requires 1% yards of cloth 50 
inches wide, 2% yards of silk 36 inches 
wide for the lining, and % yards of satin 
24 inches wide for the reveres. The 10- 
year size requires 2% yards of cloth so 
inches wide, 3% yards of silk 36 inches 
wide for the lining, and % yard of satin. 
Pattern cut in 6 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1719-—(BILD’S dress of light weight 

rough cloth, which closes 
to the left side of the front. There is a 
long waist line, the skirt is side plaited, 
and a broad box plait extends from neck to 
skirt bottom, at both the back and the 
front. The collar and cuffs are of em- 
broidered batiste, and detachable. This 
pattern is cut in 6, 8, 10, 12-year size. 
The 6-year size requires 3 yards of mate- 
tial 40 inches wide, and 1% yards of em- 
broidered batiste 18 inches wide. The 1o- 
year size requires 3% yards 40 inches 
wide, and 1% yards of batiste 18 inches 
wide. Pattern cut in 10 pieces. Price, 50 
cents. 


No. 1721.—(~ HILD’S frock of checked 
and plain material, to be 
worn with guimpes. It closes at the left 
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side of the back under the panel. The 
sleeve is cut in one piece with the shoulder, 
and the skirt is side plaited. Pattern cut 
in 4, 6, 8, to-year size. The 4-year size 
requires 244 yards of checked material 36 
inches wide and 1% yards of plain ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. The 8-year size re- 
quires 4 yards of checked material and 1% 
yards of plain material. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1723-—B LOUSE of dark blue and 
white striped batiste, laid 
in tucks. It closes at the front with a 
double frill edged with lace. The sleeves 
are lace trimmed and finished with a deep 
cuff edged with a frill which falls over the 
hand. The materials required to make this 
model in medium size are 3 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide and 7 yards of lace. 
Pattern cut in 7 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1724.— B LOUSE of wash silk trimmed 

with lace, with a detach- 
able lace yoke. The waist is laid in box 
plaits, back and front, and closes at the 
centre front with small frogs. The frill 
and cuffs are lace trimmed. The materials 
required to make this model in medium 
Size are 344 yards of silk 36 inches wide, 
% yard of lace for the yoke, 3% yards of 
insertion and 4 yards of Valenciennes edg- 
ing. Pattern cut in 9 pieces. Price, 50 
cents. 


No, 1725-— (CORSET cover of white lawn 

with Valenciennes inserts. 
There is beading at the neck, armholes and 
across the front. The back is plain, but 
the front is given fulness over the bust 
by means of tucks. This model requires 
1% yards of material 45 inches wide, 3 
yards of insertion, 2 yards of lace and 2 
yards of beading. Pattern cut in 4 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1726. RLOUSE of plaid silk, with 

yoke and cuffs of lace, and 
bias folds and buttons of plain silk. The 
sieeve is cut in one piece with the shoulder, 
and there is no seam excepting under the 
arm. . This model requires 1% yards of 
material 36 inches wide, % yard of lace 
24 inches wide and 4 yard of silk 24 
inches wide cut on the bias. Pattern cut 
in 3 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1727.—]_ONG, Narrow seven-gored 
skirt which measures 2 
yards around the bottom. This model re- 
quires 344 yards of material 45 inches wide. 
Pattern cut in 4 pieces. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1728.— (GOWN of marine-blue moire 

fluid and dotted chiffon. 
The bodice, sleeves and tunic are cut all 
in one piece, the bodice being slightly 
draped at the sides and held in with a sash 
of dull black ribbon. The sleeve is finished 
with a circular ruffle and a fitted lace cuff. 
The tunic, which falls in straight folds, is 
gathered in on a fold of ribbon and caught 
up at the front with a bow of ribbon. The 
underskirt is three-gored. The materials 
required to make this model in medium size 
are 2% yards of chiffon 45 inches wide, 5 
yards of moire fluid 45 inches wide, 134 
yards of lace banding 4 inches wide, 6 
yerds of ribbon 5 inches wide and 6 yards 
of ribbon 2 inches wide. Pattern cut in 
12 pieces. Price, so cents for bodice and 
tunic, 50 cents for skirt. (Pattern cut in 
2 pieces.) 


No. 1729.— (GOWN of hair-line stripe vel- 
i veteen with cuffs and deep 
revers of astrakan. The skirt is three- 
gored, with a seam over either hip and one 
the back, where it closes. The bodice 
fastens invisibly at the left side of the 
fromt under the rever. The three-quarter 
sleeve is cut all in one with the 
The yoke and collar are of lace, 
Soutache trims the yoke border, both 
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of beading and aya yards of ribbon. Pat- 


tern cut in 1 piece. Price, $1. 


No. 1731.-— P) RAPED gown of silk crepon 

with yoke, collar and cuffs 
of allover lace. Sleeve and shoulder cut 
all in one. The gown is draped from the 
left side, and fastened at the right side of 
the waist with a buckle. The underskirt, 
which is slightly cireular, is attached to a 
silk drop skirt. The materials required to 


make this model ‘in medium size are 7 yards 
of material 45 inches wide, % yard of lace 
18 inches wide and 6% yards of silk 36 
inches wide for the princess lining. 
tern cut in 14 pieces. 


Pat- 
Price, $r. 








over lace 48 inches wide and 3 yards of 
chiffon 45 inches wide. Skirt pattern cut 
in 2 pieces. Bodice and peplum in 5 pieces. 
Price, 50 cents for bodice or skirt- 


No. 1734-— CHILD'S coat of London wale 

corduroy with revers and 
cuffs of satin. It is double-breasted and 
has a broad box plait at the back. The 
belt and buttons and plastron are of the 
same material. The materials required to 
make this model in 4, 6, 8, 1ro-year size are 
2% yards of velvet 48 inches wide. 4 yard 
of satin 24 inches wide and 3% yards of silk 
36 inches wide for the lining. Pattern cut in 
7 pieces including the lining. Price, 50 cents. 





A SIMPLE STYLE LAYETTE TO BE MADE OF 
FINE MATERIALS DAINTILY SEWN BY HAND 


No. 1732-— TRESS of changeable velvet, 
which closes at the left 
side. There is a yoke of tucked net, and 
cuffs and jabot of lace. Sleeve and shoul- 
der cut all in one. The skirt is three- 
flounce, attached together under the hem 
and giving the appearance of tucks. The 
materials required to make this model in 
medium size are 9 yards of velvet 24 
inches wide, 4 yard of net 45 inches wide, 
1 yard of lace 5 inches wide for the cuffs 
jabot, and 2% yards of silk 24 inches 
wide for the waist lining. Skirt pattern 
cut in 3 pieces. Waist pattern cut in 13 
pieces including the lining. Price, 5» cents 
for waist or skirt. Pattern cut in 14, 16, 
18-year size. 


No. 1733-— BENING gown of glacé vel- 

vet and allover lace. The 

skirt, which is of velvet, is cut in three 

gores and closes to the left side of the back 

the The bodice and peplum 

of lace are made over a foundation of chi- 
‘on 


fon; and the sleeve and shoulder are cut 
all in one. The materials required to make 
this model in medium size are 9 yards of 


velvet 24 inches wide, 2% yards of ‘all- 


No. 1735-— A SLEEVELESS jacket for 
maternity use, which may 
be worn over any evening or afternoon 
gown. It is made of a dull, heavy satin 
with raised velvet flounces, trimmed with 
lace, and weighted at the four corners with 
large tassels. The neck is cut in a V, 
both back and front, and finished with a 
bias fold of velvet. The armhole is fin- 
ished in the same way. The materials re- 
quired to make this model in medium size 
are 4 yards of material 24 inches wide or 
2 yards 36 inches wide, 5% yards of lace 
(a deep inserting with a broken edge is 
preferable) and % yard of bias velvet. 
Pattern cut in 1 piece. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1736.— BRIDAL dress of white satin, 
with yoke and sleeves of 
Duchess lace. The skirt is cut with a seam 
over each hip, a very broad box plait at 
the back, and has a tr-yard train. Bodice 
in surplice effect, laid in deep folds, but 
plain under the arms. The belt is of satin, 
with a buckle of satin at the back and 
bow at the front. The materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 7% 
yards of satin 36 inches wide, 14 yards of 
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lace 45 inches wide, 4% yard of net 45 
inches wide to line sleeves and yoke, and 
2 yards of silk 24 inches wide for the 
waist lining: Skirt pattern cut in 3 pieces. 
Waist pattern cut in 14 pieces including 


the lining. Price 5 ocents for waist or 
skirt. 
No. 1737-— ATERNITY dress of silk 


cachemire with a draped 
fichu of marquisette which ties in a loose 
knot at the front, with hanging streamers. 
Yoke, cuffs and fichu border of lace. The 
skirt is made with a gathered tunic and a 
slightly circular underskirt which is at- 
tachetl to a silk drop skirt. Being made in 
this way, the skirt may be easily lengthened 
at the front, by lowering the under flounce. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 4% yards of material 
40 inches wide, 334 yards of marquisette 
52 inches wide, 2% yards of lace edging, 
% yard of allover lace and 2% yards of 
silk 24 inches wide for the waist and sleeve 
lining. Pattern cut in 16 pieces including 
the lining. Price, $1. 


No. 1738.— , VENING gown of satin with 

a bodice made of two 
widths of lace. The semi-princess skirt is 
in three gores with a band of velvet at the 
bottom. The sleeves are of the broad lace 
and the shoulder straps are of narrower 
lace. The materials required to make this 
model in medium size are 5% yards of 
satin 36 inches broad, 2 yards of lace 9 
inches wide, #4 yard of lace 4 inches wide, 
2 yards of bias velvct and ro yards of silk 
24 inches wide for the princess living. Pat- 
tern cut in 11 pieces including the lining. 
Price, $1. 


No. 1739.— DRESS of silk crépe with 

raised velvet dot, with a 
tunic and bodice veiling of marquisette, the 
bodice being hand emmbroidered. Belt and 
bands of hand embroidery. The tunic is 
finished with eight tucks. Yoke, collar and 
sleeves of tucked marquisette’ and embroid- 
ered inserts. The skirt is in five gores, 
and the tunic has a broad box plait at the 
back, with the opening at the left side. 
The bodice is draped under the arms, and 


*has sleeves cut in one with the shoulder. 


The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 5 yards of material 40 
inches wide, 5% yards of marquisette 45 
inches wide, and 2% yards of silk 24 inches 
wide for the waist and sleeve lining. Waist 
pattern cut in 15 pieces including the lin- 
ing. Skirt pattern cut in 5 pieces. Price, $1. 


No. 1740.-—'T° AILOR-MADE suit with a 
short. loose jacket, the re- 
veres, cuffs and coat bottom finished with 
two tucks. The jacket is single-breasted 
and fastens with frogs. At the back, the 
coat has two seams starting from the waist 
line with a button and running to the 
shoulder. There is a seam under each arm 
and at the front there are seams, but which 
are hidden by the reveres. The sleeve is 
three-quarter length and fitted in the arm- 
hole with very little fullness. The skirt is 
a two-flounce model No. 1660. For descrip- 
tion see page 36. The materials required 
to make the jacket in medium size are 3 
yards of material 40 inches wide and 3 
yards of silk 36 inches wide for the lining. 
Coat pattern in rz pieces, including the 
lining. Price, 50 cents for coat or skirt. 


No. 1741.—GUIT of chiffon velvet, with 

d reveres and cuffs 
hand embroidered in Oriental colors. The 
body of the coat is cut in one piece and 
held in by a belt of satin; it is double- 
breasted and fastens below the belt with 
3 satin buttons. The sleeve is long and 
fitted into the armhole with very little full- 
ness. The skirt has a broad triple box 
plait, both back arid front. The materials 
required to make this model in medium 
size are 6% yards of materials 45 inches 
wide, 1% yards of satin for the reveres, 
cuffs, buttons and belt and 3% yards of 
silk 36 inches wide for the coat lining. 
Skirt pattern cut in 3 pieces. Coat pat- 
tern cut in 10 pieces, including the lining. 
Price, 50 cents for coat or -skirt. 


No. 1742.—'T AILOR made of corded vel- 

vet with deep reveres of 
satin. The jacket is fitted in at the waist 
line in back, with a tab of the same mate- 
rial ; 
from bust to shoulder. The sleeve has a 
turn-back cuff, and is fitted imto the arm- 
hole with very little fullness. The skirt 
is model No. 1703. For further descrip- 
tion see page 36. The materials required 
to make this coat in medium size are 2% 
yards of material 50 inches wide, 4% yard 


and fitted at the front with a dart’ 
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WHISPERS 


T HE present styles are full of possi- 
bilities for the girl desirious of mak- 

ing over her wardrobe, especially as the 
No. 1743-— Ft VENING gown of white vogue of deep bands of some other fabric 
satin de chine and black . : than that of which the main part of the 

marquisette with a bodice of lace with , ‘dee gown is made, is one that will last for 
chemisette and cuffs of white marquisette. another six months at least. Another 
The skirt is cireular and hes a slight great help to her schemes is that black 
train measuring 2% yards around the satin is playing an important part in 
bottom. The drapery, which is in two most of the costumes, and is combined with 
pieces, starts from the waist line, crosses any color to give a smart effect, so if 
at the back, folds across the front and dis- satin to match can not be found to eke 
appears at the back. The bodice has out a skirt length, black may be used with 
sleeves cut all in one with the shoulder. the happy consciousness that it is quite 
The materials required to make this model correct, and not merely an evidence of be- 
in medium size are 234 yards of satin 45 ing the last resort. Nor are evening 
inches wide, 1% yards of marquisette 45 gowns kept to the one color scheme; on 
inches wide, 1 yard of all-over lace 36 the contrary, the foundation slip fer a 
inches wide, % yard of white marquisette, white or black chiffon or net gown is 
and 1% yards of silk 24 inches wide for more often than not a color, and pink is 
the waist and sleeve lining. Pattern cut |. ; -\ one of those most favored, possibly be- 
in 12 pieces, including the lining. Price, ; cause there are more shades in this color. 
$1.00. j If there is a laid aside evening dress of 
chiffon to be re-made and a good lining 
available, first rip the breadths apart, and 
less coat effect of Persian then hang them over the bath towel rack, 

silk veiled with chiffon and finished with = and turn on the boiling hot water in the 
narrow bias folds of satin. Belt, cuffs tub to a quanity that will give plenty of 
and skirt border of black satin. The skirt steam; this will take out all the wrinkles 
is 2-piece with a seam over each hip, and freshen the chiffon up nicely if it is 
slightly trained and measures but 2 yards left there until quite dry again, nor will 


of satin 24 inches wide, and 4% yards of 
satin 24 inches wide for the coat lining. 
Pattern cut in 8 pieces. Price, 50 cents for 
coat or skirt. 


No. 1744—-G OWN of satin with a sleeve- 


























No. 1734 


No. 1622 


it crush afterwards as easily as it does 
after a pressing. With the straight 
breadths in hand it is easy to calculate 
just how much satin or lace is needed 
for the lower part of the skirt, and the 
girdle; and from the scraps (if satin is 
chosen) some stiff little two-loop bows may 
be made to trim the sleeves and corners 
of neck, or other parts of waist. A pretty 
model for a simple evening frock of com- 
bined materials, could be made by at- 
taching the skirt shown on the left figure 
on page 33 of June rsth Vogue, to the 
waist of the left figure on page 40 of the 
same issue, or the waist of Vogue pattern 
No. 1529, may be chosen. 

If the waist first mentioned is selected, 
the pointed girdle effect must be omitted, 
and the lace band lowered almost to waist 
line, and if preferred, the lace in both 
this waist and the skirt may be replaced 
by satin. The revers would be prettier 
and lighter in effect if of net or chiffon 
with rows of narrow Valenciennes lace or 
point d’esprit lace frilled on. If No. 1520 
is preferred, this same frilling on a band 
of net ig again a good idea, and then a 
net band with similar frills could be used 
in the skirt with satin at. hem. The shir- 
ring should be over a soft, heavy cord, 
and this should not be drawn in tightly 
enough to give a “hobbled” effect. Dia- 
mond mesh Brussels net, which is the pret- 
tiest, is 75 cents a yard, and 45 inches 


around the bottom. The materials required 
to make this model in medium size are 4% 
yards of satin 44 inches wide, 13% yards 
of Persian silk, 2 yards of chiffon 45 inches 
wide for the yoke and coat veiling, 1 yard 
of black satin and 2% yards of silk 24 
inches wide for the waist and sleeve lining. 
Bodice and peplum pattern cut in 13 pieces. 
Skirt pattern cut in 2 pieces. Price, 50 
cents for bodice or skirt. 


No. 1745.— EVENING gown of lace over 

satin, with embroidered 
reveres, belt and butterfly of black velvet. 
The bodice is draped with a short sleeve 
cut in one piece with the shoulder. The 
skirt is a scant two-piece model with a 
gathered overskfrt of lace which forms a 
point at the back and at the front. The 
butterflies are made of velvet and fine wire. 
Or if you choose to use ome of the new 
brocades for the tunic, the butterflies 
would be lovely made of Honiton lace. 
A pattern of these comes with the gown. 
An effective csicr combination for this gown 
would be yellew satin, écru lace and golden- 
brown velvet butterflies and belt, or for a 
more expensive gown, gold lace over pale 
blue satin with brown and gold butterflies. 
The materials required to make this model 
in medium size are 234 yards of satin 45 
inches wide for the skirt, 3 yards of lace 
36 inches wide, 1% yards of velvet 24 inches 
wide and 1% yards of silk 24 inches wide. 





Waist pattern cut in 12 pieces, including ‘ No, 1716 No. 1719 widewide, and the narrow French Valen- 
the lining and butterfly pattern. Skirt pat- ciennes lace or point d’esprit edging for 
tern cut in 4 pieces, including one butterfly THREE SMART COATS AND EFFECTIVE frills is about 50 cents a dozen. Satin, suit- 


pattern. Price, 50 ‘cents for bodice or able for a deep band can be found at 58 
skirt. ONE PIECE FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS cents @ yard in black, and for $1.00 a yard, 
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No. 1726 No. 1708 











No. 1697 








36 inches wide in colors. The band should 
be cut on the bias and faced with either 
mousseline de soie or chiffon, or some 
light-weight silk and cotton material of 
which many inexpensive kinds come in 
colors, 


A TRAILING skirt, two seasons old, 
that had a bias seam at front and 
circular flaring sides with a panel back, 
and points of stitching above the hems, 
has just been easily remodelled. It was 
first lifted to make it clear the ground; 
and the material at top cut off, then the 
panel was made narrower and the sides 
drawn round to fit with less flare; over 
the stitching a bias band of velvet to 
match was hung, the lower edge bordered 
with some narrow fur strips, cut from an 
old astrakhan muff and scarf; enough was 
left to trim the coat with at collar and 
cuff edges. To have the fur properly cut, 
it must be laid flat with the pelt side up, 
and a very sharp knife used to sever the 
strips, which may be kept straight by cut- 
ting by the side of a heavy ruler firmly 
pressed down. If the amateur dressmaker 
is not sure that she will do this well and 
a furrier is not near, a cobbler, possibly, 
might be persuaded to take his sharp 
knives and mark off the strips. Scissors, e : 
used from cither pelt or fur side, clip No. 1613 No. 1521 
too many hairs out, and do not cut as ac- 


tel the knif ith the aid of ~. 
ae eg fon the oe > Xs ‘Sandon ie THE VARIETIES OF THE POPULAR SEPARATE BLOUSE— 
everhand stitch with wax thread. VEILED EFFECTS AND PLAITED FRILLS ARE VERY SMART") 














VERY shop has a remnant box of 
satins, as well as of laces, all the 
year round, and when coat linings are 
needed or other short lengths, it pays well 
to ask to see this collection, and even the 
trouble of trotting from shop to shop does 
not cost the pennies saved. A remnant 
too, at a comparatively low cost, is often 
of a highly superior quality, and a gain is 
thus made in two ways. Two lengths, with 
a trifle of difference in shade, will always 
do for a foundation, and in many cases 
the difference is hardly discernible even 
in a strong light. In buying new satins, 
a yard over is always a good plan, for 
patching is often a needed task the second 
year and colors seldom come back to fash- 
ion for several seasons at least, so to match 
a popular shade is next to impossible, and 
for this purpose the remnant box even will 
fail. 


H AND-ME-DOWNS in the tailored suit 

line are not always a gift that brings 
happiness unalloyed, for the shoulders of 
different people do not always support the 
coat alike and the fronts and back, in con- 
sequence, will always hitch or drag as the 
wearer is higher or less high shouldered. 
A tailor is the safest aid, as the collar is 
difficult to replace after a home-made altera- 
tion, and he also presses a garment thor- 
oughly when he makes a change. One 
coat that seemed almost hopeless because 
too narrow and to short from shoulders to 


tefart 


bust, has been changed into a y 
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PRETTY FRENCH 
LINGERIE OF SIMPLE 
BUT UNCOMMON 
DESIGNS. THREE 
STYLES OF THE 








fit by the purchase of enough cloth for new 
sleeves, as more fullness was needed for 
the large- armhole. The French seams 
were opened at front and back to waistline, 
the space graduated at necessary points 
and the shoulder seam was opened to the 
full extent. New canvas was put under- 
meath, the cloth tacked in place and cloth 
straps cut from what remained from the 
sleeves were stitched, full length, at the 
sides of front and back, and down the 
shoulder. A velvet collar replaced the old 
one which, of course, was too small with 
the shoulder seam altered, and the coat 
looks like new at a small expense. Hac 
the old sleves been large enough to replace, 
only enough black hercules or military 
braid to cover the seams with would have 
been needed for the transformation, besides 
the one-eighth yard of velvet for the collar. 
In the same way a tailor can take in a 
coat that is too large, and when arranging 
for the work, it can usually be settled that 
he need not put back the silk lining, for 
that is work easily done by any one that 
can sew. If a new lining is necessary, 
much the easiest way to make it is by tak- 
ing the old one out, ripping it carefully 
apart and cutting your new one from it. 
Then baste it together, and if the coat has 
been made smaller take it in where neces- 
sary, fit it to the toat. Sew up the main 
seams by machine, alip it into the coat, 
turn it in around the outside edges and 
slip-stitch to the cloth. 


































VOGUE 
POINTS 


LACK satin evening 

B wraps and cloaks 
for daytime wear 

are quite the lat- 

est thing, covering the wear- 
er from neck to heels and 
even training slightly at 
back. The satin used is a 
heavy lustrous quality, not 
over-lustrous, but with a rich, 








CHIC LITTLE 
BOUDOIRCAPS NOW 
SO POPULAR ARE 
SHOWN ON THE 
FOLLOWING PAGE 











ing of value, is in shawl 
effect, of jetted black net 
with a lace border in an ex- 
quisite Chantilly pattern, the 
jet in pin beads and not heav- 
ily spread over the diaphan- 
ous article. The touches of 
silver with the jet give a 
very lovely contrast; the 
piece is shaped to be worn 
from the shoulders and neck 
edge of an evening dress. 








subdued sheen, and is very 
pliable; many of the wraps 
showing drapery, and all without even a 
touch of color, this being reserved for the 
lining, which is usually a brocade in some 
captivating design. 


MUCH embroidery in a new kind of 

beads is being hand done on all 
classes of fabrics used for the more elabo- 
rate frocks, and these beads appear to be 
enamelled and given a metallic lustre be- 
sides. They come in the most fascinating 
colors and of all sizes. Iridescent bugles 
and beads are also to be seen in what are 
termed Persian shades, the one bead show- 
ing blue, bronze-green and a reddish tinge 
as it is revolved in the light. The tassels 


_and chain-like ornaments in which they 


are combined are attractive; they are in- 
tended for the sash ends worn on the new 
skirts, 


GPANGLES and beads are again to. trans- 

form the net or tulle evening gowns 
into shimmering things of beauty, and crys- 
tals in white’ or color combine with pearls 
and gold or silver in the exquisite designs. 
Many of the robes and also the appliqués 
and garnitures are also embroidered in a 
very fine ribouzine and made still more 
effective. 


HE very latest garniture for a frock that 
is unusual and attractive, besides be- 




















FUR bands are the most 

fashionable trimming of 
the season, they being used on all kinds 
of dresses and wraps, and even on 
negligées, and swansdown has come into 
favor again, possibly because there are so 
few available white furs with short hair, 
and of those few ermine is not only too 
flat for beauty of effect, but it is also ex- 
pensive. Alaska sable in a very dark shade 
is possibly the favorite, for this harmonizes 
with every color. Gray furs, oddly enough, 
are very scarce here and in Paris; moleskin 
is used in profusion. 


"THE tendency is again towards very high- 

lustred satins, whether of all silk for 
evening wear or those with wool backs for 
the gorgeous daytime gowns to be worn at 
large functions. A lovely new fabric for 
many occasions is a _ satin-figured silk 
crepon, which finish gives the self-tone de- 
sign great beauty against the soft, dull 
background and makes it appear almost a 
shade lighter. All the satins and silks most 
used are very soft and clinging, even 
though the quality may be heavy. 


A CHARMING frock for a young girl or 

young matron is made of brocaded 
white mousseline de soie, the design quaint 
little wreaths of wee pink flowers. At knee 
hight there is an insertion made of lovelv 
white silk novelty lace resembling the old- 
time blonde lace; heading this is a plaiting 
of narrow pink velvet ribbon. Below the 





insertion is a deep band of soft ivory-white 
satin. The bodice, which is very youthful 
in’ effect, is gathered from a lace band and 
held by a crush girdle; the sleeves are 
puffed into a band of wide lace with the 
velvet quillings at edges. Against the neck 
are tulle folds in pink and white and the 
princess slip beneath is pink satin, 


THE only panels for dress fronts shown 
on this side as yet in real lace are of 
Cluny, and in a yellow twine shade, the 
lace in a light design, and the panel prettily 
shaped; the length one and one-quarter 
yards, and the only lace points to be found 
are in Irish crochet. Many of the prettiest 
frocks brought over by members of the 
smart set, however, show insertions of lace 
in points, and of lace panels at dress fronts, 
so it seems as though the Paris dressmakers 
had conspired with the importers to pre- 
vent their frocks being copied by American 
admirers. 


UNMADE robes of net, hand embroid- 
ered and beaded in self-tone beads 
and gold bugles are at last here in colors, 
a very lovely one having the design in long 
lines, in a medium shade of sage-green 
with some of the beading in a deeper color, 
The beading and embroidery combine to 
make these robes cling closely to the wearer 






























































and they are finished so as to be adjusted 
to a lining with very little trouble; thus 
the amount of time, trouble and planning 
saved is incalculable if the purchaser has 
a princess slip already on hand. 


GLEEVES that finish over net or chiffon 
undersleeves, that in turn are completed 
by white lace cuffs or bands of some kind, 
are far more becoming to the hand than 
having the colored material end without 
relief, for the latter way not only gives a 
hard line, but any color will make the 
whitest hand look yellow. These little 
wrist finishes are far more dainty when 
made by hand, especially if tucks are 
to be part of them, and they are quickly 
made. 


STILL does the fascination of Persian and 
Indian coloring and design enthrall the 
makers of fabrics and trimmings, for be- 
sides the reproduction of the patterns used 
in old shawls, an effort is being made to 
print on materials in which the weaves are 
as close copies as possible of almost for- 
gotten fabrics that could only be brought 
from the lands of the Orient. A sheer 
silk crépe is one triumph of reproduction, 
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richness of the season’s 
display far surpasses any 
previous showing, and 
still nothing is loud in 
coloring or showy in ap- 
pearance. 


L ONe scarfs of real 
lace are to be worn 
as shoulder wraps, more 
for effectiveness than pro- 
tection, however, for no 
one possessing one of 
either point appliqué or 
lierre lace can claim that 
warmth is a quality of 
one or the other. The 
average length is two 
yards and one-half, and 
the width about eighteen 
inches or a little less, and 
they have quite replaced 
the spangled articles so 
long in use, and which, 
without any particular 
merit or beauty, were al- 
most as costly as these 
lovely ones of lace. 





and on this is printed cachemire desig 

in subdued colors, several different designs 
being shown, and though the crépe is so 
light in weight, it falls in clinging folds at 
a touch, and has every appearance of a 
much heavier material. Laces, too, are be- 
ing wrought in Persian tinted threads, some 
of metals and gold as well, so that the 
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A® ec ] treat- 

ment of any frock 
that requires net or tulle 
trimmings in plaitings is 
to invest at the start in 
the illusion used for 
bridal veils, which is a 
particularly fine Brussels 
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CHARACTERISTICS 





combine smartness of cut and correctness of style with 

simplicity of execution. They are therefore especially 

adapted for work in the home or for the guidance of less 
experienced dressmakers. 


G “coat in Cur, Yer Simpre to Execurs.—The patterns 


Distinctive anp Apvancep 1n Desicn.—By reason of its ad- 
vance information and accurate forecasts of coming fashions, Vogue's 
influence in shaping the mode in this country is very strong. Its 
pattern department enjoys the full benefit of its exceptional news 
service and its patterns are always cut from the very smartest, 
most distinctive and most advanced designs. 


‘Cor 1 Taree Cotors.—Each pattern, moreover is cut in three 
colors, the lining in brown, the trimmings in green and all other 
parts in straw-colored tissue. These advantages will instantly be 
appreciated by anyone who has ever wrestled with the ordinary 
cheap pattern and incomprehensible instructions. 


PRICES : 


Frat Parrerns, Waists, Sxiats, or Jackets, 50 Cents Eacu. 
Princess Gowns, $1.00.—Waists and Jackets are cut in sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40 bust measure. Skirts in 22, 24, 26, 28 belt measure. 


Pinwep Patrerns. Waists, Sxrats or Jackets, $1.00 Eacni—A 
pinned pattern is half of a gown made in paper. It is the flat pat- 


OF 


VOGUE 


het, just a trifle heavier 
than tulle, but not easily 
torn or frayed. It comes 
two yards wide, and even 
still wider, and is not 
very inexpensive, but the 
wearing qualities insure 
the saving in the long run 
to the purchaser. 


"THE guimpes used with 

many of the smart 
French frocks are either 
of hand-tucked Brussels 
net, the diamdnd mesh 
the favorite, in a small 
size, or else the very 
sheer batistes in white or 
ivory, these last exquisite- 
ly embroidered. Ordinar- 
ily a half-dozen of these 
little guimpes or ch 
ettes are ordered with a 
frock, so that there will 
always be some ready to 
change with, and they are 
finished so as to be de- 
tached and laundered. In 
many instances cuffs or 
undersleeves to match 
can be had also. 





‘THE newest Dutch 

yokes in dresses are 
of chiffon cloth over an 
allover lace, the chiffon fin- 
ished at a lower line than 
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the lace, which therefore shows above for 
two or three inches. This makes a pretty 
gradation of color, for the chiffon, though 
matching the cloth of the gown, pales in 
tone when over white lace, and the lace 
coming next to the throat makes a more, 
becoming contrast than the color would be. 
A narrow satin binding is the usual finish 
for both yokes, and this matches the cloth. 


THE latest girdle for semi-tailored cloth 

gowns, is of the cloth, pin-tucked and 
stitched on flat and fitted very snugly with- 
out a wrinkle; the width a-little over two 
inches and the shape made to graduate to 
the most becoming line for the wearer. 
About three of these wee tucks are allowed 
to this width, or even to a three-inch wide 
belt, and the effect is very good. 


THE wise woman has bought her fur gar- 

ments by this time, as it is prophesied 
by one of our most competent authorities 
that before Christmas prices will have gone 
up from 25 to so per cent. The. newest 
coat is of broadtail reaching to within a 
few inches of the hem of the skirt, the 
fronts of which are rounded and cut away, 
the coat being very narrow in circumfer- 
ence. It is trimmed with heavy soutache 
and lined with a bright violet satin. Mus- 
quash coats,+ which will be- much worn 
on account of their lightness, are chosen 
instead of sealskin. One model has a yoke, 
storm collar and over-sleeves reaching to 
the elbow, of mink; the under ones of the 
musquash being finished at the wrists with 
a fold of black satin. 





tern pinned together, and in some instances tacked with thread, to 
show exactly how the garment is to be put together. It can be taken 
apart and used for cutting or a flat duplicate may be ordered. 


CUT-TO-ORDER-PATTERNS 


For those who desire an individual touch in their gowns, 
Vogue makes a specialty of patterns cut to order from original de- 
signs or from sketches appearing in Vogue or elsewhere. Our 
charges for this class of patterns are relatively low. 


Sxrets, in belt measures from 20 to 36 Bic 2 without foun- 
dation, $2.50; with foundation, $3.00. 

Bopices anp SHort Jackets, in bust measures from 32 to 46, 
without sleeve, $1.50, with sleeve, $2.00. 

Princess Gowns, in bust measures from 32 to 46, with sleeve 
$4.00. 

Harr Lenetru anp Lone Coats, in bust measures from 32 to 46, 
$3.00. 

Cuitpren’s Cuorues (up to 15 years). 
sizes, $2.50; any part of suit, $1.00. 

Note.—We will send a full set of waist-linings and sleeves, iu 
seven sizes, from 32 to 44 bust, cut in heavy paper, for $3.00; or in 
cardboard for $7.00. 


Full suit cut” by age 
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NOVEL EVENING GOWN OF OMBREE CHIFFON, FROM CALLOT 





For “Fashion Descriptions’ and price of pattern see page 72 
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No. 8.—Circular dressing Pry button- 


holed on the edge. ‘attern im 
any bust measure, 50 cents. 


S winter approaches, and the sea- 

A son’s overhauling of the ward- 

robe has to be faced, the wo- 

man who prizes daintiness does 
not overlook the requirements of negligée 
models, but makes an effort to provide 
wrappers and dressing sacks to meet her 
needs; it being a simple matter with a 
little planning and consideration to evolve 
those that are at once pretty and practi- 
cable. Elaboration of trimming should 
never be thought of except by those pos- 
sessed of purses that will stand the drain 
of constant dry cleaning, for freshness is 
the first requisite of this part of one’s out- 
fit. Now, to accomplish this with small ex- 
penditure is merely a matter of choosing 
materials that will go into the tub without 
harm, and come out as good as new. Al- 
batross is, without doubt, the best for all- 
round use, since it tubs splendidly, does 
not shrink, and is durable. French flan- 
nels are a poor choice, as the best of them 
shrink woefully unless washed with great 
care. In any case where albatross is not 
quite warm enough it can be lined in some 
of the silk finish lining materials that also 
wash well, and are very inexpensive. 

One of the best of these linings is known 
as Fashion Silk, a mixture of silk and 
linen, which comes in all colors at 45 
cents, the yard. There is also Banzai, a 
silk and cotton combination that is as light 
in weight as china silk. This is only 25 
cents, and is 27 inches wide. Another is 
known as Lustral, a cotton sateen, not 
heavy, but of a little more substance than 
the others. This costs 35 cents and is a 
yard wide. 

Trimmings must also he washable, and 
should consist either of embroidery in 
mercerized thread, or of lingerie materials 
such as linen batiste or nainsook with not 
much lace at best, and what there is se- 
lected for its wearing qualities. Any of 
the imitation Clunys launder splendidly, as 
do torchon laces, and certain of the Val- 
encienne edgings. Use lace, however, with 
great discretion and as a finish rather than 
as a trimming, since voluminious ruffles 
of it after several washings invariably be- 
gin to look passé unless tediously pulled 
out by hand to keep their mesh in order. 

The originals of the illustrations have 
been chosen from those very recently seen 
in Paris, the French being especially adept 
in the matter of designing negligé garments 
that are at once shapely and simple, and 
which have a distinction that puts them in 
quite a different class from the ordinary 
utilitarian wrappers. 

The long, graceful draping of the first 

is becoming to either slender-or 


by anyone who has a little leisure to spare 
for such embellishments. It consists of 
thickly padded coin spots set between heavy 
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Negligees an Important Feature of a Woman’s Wardrobe—A lbatross 
One of the Best Materials for Their Development—Cordings, ‘Padded 
Coin Spots and Deep Tucks are Inexpensive and Effective Trimmings 


lines. If it is out of the question to do 
this work oneself, it will not be difficult 
to pick up in the shops a substitute in the 
way of machine embroidery by the yard 
that can be set on in the place of the 
other. The back of the gown is cut with 
a bias seam running from the shoulder to 
the hem, and this leaves a little fulness 
that spreads out on either hip. To hold 
this in and fit the sides, there are several 
tucks laid just below the hip over which is 
placed a fancy pocket of the material deep- 
ly pointed at the bottom and embroidered 
all over, with a white cotton fringe hanging 
from the lower edge. The sleeves are 
slit open on the outside almost to the 
shoulder and are filled in with a double 
muslin frill, each with one edge of Cluny, 
about an inch wide. This model is just 
what one needs when sitting in one’s room 
writing or sewing, but is, of course, too 
nice for hacking out as a bath wrapper. 
The second design is a product of a fa- 
mous French house, that is a little too 
dignified to be called a wrapper, though 
its cut is severe and its lines absolutely 
straight up and down. It will answer ad- 
mirably for a simple tea gown, or a home 
dinner gown with the family. Its material, 
a coarse mesh, red cotton voile, is very 
durable and washes splendidly. With it is 
used a coarse imitation crochet lace, though 
real, of course, if one happen to have it 
on hand, or wishes to increase the cost of 


the gown by its purchase, will be just that 
much of an improvement. The whole gar- 
ment is cut from a length of the material 
measuring twice the required length and 
folded half-way with a place for the neck 
cut out at the fold. 

This primitive cut makes the gown, the 
sleeves hanging straight from the neck and 
the trimming added. A lining will, of 
course, be necessary for it, and the cotton 
voile will prove effective over a color in 
one of the mercerized linings that have 
been mentioned. The French are very keen 
on tassel trimmings just now, and there 
they are used to catch in the fullness at 
the hip. The meck and sleeves are edged 
with lace, and a broad band of it is put 
around the bottom. If one wished to cut 
down the cost, however, this last trimming 
might be omitted, and the bottom finished 
with tucks at the hem instead with just 
one narrow row of insertion on a line 
with the knees. There is no opening to 
this model, either back or front, as it is 
quite easy to slip on over the head. 
For those in mourning it is excellently 
carried out in black marquisette, crépe de 
chine, or voile. 

cREéPE DE CHINE WITH NET FRILLS 

Crépe de chine is, in the long run, one 

of the best wearing materials that one can 


select for a wrapper, as it washes well with 
reasonable care, and if chosen in the me- 


dium quality will outlast many cheaper 
fabrics. The third model is made up in 
it and is exceedingly attractive. At the 
waist the fullness which falls straight from 
the ‘shoulder is held in by a fancy silk 
cord, matching the gown in color and tying 
at the front in a loose knot. 

A colored crépe de chine is advised 
rather than a white, as the latter turns 
yellow when washed, but pinks, blues, and 
Nile greens come out beautifully. The 
original feature of the gown is the corded 
sleeves, which are not only pretty, but a 
good variation from the open model. The 
cordings, four in number, run from 
shoulder to cuff, and are made from thick 
cotton cable cord, overlaid with the ma- 
terial. The trimming consists of a very 
pretty, fancy net lace about seven inches 
wide with scarcely any pattern at all, the 
main part being a perfectly plain, good- 
sized mesh with, at the edge, a straight 
band in either dots or a fancy mesh. This 
kind of lace is to be found in the shops, 
and is very smart at present. It is known 
by the name of point d’esprit edging as it 
has hardly enough of a design to come 
under the head of lace. At the front of 
the neck the wrapper is cut in a V deep 
enough to make it becoming, and gives a 
long line from the shoulder. There is a 
lining ®f China silk brought down to the 
waist, which protects the crépe de chine 
from soil. If one elect to have this in a 



































No, 2.—Simple tea gown developed in 
voile and lace. ‘attern in any 
bust measure, $1.50 


No. 3.—Negligée of crépe de chine with 
corded sleeves. Pattern in any 
bust measure, $1.50 


No. 1.—Graceful wropper with effect- 
ive padded coin| spot trimming. 
Pattern, $1.50 
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material that does not wash, some of the 
soft liberty satins are lovely for it, as is 
also charmeuse or a light-weight broad- 
cloth. 


A SEMI-FITTING WRAPPER IN FLANNEL 


In the fourth illustration there is an ex- 
cellent model that is almost shapely enough 
to be called a gown proper, and which 
will serve in many instances for a negligée 
house dress. It has a panel effect, -both 
back and front, finished by a _ loosely- 
stitched edge. This, at the bottom, is 
brought around to form a flounce, the 
lines over the hips being carried down 
into a long point. There is a waist lining 
of cotton material which, in the sleeve, is 
separate, holding a flounce of plaited net. 
The same is to be seen in the collar with 
its soft satin tie at the pointed neck. Both 
button holes and buttons are in satin. To 
make the gown fully practical one should 
leave off these last satin trimmings, and 
also those at the sleeve, using instead the 
material itself, in which case the laundry 
will do no damage, while the bow at the 
neck can be taken off for washing. Al- 
though charming in light colors, this is an 
excellent suggestion for dark serviceable 
shades. 


ALBATROSS WRAPPER WITH LINGERIE TRIM- 
MINGS 


The original of the fifth drawing is 
unique and unusually smart in its treat- 
ment. At a glance it bespeaks its French 
origin, and yet it is so simply made that 
anyone with even half a talent for home 
dressmaking can reproduce it. The ma- 
terial is a light-blue albatross, the trimming 
being of. striped dimity with fetching lit- 
tle cotton balls as finish, not a bit of lace 
or insertion in the entire gown. This 
trimming buttons on to the wrapper itself, 
as I shall explain, and can be taken off 
readily if the two are washed separately. 
The wide sailor collar of albatross ex- 
tends an inch or two over the top of the 
shoulder toward the front. In this are 
worked by hand buttonholes to fit crochet 
buttons that are attached to the top of 
the muslin scarf, which from thjs point 
draws down over the bust in soft folds. 


Where the two scarfs cross at the waist 
line, one slips through the other by means 
of a large buttonholed slit, the gnds show- 
ing the dangling crochet balls.” The cuff 
carries out this idea by means of the dim- 
ity drawn round it, the ends crossing at 
the outside of the elbow. This is tacked at 
the upper side of the cuff, with a foundation 
cuff of cambric which, on the edge, has 
loops to pass over buttons sewn on the 
sleeves. This idea is attractive, not only 
in the materials mentioned, but also for 
silk or satin wrappers with fine handker- 
chief linen in the neck and sleeve acces- 
sories. When the hot weather comes round 
again one should not fail to copy it in 
white striped madras with plain muslin 
for the trimming. I have seen nothing 
smarter or more original in a long while. 


DARK COLORED WRAPPER 


For certain uses there is nothing that 
takes the place of a dressing gown in some 
dark color. This, with lingerie sleeve and 
neck piece may be kept just as immaculate 
as a wrapper that goes entirely into the 
tub, therefore, there is no objection to it 
on the score of cleanliness, while its prac- 
ticality speaks for itself. Beside the many 
home uses to which such a garment may 
be put it is almost indispensable for 
steamer wear, or for long train journeys, 
and there is a certain smartness in some 
of the models that gives them much more 
distinction for this kind of garment than 
more frivolous tones. Dark blue, or royal 
purplé with white trimmings, are either of 
them splendid. The sixth sketch gives the 
kind of design to be chosen in this case, 
and I should advise a smooth finished 
fabric, such as henrietta cloth or broad- 
cloth, something that will not catch and 
hold dust. Across the yoke, on the inside, 
there should be a lining of white muslin 
or China silk tacked in only, so that it 
can be taken out to be washed. The 
square collar with a bit of lace edging may 
be embroidered by hand, or made from an 
all-over embroidered batiste, which is al- 
most equally effective. In many cases it 
is desirable to have this wrapper with a 
long sleeve, and a separate one is given 
at the side, which is to be tacked in at 


the shoulder beneath the cape sleeve. This 
has a turn-back cuff matching the collar. 
The lingerie accessories should be care- 
fully finished with a small fold og hem at 


the edges where they are put in; this will 
save labor and make them always neat 
when taken out or put back, as there are 
no loose edges to be arranged at cach 
sewing. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE MATINEE 


The lovely lingerie dressing sack shown in 
illustration No. 7 is not only an exquisite 
piece of work, but it is an entirely origi- 
nal design. The long lines coming down 
well below the waist make it superior to 
most of the models of the season, which, 
as a rule, are short, bobby little affairs 
that cut off the figure. Although this is 
elaborate it is a delightful piece of work 
if one wishes to copy it. The material is 
a ‘fine Swiss with large and small dots 
embroidered by hand, and a scalloping on 
the outer edge. There is a seam down the 
middle back, either side being an entire 
piece meeting at this joining. On the 
edge there is a two-inch Valencienne at- 
tached to an organdie ruffle. Between this 
and the scalloping there is a piece of lace 
which is laid under the buttonholing and 
cut out beneath it. On the top of the 
shoulders there are twenty-one smal} tucks. 
Both back and front the neck is cut square 
with a long, deep yoke of lace motifs 
joined together by tuckings of the mate- 
rial. Directly against the neck there is a 
flat arrangement of lace, and lace continues 
down each side below the knots of ribbon. 
The scarf gives one deep point in the 
back and one in the front, though this is 
divided to make the opening. The lin- 
gerie is mounted on a lining of China silk, 
edged with Valenciennes to match the out- 
side, and tacked to it at intervals. This is 
cut like the muslin, in two pieces, seamed 
together at the middle back, and at the top 
it has a V put in to broaden it at the 
yoke, Two small tucks run half-way 
across the lining at each shoulder. Sleeves 
are formed by a cunning arrangement of 
ribbons an inch wide which, fastened to 
the lining by rosettes, are crossed and 
fastened to give space for the arm, with 






































No, 4-—Exceilent model for a negligée 
use dress. Pattern in any 
bust measure, $1.50 





No. 6.—Room gown of henrietta with 
lingerie collar and cuffs, Pattern 

in any ‘bust measure $1.50 
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No. 5.—Albatross 
with striped Jimity eee. cotton 
bal.s. Pattern, $1.80 
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No, 7.—Becoming dressing. sack giving 
long lines to the figure. Pattern 
in any bust measure 50 cents. 


loose rosettes hanging. The same idea 
could be carried out in a flannel materiel 
merely scalloped at the edge or bound 
with ribbon. It is very graceful. 


ROUND DRESSING SACKS 


Of all models, the easiest to make one-* 
self is that which has a circle for its pat- 
tern slit up one side to the middle, with 
the edges caught together for a sleeve. 
The eighth sketch illustrates one of these 
in Nile green henrietta cloth bordered 
with buttonholing. It is excellent in 
handkerchief linen or organdie with a 
lining of China silk underneath, or one 
may make it of albatross doubled with 
China silk with a wash taffeta ribbon as 
edging. Though not so gracefule as a 
longer garment, it is practical as a combing 
sack 

CARE OF OLD SHOES 


As a change from summer to winter a 
word is timely on the subject of foot 
wear left over from last season. Many 
women who flatter themselves that they are 
economical, through carelessness, allow 
quite a leakage in their expenditure for 
shoes. We take it for granted that, in the 
first place, you have been wise enough to 
buy few shoes of good make and quality 
rather than a quantity of poor ones. Given 
good shoes to start with never overlook 
the possibility of repairs, to bring these 
into shape. Often shoes are discarded 
merely because, for want of a little at- 
tention, they look depressingly shabby and 

ess. Re-soling is now done so per- 
fectly that is it hardly discernible, and if 
one pays seven or eight dollars for a pair 
of boots, and can have them satisfactorily 
done over for three dollars and, a_ half, 
it is certainly worth while. With new half- 
soles, the heels tapped, the back seams 
looked to, if these have burst, and a good 
rubbing down and polishing, one will find 
that many an old pair will turn out to be 
far more presentable than one had thought. 


.Tan boots, badly scratched, may be oiled 


and varnished for rainy-day use, 





Note.—In order to make the “Smart 
Fashions for Limited Incomes” department 
of greatest practical value to the woman of 
restricted means, Vogue will hereafter cut 
the patterns. of models published under this 

at the special price of $1 for a 
separate skirt, jacket or bodice; $2 for a 
long coat, whole suit or gown. When or- 
dering these special patterns state the page 
ban ee of issue in which they are pub- 
ished. 
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HEATRE - GOING 
New York had but 
barely caught its 


breath after the 
opening deluge of premiers 
before a second dramatic 
cloudburst occurred. The final 
week in August brought forward most of 
the new productions—to change the figure 
—and of al] these but two bid strongly for 
exceptional popular interest or reasonably 
enduring worth. An odd coincidence is the 
fact that the authors of the two real suc- 
cesses are husband and wife—Edgar Selwyn 


and Margaret Mayo, who wrote, respec- 
tively, “The Country Boy” and “Baby 
Mine.” 


For the moment our chief concern cen- 
ters in “The Country Boy,” which is a 
remarkably well made play in addition to 
being one that will appeal strongly to the 
average theatre-patron. Mr. Selwyn gave 
a glimpse of his equipment as a dramatic 
writer when “Pierre of the Plains” was 
produced at the Hudson Theatre two sea- 
sons ago, but this time he proved even 
more fortunate—or keener of discernment 
—in selecting a story that might fit into 
the everyday life of innumerable persons. 
Mr. Selwyn has not only gone into actual 
occurrences for his material but has pre- 
served its flavor by putting into the mouths 
of his characters dialogue that seems real. 
The progress of events, also, is consistent 


EPIGRAMS FROM 
“THE COUNTRY BOY” 


A man isn’t a failure until he admits it 
himself. 





Success is a process of elimination 





When a man has found out what he 
doesn’t want and what he can’t do, he has 
found himself. 

In running a newspaper, you eliminate 
personal element. Nothing is recognized 
but news. 


and dramatically effective with a conclusion 
that could scarcely be more realistic had it 
happened outside rather than within the 
theatre. Al! of which must be gratifying 
to the author who has succeeded in creat- 
ing a play very like Winchel Smith’s “The 
Fortune Hunter,” though neither of these 
plays resembles the other further than in 
general classification. 

“The Country Boy” is of that class of 
plays’ that gives one a glow of satisfaction, 
about the middle of the first act, for the 
fine future that promises. By 
the time the second curtain 
has fallen the production is 
pronounced a “hit and the 
cast irreproachable, while the 
end of affairs leaves the spec- 
tators in very much the same 
position as the hungry man 
trying to dict—satisfied to 
the point of a desire for 
more. All this, mind you, 
without the assistance of any 
stars, for so well does each 
member of the company in 
the important f6les play that 
one person, on leaving the 
Liberty Theatre the opening 
night, said: “They appear to 
be living their own lives.” 

Mr. Selwyn has utilized 
for play purposes’ a portion 
of mature by no means novel 
setting the village failure 
in the midst of New York 
to battle with all the city 
forces fof himself and the 
girl he loves. While we are 
i to quarrel with 


a mistaken. notion that rural 
communities furnish the best 
moral soil in to culti- 
vate the desire reforma- 
tion, for he brings the coun- 
try boy home when the latter 
has admitted defeat after a 
few feeble struggles that win 
mo sympathy from the audi- 
ence. But then, wasn’t it 
William Wordsworth who 
strove so long and so unsuc- 
cessfully to establish the very 
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Season Upon Us in Earnest—Only Three Plays Above the Ordinary— 
‘“The Country Boy,” ‘‘Baby Mine’ and ‘‘ Madame Sherry” Deserve Long 
Life—A Hippodrome Triumph—Recital Season an Unusually Heavy One 
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same proposition? Ais ci 

To be honest, Tom a 
Wilson is one of those 
“ brash ” 


youngsters, 34 
minus character and ee | 
most of the other i 
essentials that go to é 
make up men of ac- bY 
tion who do not 4 
“quit.” And _ that bt 
helps the play, dis- 34 
tinctly, because the os 
author has declined, & 


for the sake of real- 
ism, to idealize the 
character. Young 
Wilson reaches New 
York, glowingly con- 
fident that, after 
working in the rail- 
road office of the 
friend of the family 
for a short time, he 
will secure “some- 
thing big,” to quote 
his own words. He 
has had an_ under- 
Standing with Jane 
Belknap that he shall 
“make good” within 
six months and then 
return to Fairview to 
claim her. 

But 7om easily suc- 
cumbs to the lures of 
the city and the fas- 
cinations of a show 
girl, who plays on his 
susceptibilities to a 
point that results in 
his awakening to the 
truth— that she is 
everything other than 
he has believed. Here 
the play takes a seri- 


ous tone, departing 
sharply from the com- 
edy that had appar- 


ently taken firm root 

when the second act showed the dining- 
room of a cheap boarding-house, filled with 
types found at every turn in America’s 
largest city. 

During this act Mr. Selwyn has followed 
the lead of Eugene Walter in “The Easiest 
Way,” depicting a generous slice from a 
side of life that is not of the pleasantest. 
However, in “The Country Boy” there is 





Copyright 1910, by Charles Frohman 
Miss Julia James in “Our Miss Gibbs” 
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if any, of the 
coarse brutality that 
enveloped Mr. Wal- 
ter’s play, though 
much of what hap- 
pens is slangy and 
some of it raucous. 

There is shown the 
corpulent and flinty 
landlady whose hobby 
consists in turning out 
every burning gas jet 
within reach of her 
pudgy hand, an im- 
pecunious and_ pessi- 
mistic newspaperman 
past the forty-year 
mark whose perpetual 
ill-humor covers a fine 
heart, a Jewish the- 
atre ticket speculator 
with a complete assort- 
ment of Broadway 
phraseology, the show- 
girl, the cheap travel- 
ing salesman and his 
correspondingly cheap 
wife, the star boarder 
in the_person of a bar- 
ber with a foreign 
accent, and the anti- 
quated woman labor- 
ing under the delu- 
sion that she can sing. 

Despite the occa- 
sional grating portions 
of the scene in which 
they appear at the 
dinner.-table these 
characters furnish 
considerable laughter 
by their conversation. 
The serious turn of 
affairs comes when 
Jane Beiknap and her 
father call to see Tom 
Wilson, now out of a 
position, and tell him 
that his attentions to 
Amy Leroy eliminate him as a suitor for 
Jane's hand. 

The third act—the strongest dramatically 
—finds Wilson lodged for the night in the 
shabby boarding-house parlor, after his 
fourth move from one room to another, 
and standing on the brink of eviction. Tom 
receives a letter from his mother, reporting 
Jane’s engagement to another, and—after 


little, 





Lowise Stickney in her equine novelty act at the New York Hippodrome 
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breaking with the show-girl, 
who has shown herself in her 
true colors—in his weakness, 
decides to destroy himself. 
But Merkle, the newspaper- 
man, wanders from his quar- 
ters adjoining the parlor and 
his quick eye notes the gas-tube arranged 
over Wilson’s bed. 

The naturally difficult scene that ensues 
is admirably built by Mr. Selwyn and as 
admirably played by Robert McWade, Jr., 
and Forrest Winart in the respective réles 
of Merkie and Wilson. Adroitly, Merkle 
declares his conviction that, with his future 
behind him and rheumatic pains intolerable, 
life holds nothing further and says good- 
night and good-bye, in case Wilson should 
not see him again. 

This arouses the country boy, who paints 
a glowing picture of all the things Merkle 
has to live for, and wrings a promise that 
the newspaperman will put out of his mind 
all thought of any rash act. Then Merkle’s 
opportunity arrives and before he has fin- 
ished Wilson is pledged to return with his 
friend to Fairview to start the newspaper 
that it is found the town needs. 

Had the author chosen he might have 
ended his play at this point, for the climax 


is stirring, logical and rings true. But 
though subsequent events-—which take 
Merkle, Wilson and Joe Weinstein, the 


ticket speculator, te Fairview on the money 
EPIGRAMS FROM 
* THE, COMMUTERS” 


Any woman who takes the 7:46 A. M. 
train doesn’t care what any man looks like. 





I hate a man to be funny in the morning. 
The next time you see Mr. Fletcher just tell 
him for me that women would rather sit up 
with their husbands than for them, 





I’m a patient woman, but I’ve seen the 
time when Hetty’s father came home, and 
I was so glad to see him I could have 
slaughtered him. 


the latter has won at the roulette table— 
are, truthfully speaking, anti-climacteric, it 
is probable that in real life what is shown 
in the play would actually have happened. 

At any rate the final summing-up wit- 
nesses the departure from Fairview of 
Weinstein for his beloved Broadway on the 
profits of the newspaper’s first four months, 
and leaves Merkle and Wilson equal part- 
ners in the sheet and the latter reconciled 
to Jane Belknap, after it has been decided 
not to print the story of her father’s ac- 
tivities in a questionable real- 
estate transaction. 

Robert McWade, Forrest 
Winant and Arthur Shaw, as 
Fred Merkie, Tom Wilson 
and Joe Weinstein, played 
with an effectiveness that 
would have been hard to sur- 
pass, though the last men- 
tioned bore no facial resem- 
blance to the race he was 
supposed to represent. The 
honors went to Mr. McWade 
for the sympathy with which 
he invested his réle and a 
sureness of dramatic touch 
that met with almost instant 
and surely appreciative recog- 
nition by the audience, 

_ Mr. Winant, in his first 
big opportunity of a_ brief 
career, managed at the last 
to remove some of the dis- 
like for the character created 
during the earlier scenes, 
emerging from his ordeal 
with success. Mrs. Stuart 
Robson, as Mrs. Bannan, the 
landlady; Miss Willette Ker- 
shaw, in the part of Amy 
Leroy; Miss Edith Lyle, who ' 
played Jane Belknap; Caro- 
lyn Roberts, who imperson- 
ated Miss Dunstan, the em- 
bryo prima donna, and Miss 
Lois Clark, as Mrs. Wilson, 
Tom’s mother, performed 
their tasks with distinct 
credit, which was true, more- 


over, of the others assum- 
ing réles ‘of lesser import- 
ance. 
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Miss Willette Kershaw and Forrest Winant in Act. III, 


The Country Boy” 


“BABY MINE” 


T is considered questionable taste 
I to seize, for farcical exploitation, 
a subject that the American peo- 
ple have surrounded with the 
deepest respect, but “Baby Mine,” now 
appearing at Daly’s Theatre, is none the 
less a popular success despite the fact that 
it violates these properties, if not ethics. 
The trailing about the stage of incidents 
bearing upon the palming-off of an adopted 
infant upon a husband who believes it to 
be his own might well be most unpleasant, 
to say the least, and yet “Baby Mine” has 
scored a success such as has come to no 
other play of its variety in many a month. 
The idea is one that, less delicately handled, 
might be far more than unfortunate—as it 
is, we might term it only “potentially” un- 
fortunate. 

The events of the three acts of Margaret 
Mayo’s play are built upon an astounding 
news-story, appearing within the past year, 
to the effect that several thousands of Chi- 
cago husbands are bestowing paternal affec- 


Florence Nash, Gertrude’ Quin 
at N 


in “Miss Patsy,” 








tion upon a similar num- 
ber of children which are 
not—contrary to their 
supposition — their own. 
It is to be hoped—as is 
probably the case—that 
the facts have been gross- 
ly exaggerated» 

The action of the farce 
begins after a quarrel be- 
tween a young husband 
and his wife, caused by 
the latter’s acceptance of 
the attention of other 
men and the untruths she 
utters concerning them. 
This time she has lunched 
with an unknown man, 
and the husband, infuri- 
ated because his accusa- 
tion is met with the cus- 
tomary denials, quits his 
home in anger and de- 
parts for another city. 

The wife, though a silly 
young person, loves her 
husband and in her de- 
sire to win him back, con- 
sents to the suggestion 
made by her best woman 
friend that a baby be se- 
cured from a Foundling 
Home and the absent one 
notified to return to be- 
hold his son and heir. 
The best friend, Mrs. 
Jinks, promptly. enlists 
her husband, Jimmy, as 
an accomplice, and act 
two opens in the boudoir 
of the young wife, who 
presently makes herself 
ready to receive the mite 
of humanity that Jimmy 
is vainly trying to secure from his friend, 
the superintendent of the “Home.” 

Arriving before the baby has been se- 
cured, the young husband is informed that 
Jimmy has “taken it out for some air.” 
Prevailing upon the husband to go into an- 
other room, the wife and her friend fran- 
tically telephone the absent Jimmy to 
“hurry,” but the mother of the infant with 
whom arrangements have been made 
changes her mind, with the result that her 
child is kidrapped from under her very 
eyes. 

The rest of the farce is a mixture of in- 
fants, angry parents seeking their off- 
spring, police officers secured by the hus- 
band to protect his home against alleged 
kidnappers and indescribable antics on the 
part of those figuring in the deception. It 
culminates with the truth being made 
known, prefaced by the young wife’s re- 
mark, “Now if you will only let me I will 
tell you the real truth!” 

Walter Jones, as the much-bossed Jimmy 
Jinks, captured the honors of the perform» 
ance and proved himself a finished farceur 
of whom much may be 
expected in the future. 
Ivy Trautman was excel- 
lent as Mrs. Jinks, and 
Ernest Glendenning, in 
the réle of the deceived 
husband, played with nat- 
uralness and considerable 
skill. Marguerite Clark, 
previously identified with 
musical comedy, made the 
wife unnecessarily com- 
mon and in other ways 
contrived to mar rather 
than to make matters. 
There is no denying the 
success of “Baby Mine,” 
either as productive of 
keen amusement or as in- 
dicative of Margaret 
Mayo’s continued ability 
to write. 


‘““MADAME 
SHERRY” 


NE of the most 
entertaining 
musical com- 


edies that has 
been heard in a long time 
is “Madame Sherry,” 
which, from present ap- 
pearances, will reign at 
the New Amsterdam The- 
atre for mony months to 
come. Reaching New 
York from London . by 
way of Chicago, this new- 
est work of its kind re- 
veals charms as refresh- 
ing as they are different. 
There are no rows of 
young women figuring as 


chorus members and en- 
deavoring to make smart 
appearances in frocks of 
the latest design, and no 
young men fidgeting with 
self-consciousness. 

“Madame Sherry” has 
been made over from the 
London affair George Ed- 
wardes adapted from a 
French vaudeville, and it 
is exceedingly palatable. 
The music, by Karl 
Hoschna, is not only the 
most noteworthy this com- 
poser has written but it 
is melodious, catchy and 
of a quality rather above 
that customarily found in 
such undertakings. The 
opening number, ‘“Aes- 
thetic Dancing,” has a 
swing destined to make 
it a favorite with all who 
are fond of popular music, 
and there are others that 
should find almost equal 
approval. 

Lina Abarbanell, one 
of the most skillful sing- 
ers now in musical com- 
edy, makes a piquant and 
tuneful Yvonne Sherry, 
but for her own sake she 
should discard the little 
tricks of voice that re- 
mind one of Anna Held. 
Ralph Herz manages to 
capture all of the honors 
due a comedian, and in 
the réle of Theophilus 
Sherry, a millionaire con- 
noisseur of Greek art, 
contributes much to a 
performance notable for the general excel- 
lence of all concerned—but one. 

There is an attractive young singer in 
the person of Frances Demarest, who dis- 
plays a voice of uncommon quality te her 
distinct advantage in the part of an actress, 
Lulu. Dorothy Jardan, an unusually-clever 


*Young*woman, pleases in the réle of Pepeta, 


a dashing senorita; the always agile Ig- 
nacio Martinetti derives some humor from 
the character of a janitor, Phillippe; and 
Elizabeth Murray, formerly identified with 
vaudevi “Madame Sherry” appears 
as Phillippe’s wife, Catherine, housekeeper 
to Edward Sherry. : 

The one princi; o does not measure 
up to the standard jates is Jack 
Gardner. He strug h the réle of 
Edward Sherry, bachelor, who is finally re- 
lieved from his unpleasant position, bor- 
dering on bankruptcy, by the appearance of 
his uncle, who finally consents to the 
nephew’s marriage to his niece, Yvonne, 
after sundry matters are straightened re- 
lating to the supposed marriage uf Edward. 

The three acts show Edward Sherry’s 
music studio im Manhat- 
tan, the saloon of the 
yacht “Yvonne,” in New 
York harbor, and the 
after-deck of the boat off 
Coney Island. There is 
one line in Otto Hauer- 
bach’s book that will be 
on thousands of lips be- 
fore many days have 
passed—‘“‘Why, I’m sur- 
prised.” As Ralph Herz 
utters it it is worth hear- 
ing, as is the entire pro- 
duction. “ Madame 
Sherry” is an unqualified 
success. 


“OUR 
MISS GIBBS”’ 


br UR Miss Gibbs,” 
O the first of the 
London musi- 

cal comedies 

which Charles Frohman 
has given to New York 
this season is not likely, 
in its present form, to at- 
tract much notice of 
favorable character. Given 
for the first time in this 
country at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre a few 
evenings ago, it moved 
steadily from dullness to 
worse until, at the end, 
few were sorry ‘that: the 
last curtain had dropped. 
Ivan Carylbarid Lionel 
Monckton, who- wrote: the 
music, failed’ to: approach 
the standatd they: set for: 
themselves igr*The. Ar- 





Marguerite Ciark and Walter Jones in “Baby Mine,” by 
Margaret Mayo 


cadians,” and the book of James T. Tanner 
was neither amusing, enspiriting or enter- 
taining. As for the principals, while a few 
proved clever, the opportunities alloted 
them were seldom of the best. 

The rather thin story concerns a London 
shop girl who wins the love of an English 
nobleman masquerading as a bank clerk, 
and the specialties introduced to help it 
were place and consisted purely of 
incidents contributed by an American con- 
fidence person, an amateur Raffles of Brit- 
ish accent, a Yorkshire countryman with the 
alleged Yorkshire dialect and a young 
Scotch woman who employed the twist of 
her native language when she was not toy- 
ing With that of the French. 

Pauline Chase, who undertook the réle 
of Miss Gibbs, made her reappearance on 
the American stage after an absence of sev- 
eral years and, unfortunately, failed to 
create an impression in any way commend- 
able. Miss Chase has a small voice that 
can scarcely be heard when she vainly tries 
to sing; she cannot dance and her person- 
ality did not appear to find special favor 
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Edith Taliaferro and Marie L. Day in “Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm,” to be seen at the Liberty in October 





everything ends happily. 
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with cn audience that remained unimpressed 
even when she offered a “pink pajamas” 
song. It was an unsuccessful endeavor to 
utilize a populasity won some time since. 
Jean Alw,n, as Madame Jeanne, a mod- 
iste who finally proved to be Scotch and 
not French; Bert Leslie, as Slithers, the 
American who lived by his wits arid de- 
lighted in’ the use of slang; Fred Wright, 
in the character of Timothy Gibbs, the 
Yorkshireman; Gertrude Vanderbilt, Er- 
nest Lambert and Julia James did the best 
work of the performance. The strange part 
of it all was that not a single member of 
the company had voice sufficient to give a 
coherent idea of any melody in the score. 
We were as sorry for the music of “Our 
Miss Gibbs” as for the production itself. 


“THE UPSTART” 


LOUNDERING in the sea of its 
own verbosity, “The Upstart” 
started on a stormy dramatic 
voyage at Maxine Elliott’s The- 

atre a few evenings ago. Unfortunately, 
Mr) "Tom Barry has overlooked the element 
essential to works for the theatre—action. 
Words in plenty and sermons until one 
cannot rest are plentiful in “The Upstart,” 
but there is little elsé. 

With such a handicap even the finest 
theories extant and the greatest company 
of players possible to assemble could not 
save the situation. The idea is based on 
a young man’s endeavors to rectify the 
divorce evil by applying certain theories— 
that he believes will work out—to the fam- 
ily with which he has gone to live. 

The clergyman has ‘drifted away from 
his temperamental and pretty wife, owing 
to his devotion to pastoral duties and the 
practice of certain habits which he failed 
to reveal before his marriage. It is not 
astonishing, in view of this, to discover 
the wife arranging to elope with the chauf- 
feur, in which the “upstart”—to prove that 
his theories are correct—assists. 

But the unexpected happens, and the 
Rev. James Mitchell and his father, Judge 
Mitchell, pursue the runaway couple, pre 
vail on Mrs. Mitchell to return fo her right- 
ful home, leaving Coventry Petmore to 
wonder at the strangeness of theories and 
the queerness of people generally. 

John Westley was capitally realistic as 
the impudent upstart, Coventry Petmore, 
while David Glassford, as the rather ob- 
tuse clergyman, unable to see the love 
needs of his wife, and George Woodward, 
as Judge Mitchell, singled out by the up- 
start as a special enemy of society, were 
admirable. Miss Jane Cowl looked well 
and wore some smart gowns as Beatrice 
Mitchell. 


“MISS PATSY"’ 


Ts Mr. Sewell Collins is a bright 
young man was attested by his 
sketch, “Asleep at the Switch’’; 

indeed, it was one of the few 
really clever skits we have seen in vaude- 
ville, but he appears not to have been as 
fortunate in “Miss Patsy,” now installed at 
Nazimova’s Thirty-ninth Street Theatre. 
While there are some bright lines in the 
farce, it is often unnecessarily rough, a 
quality accentuated by the vociferous man- 
ner in which Miss Gertrude Quinlan plays 
the title réle. 

The action hovers about Annapolis (‘for 
want of a better place,” says the pro- 
gramme) and concerns the leading woman 
of a dramatic stock company, playing there, 
and her faithful attendant, Miss Patsy, who 
fills*every possible menial duty to her ad- 
mired one, besides acting as a sort of pro- 
tector. During a portion of the opening 
act almost everyone that appears writes a 
play. Afterward, when numerous incidents 
involve naval and theatrical people, the 
leading woman marries the right man and 


Lawrence Wheat, Florence Nash and 
Hardee Kirkland are the naval folk, Dor- 


| othy Tennant (as Helen Burreille, whom 
| Miss Patsy waits upon), Adeline Dunlap, 


| 


Jennie Lamont, Dan Mason and Frank Dee, 
the theatre personages, and Robert Kelly 
and Joseph Greybill the ordinary people. 


THE HIPPODROME 


HOSE who delight in productions 
of ample length, unmatched 
variety, and spectacular effects 
replete with glowing colors, 

should not miss the newest Hippodrome 
performance, for it surpasses anything ever 
given there before. It is difficult to imag- 
ine the Hippodrome producers excelling pre- 
vious novelties, but they undoubtedly have. 
Better still, the present colossal affair shows 


a general improvement in taste of setting. 

“The Ballet of Niagara” is one of the 
most stunning stage-pictures the eye has 
yet beheld and is realistic in the extreme. 
The scenic reproduction of the falls with 
the effect of the water pouring down into 
the lower basin—produced with cleverly 
worked lights—drew a storm of azplause 
from the six thousand that sweltered for 
three hours and a half at the Labor Day 
matinee. 

The ballet, itself, was altogether unique. 
Indian maidens and braves proved most 








the services of Mlle. Albertina Rausch ard 
the entire ballet corps, was admirably done 
and equalled the best efforts of the sort 
seen anywhere in Europe. 

Before all this, the opening section, desig- 
nated as “The Interrationai Cup,” brought 
forth a melodramatic spectacle in eight 
scenes throughout which there moved a 
Story carrying a love theme, an aeroplane 
flight, a fight for the possession of a wire- 
less receiving station, the rescue of a 
wrecked steamer’s crew off the Jersey coast, 
and a yacht race showing the contestants 


Lina Abarbanell as Yvonne Sherry and Jack Gardner as Edward Sherry in the musi- 
cal comedy, “Madame Sherry” 


picturesque figures in their costumes of 
brown, with blue, gold and red tones form- 
ing a color scheme different from any other 
heretofore pr d at the h amuse- 
ment house. The dancing, which enlisted 
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HE action taken by men handling 
the Ohio Valley Exposition— 
that of placing with an Amer- 
ican citizen an “order” for an 

opera, and recently producing it at Cincin- 
nati—is most praiseworthy. It means much 
for the cause of music in this country, be- 
cause a precedent has been established that 
is certain to react to the advantage of the 
American composer. 

“Paoletta,” the title of the new work, 
received its premier the evening of August 
2gth, with Bernice de Pasquali, sopraro; 
David Bispham, baritone; Humbird Duffy, 
tenor, and Cecelia Hoffman, soprano, in the 
réles of chief importance. Pietro Florida, 
a resident of Cinci ti, wrote the music, 
and Paul Jones, of the same city, the book. 








under full spread of canvas. The whole 
was concluded with a patriotic demonstra- 
tion in which pseudo-West Point cadets fig- 
ured in an episode uniting North and 
(Continued on page 68.) 
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In the absence of P ate op 
uncolored by local pride, it is, at the mo- 
ment, difficult to obtain authoritative infor- 
mation concerning the merit of the opera. 
Perhaps New York wili have an opportun- 
ity to judge for itself through an actual 
presentation of “Paoletta” before the sea- 
son is closed. 

The story is based on the efforts of 
Gomarez (sung by Mr. Bispham), a necro- 
mancer, to win the love of Paoletta (Mme. 
de Pasquali), daughter of the King of Cas- 
tile, from Don Pedro (Mr. Duffy). A 
sacred mirror that sheds a yellow light of 
strange power figures in several of the im- 
portant scenes of the opera, which is sup- 
posed to take place during a period of war- 
fare between the realms of Castile and 
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Aragon, truly a romantic enough setting. 

It bas the usual ending of triumphant 
virtue with Paoletta and Don Pedro re- 
united after the latter’s banishment from 
the kingdom, and Gomarez atoning for his 
treachery through death. Inasmuch as 
neither the subject nor the composer may 
be classified as typically American, it is 
impossible to claim as much for the under- 
taking as we should like. But the enter- 
prise of those concerned in the affair is 
unusual and, undoubtedly, marks a point 
in the progress of our musical development. 

Mme. de Pasquali is a reliable operatic 
soprano of fair, though not great ability, 
who may be heard during the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on off nights. 
She. is said to have scored decisively in 
the title rélé. Mr. Bispham’s best singing 
days are long since past, but he is a fin- 
ished musician with a dramatic equipment 
that few singers of togay possess. The 
remaining members of the organization that 
sang “Paoletta” are of ordinary ability 
only. 

The choral singing was done by 130 mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati May Festival forces, 
which means that it was, in all probability, 
excellently performed. Ben Teal, who has 
heretofore figured chiefly in the staging of 
musical comedies and extravaganzas, di- 
rected the production, and it is said to have 
cost—including the sums paid for the com- 
position—over $50,000. 


Before another thirty days have passed 
New York, and the rest of the country, 
will be deluged with the opening concerts 
of a season the busiest ever known. The 
New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, the Russian Symphony, the 
Volpe Symphony, the Boston, Theodore 
Thomas, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Altoona symphony or- 
chestras are all nearing the respective dates 
that mark their formal openings. 

The string organizations, of which the 
Kneisel Quartet, the Flonzaley Quartet, the 
Oliye Mead Quartet and the Ludwig Marum 
Quartet are representative, will soon be 
heard in their initial programmes of the 
season, as well as other small organizations 
formed solely to present chamber music 
in. other forms than those belonging ex- 
clusively to the quartet. 

The September success of the Worcester 
Music Festival has given an impetus to 
choral singing, and already rehearsals of 
the leading societies throughout the country 
are in progress for the opening concerts 
that will take place in late November and 
December. 

The concert and recital openings have 
already begun with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
leading the early beginners. Johanna Gad- 
ski starts her tour at Toronto October 6th, 
with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, and 
three days later will be heard in Chicago. 
Her itinerary takes her as far as the Pa- 
cific coast and will include many of the 
principal cities of the United States before 
her appearance in opera at the Metrepolitan. 

Mme. Frances Alda is another opera 
singer who will be heard in concert during 
the coming fall and winter, Loudon Charl- 
ton having charge of her engagements as 
he has of Mme. Gadski’s.5 Mme. Melba 
Starts her American concert tour this month 
and so, too, does Alessandro Bonci, who is 
under the concert direction of Hansel and 
Jones. M. H. Hansen announces Ferruccio 
Busoi, the pianist, as one of the season’s 
celebrities, and Bernice de Pasquali, Boris 
Hambourg. ‘cellist, a newcomer to this 
country; Dalton-Baker, the English bari- 
tone, who -has never sung here before; 
Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, who 
makes his début very soon, and John Dunn, 
acclaimed as England’s greatest violinist. 

Mario Sammarco, leading baritone of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company; Rita For- 
nia, soprano of the Metropolitan forces; 
Xaver Scharwenka, the Russian composer- 
pianist, who has not played here in many 
years; Liza Lehmann, Joseph Malkin, 
‘cellist, and Alexander Heinemann, — the 
German baritone, are to be managed by 
R. E. Johnston. 

Eugene Kuester will have charge of the 
American tour of the great baritone, Mar- 
cus Kellermann; Anna Otten a young 
violiniste who has just returned from 
triumphs won in Vienna and Rerlin; Jennie 
Norelli, the operatic ‘soprano; Elfriede 
Stoffregen, a German pianiste, who has not 
toured the United States in five seasons, 
and Edward Bonhote, a young English bari- 
tone. 

These are only a few of the many singers 
and instrumentalists who will strive for su- 
premacy during the next eight months. It 
bids fair to develop into a struggle in which 
only the fittest will survive, far never was 
the competition keener. 3 
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Finest Quality Furs 


. Guaranteed by the Maker 













YOU Get Everything that you find in other furs plus 
the maker’s guarantee of quality, workmanship, 
fit and satisfaction. 
ALBRECHT FURS are made from raw skins bought 
direct from trappers and made up in the clean, airy, 
ALBRECHT workrooms. ALBRECHT FURS have 
been made at Saint. Paul, Minnesota, the gateway of the 
American fur country, for over half a century. 
All are fresh, selected skins and latest styles. Furs are 
sent on approval to responsible persons. Fit and satis- 
faction positively guaranteed or money refunded. 


Albrecht Furs 


are genuine; made from whole skins by workmen of 
life-long experience. We do not make or sell cheap, 
unreliable furs. 





Illustration (reduced from catalog) shows Albrecht 
1910 Model Russian Pony Gibson Coat, Price Only 
52 inches long. In ordering, send bust $145.00 
measure and waist length, height and weight. 











Hundreds of other attractive Fur Garments, ;Neckwear 
and Muffs; photographs in colors, direct from the furs; 
how to take simple measurements at home; valuable 
information about furs, given in 


The Albrecht Fur Catalog No. 15 
60 Pages; Sent for 4 Cents in Stamps 


Ask for book of testimonials from every state. Order now; 

| have your pick of complete assortment and avoid delay in 

delivery of your furs. We refer to any bank or business 
house in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 


E. Albrecht & Son £stablished 1855 


6th and Minnesota Sts., Station F., Saint Paul; Minn. _ 
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THERMOS 


A Dally Need 


Not An Occasional 
Luxury 


Thermos 
ae s any liquid or solid 
. without heat and 
ted Without ice until 
ready for use. 


Thermos 

is necessary to every 
member of the family 
from infancy to old age; 
is necessary in the nur- 
sery and sick room; is 
necessary to the work- 
ingmen and women, 
the housewife and phy: 
sician, to automobilists, 
travelers, campers — to 
EVERBODY. 


Thermos 


is so necessary to YOU 
that we have prepared a 
booklet, full of interest- 
ing Thermos facts, which 
we will gladly mail on 
request. This NEW 
booklet not only de- 
scribes but iectrates the 
entire Thermos product— 
bottles, jars, tea and cof- 
fee pots, decanters, humi- 
dors, carrying cases, tire 
trunks, ,portable motor 
restaurants, carrying 
cases, etc., etc. 


Thermos 
is pre-eminently the 
ented. gift. The giver 
is assured of conferring 
supreme re on hus- 
band, wi ie fon ee daughter 
you 


ni to please. Xe you 


doubt this 

after you rea 
let, because 
know. 


u won't 
the book- 
you'll 


Is ‘sold foams 2 the pram 

over ores. 

Bor t pleas be be Sala oe 
“Thermos. 


_- 
on every Thermos art 
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reasons—as a means of mental 

discipline, as a key to other 

tongues, among them conspicu- 
ously English; for the sake of its literature, 
and for general culture. Most boys and 
girls, however, study Latin mainly because 
it is a prerequisite for college entrance in 
most courses. There are intelligent and 
thoughtful men, a number of them scholars, 
acquainted with Latin, who deny its peculiar 
value for any of the purposes named, while 
the thick and thin advocates of the ancient 
classics insist that nothing except perhaps 
Greek can take the place of Latin. It is 
true, as th: objectors point out, that most 
boys and girls never come within miles of 
really tasting the quality of Latin literature 
in the original; that few acquire a large 
enough Lati:: vocabulary to be of practical 
use as an aid to the study of 
French, Spanish or Italiari, or to 
the better understanding of Eng- 
lish, while many (perhaps most) 
students drop Latin at the 
earliest opportunity, and forget 
a large part of what they have B 
learned of it, before they have 
been a dozen years out of school. 

Boys and girls hate Latin, it 
is true, though not, as some con- 
tend, because it is a mere monk- 
ish survival in modern education, 
but rather because the ‘monkish 
spirit and method of instruction 
still prevail too much and make 
the study repellantly dry. There 
have been many efforts to reform 
the study of Latin, and it is 
taught, here and there, in a live 
and delightful fashion that makes 
it interesting without transform- 
ing it into what shrewd Amer- 
ican youths call a “soft snap.” 
But in too many schools, indeed 
in nearly all, there is a failure 
to distinguish between the study 
of the language and the study 
of the literature, a distinction 
that is absolutely essential. The 
Latin language, like English or 
almost any other tongue of a 
great and cultured people, though 
perhaps more than most modern 

is an admirable dis- 
ciplinary study and as such it is 
not the worse for being difficult, 
though it is not necessarily dry. 
It is an educational crime, how- 
ever, to treat the study of Latin 
literature, or of any other great 
literature, as primarily a matter 
of more mental discipline, to 
make it both difficult and dry. The 
study of literature, as of any 
other fine art, pursued as a 
means of culture, should not be 
uninteresting or anything other 
than mainly delightful. 

Just so long as Latin literature 
is treated as an exercise in lin- 
guistics, violence is done to the 
very spirit of literature. Eng- 
lish-speaking boys and girls are 
expected to translate classics of 
Rome’s most cultured era, prose 
or verse, at an age when they 
ean enjoy only the simpler litera- 
ture of their own tongue. Now 
and then exceptional students 
show a surprising skill in such 
work, an astonishing ripeness of 
taste and judgment, but for the 
most part the reading of the 
Latin classics is a painful process, for 
which the sole reward is the pleasure (and 
a dubious one at that age) of a distasteful 
task faithfully done. It is as if a child 
bred to Latin and acquainted with English 
only through four or five lessons a week 
for two or three years, were expected— 
somewhere between the ages of thirteen 
and seventeen—to translate with intelligent 
pleasure the prose of Bacon, Bunyan, Gold- 
smith and Emerson and the poetry of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Tennyson. No 
child should be asked to read any of the 
Latin classics in their entirety until he’ has 
acquired an easy familiarity with the gram- 
mar of the language, a reasonable knowl- 
edge-of- its idioms, and a wide and flexible 
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vocabulary. Drill in grammar is rather 
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head of the Educational Bureau with full assur- 
ance that their letters will receive thoughtful con- 
sideration and prompt response. 
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dull work for most children, but it is not 
really difficult for the child of average in- 
dustry and normal memory: even the study 
of the Latin rudiments can be rendered, 
in great measure, vital and interesting by 
a live and thoroughly competent teacher. 
Such a teacher, with the language and 
literature at his tongue’s end, will teach 
Latin not as a dead but as a living lan- 
guage. The tradition of monkish study is 
remote from life? Granted. But the 
Romans of 2000 years ago were as fully 
alive in their day as we are in ours, and 
the language even yet tingles with the 
abundant virility of those. who wrote, read 
and spoke it as. their mother tongue. After 
all these centuries, we are as one picking 
up an artizan instrument, to find it still 
warm as though but just dropped from the 
hand of the workman. The ingenious and 
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EALIZING the perplexity that sooner or ing. 
later confronts every family in the country 

which school for 

the boy or girl?” arises, Vogue has established 

Its purpose is to aid the 

e in choosing preparatory schools 

ren, and to furnish detailed infor- 


when the question of “ 


a Bureau. 


hnical schools, etc. 


should indicate as 


OGUE is thoroughly equipped to undertake 
this work. The Educational Bureau is well 
organized, and is provided with compre- 

hensive files of information about schools all over 

America. 


HERE is no charge for the service. 
is offered gratis to the subscribers and 


friends of Vogue. 


LL communications should be addressed as 


follows: 


Educational Bureau 


The Vogue Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 


fully equipped teacher will bring his young 
pupils to feel this vivid quality almost from 
the first lesson. He will soon begin te use 
Latin freely in class, at first in single words 
and phrases to name and describe familiar 
things, later in easy but properly construct- 
ed sentences. Within’ a month, every ob- 
ject in the classroom will be habitually 
called by its Latin name, and, as the teacher 
shows from time to time in what respects 
the habits, ideals, architecture, implements 
and furniture of the s resembled 
ours and in what points { differed, the 
students will gradually come to regard the 
hour in the Latin class as an hour of old 
Roman life. In some schools such an illu- 
sion is furthered 
architecture of the classroom, hy busts. pic- 
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ERY inquiry will be answered by a per- 
sonal letter from the head of the Bureau, 
giving all the information at his command, 
and indicating several schools which are best fitted 
to the requirements as stated. The Bureau will 
also take steps to place correspondents in immedi- 
ate communication with the authorities of such 
schools. 
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INTERESTING 


By E. N. VALLANDIGHAM 


tures, maps, utensils and furniture. Such 


physical adjuncts have an appreciable value 
for the purpose, though they are far less essen- 
tial than the teacher saturated with Latin 
learning, alive to the finger tips with a feeling 
for the essentially modern and human qual- 
ity of the Roman people. Such a teacher 
will be fertile in the invention of means for 
familiarizing his students with the vocabu- 
lary, forms and idioms of the Latin and 
he will constantly give them easy sight- 
reading in class and translations such as 
may be made out of class with a maximum 
of interest and a minimum of mere dic- 
tionary slavery—though he will, of course, 
take care that they form the habit of going 
to the fullest and best Latin dictionary as 
they go to the great dictionaries of their 
own language. As the vocabulary of the 
class increases and the mastery of grammar 
approaches, such a teacher will 
try his students with short and 
comparatively easy passages of 
the classics to be read at sight, 
and will let his own enthusiasm 
for masterpieces appear naturally 
U in critical appreciation, so that 

the students may catch something 

of the flavor and spirit that make 

Latin literature vital and charm- 
Students drilled thus will 
come to the reading of the 
classics in their entirety with a 
large and well mastered vocab- 
tilary, so that their energies shall 
be given mainly not to the la- 
borious slavery of the dictionary, 
but to the intelligent enjoyment 
of the text. And the ease, speed 
and pleasure with which such 
students will read Vergil and 
Cicero, and later Horace and 
Juvenal, will make it possible to 
postpone the reading of the 
classics until the lest year of the 
preparatory ceurse, when minds 
are more mature than a year or 
two earlier. The study will thei: 
be mainly of the literature and 
incidentally of the language, and 
it should be a matter of genuine 
pleasure. The truth is that the 
colleges, in their anxiety to be 
rid of Latin early, have tended 
to impose far too much difficult 
classic reading upon the pupils 
of the preparatory schools, and 
pupils with such a training as 
has here been outlined carried 
through to the end of the pre- 
paratory course, would read Ver- 
gil and other preparatory classics 
in the first year of their college 
course with ease and enjoyment, 
and at perhaps quadruple the 
speed with which Latin is com- 
monly read in the preparatory 
schools. Such a training in the 
Latin language as is here pro- 
It posed is no mere coddling pro- 
cess, since it demands honest 
and thorough work on the part 
of pupils. Perhaps the chief ob- 
stacles to the realization of such 
an ideal are the preconceptions 
of those who now determine 
what and how pupils shall study 
in the preparatory schools, the 
lack of suitable textbooks, and 
above all the difficulty of finding 
teachers with the equipment, the 
iniative and the enthusiasm for 
a vital teaching of the Latin lan- 
* guage and literature. 

The -whule discussion is intimately con- 
cerned with the preference for positive initia- 
tive rather than negative or passive perform- 
ance of a‘mental chore. Give the student the 
opportunity to display creditable i ity 
rather than make him fear delinquency. 





Note.—With a view to ascertaining the ! 


Opinions of readers as to preparatory edu- 
cation, Vogue hereby invites those inter- 
ested in the subject to indicate in letters 
of not more than. two hundred words each 
their ideal of what a preparatory school 
should be, Vogue will publish in a future 
Fr such letters as seem most significant 

and suggestive, with or without the names 


by the decoration--and—of the writers, according as they may indi- 


cate in sending the communications. 
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WHAT: THEY READ 


A VISION OF GIORGIONE: THREE 
VARIATIONS ON VENETIAN 
THEMES. By Gorvon Borromuey. 
Portianp, Maine: T. B, Moser; $1.50; 
so Cortes on Jaran VELLUM aT $3. 


from a collection of poems issued 

six years ago in London; part 

is now for the ferst time given 
to the public. Mr. Bottomley has under- 
taken to convey what he conceives to have 
been the spirit of the great Giorgione 
Barbarelli in his character of artist and 
lover in a succession of dramatic scenes 
interspersed with songs. One seems to feel 
Browning in parts of the work, but Brown- 
ing plus a decadent influence and a femin- 
ine pliancy and melody of verse. The 
blank verse is at tines almost cloyingly 
sweet and liquid. In fact Mr. Bottomley 
depends upon his effects in part upon the 
cunning use of words that evoke sensuous 
images—as of flowing or rippling water, 
flowers drenched in dew, heavy odors of 
midnight gardens, the clinging draperies of 
women—and stepping beyond the sensuous 
into the sensual, he frequently suggests the 
fleshly, though never with anything that ap- 
proaches brutal coarseness. Giorgione’s 
complaint of the limitations impesed upon 
his art by his priestly employers or critics, 
is an excellent example of Mr. Bottomley’s 
power of suggestion and connotation in 
blank verse. As to the songs, they are all 
that the blank verse is, plus the added 
sweetness of rhyme. The best of them is 
Gemma’s Song of Ladies Maying. It 
closes thus: 


“When, ah, when 

Will the sleepy roses waken 

And slow dew each morn be shaken 
From their shadowy hearts again?” 


P*« of this volume is reprinted 


HALF IN EARNEST. By Muater Hive. 
Lonvon: Joun Lang, Tut Boprey Heap; 
New York: Joun Lane Company; $1.50. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netra Syrerr, 
Autor or “Anne Pace,” “A Castle oF 
Dreams,” etc. New York: Joun Lane 
Company, $1.50. 


These two novels seem in some sort a 
protest against recent and current fiction 
aimed at the institution of marriage. In 
both we have the “triangular situation,” but 
in neither is passion vaunted above duty. 
Olivia 
woman who gives name to the first of these 
stories. She is a modern Puritan, who is 
betrayed into marriage by an unexpected 
kiss, but who marries with the expectation 
of living her own life—not that of wife and 
mother, but that of thé student and writer. 
It takes her many years of disillusionment 
concerning her own powers and ideals to 
reach a more feminine attitude. Meanwhile 
a good many things have happened to her 
husband as well as herself. It cannot be 
said that the character is altogether con- 


L. Carew is the American young. 


SOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FIFTY YEARS, By Ricuarp HorrMan. 
Wires a Btocrapmicat SKETcH BY HIS 
Wire. Cartes Scarsner’s Sons. 


Richard Hoffman was connected with the 
best musical traditions of New York for al- 
most half a century, and this simple record 
of his career and associations in this coun- 
try and Eurepe is a book to please not only 
those who know and love music, but all to 
whom vivid human interest and essential 
culture and civilization are matters of prime 
importance. _ The recollections and the 
prefatory biographical sketch betray the loy- 
alty and simplicity of the man chiefly con- 
cerned. Those who even so much as occa- 
sionally impinge upon the musical circles 
of the city will find many familiar names 
here, not only among the professional art- 
ists, but among those whose homes have 
been little centres of musical interest. 
There are pleasant, humorous incidents in 
the course of the recollections, and some 
stories of the crudity with which the ‘musi- 
cian met in his early tours of the United 
States are significant as landmarks of Amer- 
ican culture. Hardly less interesting than 
the text are the many illustrations, most 
of them portrait photographs. A bust of 
Hoffman at seventy-eight, made by his 
daughter, is reproduced for the frontispiece, 
and a photograph of the musician taken in 
New Hampshire shortly before his death 
is an interesting illustration in the body of 
the work. The portentous figure of Fanny 
Kemble in what must be called fat middle- 
age, is a little disappointing after Sully’s 
lovely portrait of her in youth, and Henry 
James’s account of his first glimpse of her, 
a brilliant girl in riding costume, some- 
where in the suburbs of New York. This 
volume is a thing to be thankful for, and 
one to stir regret that our American life 
has produced so few such. 


THE DANGER TRAIL. By James Ottver 
Curwoop, AutHor or “Tue Courace oF 
Captain Pium.” Wits Itiusrrations 
py CuHartes Livincsron Buur. Tue 
Bopss-MeRRILL ComPany, $1.50. 


James Oliver Curwood is a sympathetic 
and forcible writer of adventure stories. 
His “Courage of Captain Plum,” based 
upon a curious, almost forgotten fact in 
American history, was excellent in its way. 
“The Danger Trail,” while far more excit- 
ing than its predecessor, is less artistic be- 
cause the story too often lapses into mere 
melodrama. 

‘The scene is laid in the bleak territory of 
the Hudson Bay Company, whither one, 
John Howland, a young civil engineer 
from Chicago, has been sent on short 
notice to complete the building ef a branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The two 
men who had originally been commissioned 
to direct this important undertaking had 
suddenly become panic-stricken because of 
some page ere danger which persistently 

em. 


threat 





vincing, but the story is told with consid 

able skill, especially in the dialogue, end 
most readers who undertake it will persist 
to the end in search of the denouement, 
which some will hardly suspect until near 
the last chapter. Perhaps the best thing in 


At this juncture Howland, fully aware 
that unknown enemies are sure to surround 
his path with perils, takes charge, and 
thenceforth till the very end the reader 
breathlessly participates in a bewildering 
of tremendous thrills. Howland 





the book is Miss Carnegie’s final ab 

ment of her decision to cast her lot with 
her wedded lover, because she cannot drive 
from her mind the haunting face of the 
wife. Tried by the severe standards of the 
British matron, “Olivia L. Carew” is hardly 
a tale for the ears of innocence, but it is 
clearly enough presented as a substitute for 
the novel of passion and for the fiction of 
the current feminist movement. 

There if the same sign of revolt at the 
new fiction in Muriel Hine’s story, “Half 
in Earnest,” the tale of one man's selfish in- 
dulgence in the anarchic ideal of freedom, 
and another’s loyal devotion to the opposite 
ideal in the matter of love and to the 
woman whom the first has betrayed and 
neglected. As an example of the sort of 
fiction that is taking the place of the old- 
fashioned three-volume novel in the affec- 
tions of wuncritically respectable British 
novel readers “Half in Earnest” is an in- 
teresting social indication, but it would be 
going too far to call this hag an interest- 
ing literary it hardly de- 
serves serious treatment as TMicsutaes. 


barely escapes death several times, and at 
welcome intervals finds consolation in the 
companionship of an attractive young 
woman. At the close, of course, the mys- 
tery is solved, and courage and sentiment 


vivid impressions of the bleak, frozen 


OF 

DECORATIVE USE. By Bernaap E. 
Fernow, Dean or tHe Facutty or For- 
estay, University or Toronto. Itivs- 
Tratep, New Yor«: 
Co.; $2 Er. 


is 
for us of the United States than for our 
neighbors of Canada, and he himself has 
lived much in this country. 
insists that his book is not a treatise on 
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that she is 
prepared to 
fill promptly 
orders for Fall 
and Winter 
gowns for all 
occasions. 


EVERY at- 
tention will 
be given to the 
requirements 
of patrons liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance from 
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Fittings by 
appointment. 
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“The Ideal Corset first aid to the Idea Form” a 
Custom-Made only, and sold exclusively by | 





CORSETIERE 


This Season’s Models maintain that Quality of Rare Style which is nothing short of absolute per- 

fection—particularly adapted to the formation of the figure most desired. 
In the Rose Lilli Corsets there is a flexibility defying imitation, light but firm, with a minimum of 
boning. These inimitable qualities assure a well-matured figure, yet withal possessing the litheness and 

. suppleness so characteristic of youth. 
For the convenience of those ynable to make Personal Inspection, Mme. Lilli will send Free on request a folder, illus- 
— and descriptive, containing self-measurement form, which makes mail ordering satisfactory and Fittings. 
erfect. 
A Varied Collection of New Imported Materials to Select From. 





IF YOU ARE TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN you need not appear so. THE ROSE LILLI 
$ BUST AND HIP REDUCER easily and quickly overcome these defects. Particulars in above-mentioned 
folder. 


| Mme. ROSE LILLI, 15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


i (Near Fifth Avenue—Phone 2818 Bryant) 
| : Branch, Narragansett Pier, Mathewson Hotel 
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The average person has no opportunity to study the 
points of Oriental rugs sufficiently for a discriminating 
selection 


——that is why the name “Wild’s Orientals” in connection 
with an Oriental rug means your protection. 


and you are always sure that a “Wild’s Oriental” is 


a teal Oriental from hand looms. 
D R BE SS S H | iy i D The value of Oriental Tugs is steadily i increasing, and the 


purchase of a pure specimen is a paying investment. 


THE SHIELD SUPREME. Come and See Our Splendid Fall Stock 
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Nothing like it ever made in this or any | 


other country 


Something entirely new. The most unigue 
ant @ Cand ‘bet underwear ever made. In quality, 
finish “Gauzrib” is “the newest nal the 

a in lingerie. 

“Gauzrib” is exclusive. It is unlike any 
other underwear, anywhere at any price. We 
are originators of both machines and eo and 
we know. It is finer, softer and more delight- 
—_ y povenuiong than any other. And it is 

You can launder it again and again. 

a Gencri ib” is just 

elasticity. It 
is the finest, smooth- 
est, silkiest SS 
fabric ever made. The 
undervest here illus 





inches. 
fi ha pase 
my is it that you can pass it 
through yotr ring. 


HAND-MADE LACE FINISH 


Real hand-crocheted lace, every stitch of 
it—costing in itself more than you pay for 
the average undervest. There is nothing like 
“Gauzrib” anywhere. 

PRICE: $2 Per Garment, Prepaid 

Booklet and Sample Fabric on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
Dept. “D” Bennington. Vt. 


Sole manufacturers of “Gausrib” and of 
the Famous Cooper's Spring Needle under- 
wear for men. 











Even one cup of 
MAILLARD’S Breakfast 
Cecoa will convert you 
to the use of this deli- 


coffee. Quickly pre- 
ily digested. 


 e 


is “a treat to eat,” and a favor- 
ite everywhere. . Flavored with 
the true vanilla bean. 


Sold by all 
Leading 
Grocers 


Sample can of 
Maillard’s Break- 
fast Cocoa sent 








forestry, since the business of the forester 
is not to produce beautiful individual trees 
or picturesque groups, but to grow a profit- 
able crép. Trees in lawn, street and park 
gro-v under other than natural conditions, 
and therefore require special treatment. 

It is hard to believe that the man who reads 
this book with intelligent attention can fail 
to find in it the information and guidance 
he may need for the care of trees and 
shrubs in the conditions contemplated by 
the author, and it would not be easy, we 
gather from the author’s preface, to find 
just such information in any other single 
volume. 

If you have a well-stocked lawn you may 
learn here how to keep it in that condi- 
tion. If you are laying out a home place 
with changes of grade you may learn here 
how to make reasonably sure that the trees 
already established shall not be destroyed, 
or whether it is better to put in new trees 
than to attempt the somewhat difficult task 
of saving old ones when their conditions of 
growth must be decidedly altered. Pruning, 
planting, fertilizing, protection from insects 
and from unfavorable conditions of climate 
or weather—all these matters are consid- 
ered at considerable length, and most of 
them are illustrated with suitable pictures. 
Nearly two hundred pages, or about half 
the book, are given to properly descriptive 
and illustrated lists of trees and shrubs, to 
selected lists for special purposes, to a brief 
bibliography of the subject, and to what 
seems a sufficient index. The author’s style 
is sufficiently clear, and the illustrations 
are a material aid to the text at almost 
every step. 


Gorrcuius. Tue Century Company; 
$1.50. ° 


Local color of an unfamiliar kind is an 
important element in the charm and inter- 
est of this story; how large an element it 
would perhaps be a little difficult to say. 
Love, jealousy, and self-sacrifice enter into 
the tale, as into many another, and per- 
haps were the characters of the little drama 
displayed to the reader with a more con- 
ventional and familiar setting, were the 
scene, for example, laid in New York, or 
Boston, or some city of the west, or even 
in rural New England, the intrinsic force 
of the book might be of much weaker ap- 
peal. It is not to be denied, however, 
that there are human elements of wide 
interest here, and between what is general 
and what is particular the story is far from 
commonplace. The book opens with an 
effective scene at sea aboard a smal! fishing 
vessel, and is immediately transferred to a 
gossipy little sardine packing port of the 
Trench coast, where human passions are 
primitive and but slightly veiled. The chief 
male character, who hardly deserves to be 
called hero, is done with life and fidelity, 
and his degeneration under the influence of 
his own treachery to a trusting woman is 
naturally displayed. Anne herself is in 
every sense the heroine of the story, and 
her womanly sweetness and trust are beau- 
tifully done. The spoiled beauty, who 
superficially triumphs over poor Anne, is 
a glittering figure, but she reaps the re- 
ward of her own vanity and wilfulness. 
Half a dozen subordimate characters are 
really in effect part of the local color that 
gives the fascinating background to the tale. 
Not a great story, this, and one not easily 
classified in the ranks of current fiction, 
but certainly far from a commonplace 
story, and one to move and interest much 
more than the average novel of the “sea- 
son.” 


LONDON AT PRAYER. By Crartes 
Mortey. Wirn Ittusrrations. E. P. 
Durron & Co.; $2.50 NET. 


Although the author is the editor of the 
“Pall Mall Magazine” and known as one 
of the busiest members of his profession, 
hie found time to wander forth frequently, 
‘by day as well as by night, with fresh en- 
; thugiasm on each occasion, to contemplate 
"and, study the various forms of religious 
worship in London. 

Always a careful and sympathetic ob- 
server, Mr. Morley recounts his pilgrimages 
in the spirit of universal tolerance for the 
religious beliefs of mankind, and with the 
infusion of much quaint philosophy and 
pungent yet kindly comment that should 
touch responsive chords in the breast of 





the reader who recalls his Charles Lamb, 


ANNE OF TREBOUL. By Marte Louise, 








an author Mr. Moriey most strongly suggests. 

Some impressionistic and highly o 
chapters on Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster Cathedral are given, but one 
follows with deeper interest when the author ,A. 
seeks out the by-ways and less-trodden © ¢ 
paths and teus, for instance, about The 
Old Church in the City, The Man with 
the Bell and the Cross, How They Re- 
newed Their Baptismal Vows in the Old 
Sardinia Chapel, The Great Synagogue of 
Jewry, The Cathedral of the Quakers, 
John Wesley’s Chapel, The Poor Brothers 
at the Charterhouse, etc., etc. 

While the twenty-one chapters which 
comprise the book are all readable, one is 
most profoundly impressed and touched by 
the graphic pen portrait of Father Bernard 
Vaughan and the account of his noble and 
tireless work of uplift among the poor ot 
the East End. A man of athletic physique 
and distinguished bearing and possessed of 
infinite kindness, patience and native 
humor, he abandoned Mayfair and a fash- 
ionable following to try to rescue some of 
the derelicts of the slums. One wet even- 
ing, after a fatiguing service, the hospitable 
Father Vaughan invited Mr. Morley to ac- 
company him to the clean, bare room he 
called home, where, having purchased the 
ingredients en route, he proceeded te cook 
a toothesome if humble supper. “At last,”’ 
writes Mr. Morley, “we were seated at the 
clothless table, and ate our evening meal, 
fit for Lucullus, the joys hightened by the 
wind rumbling in the es tae _ beating 
against the window. . He had not 
broken his fast since eleven | o’clock, yet he 
was far more anxious for me than for him- 
self, and allotted to me more than my share 
of the bag of mashed potatoes and the 
gravy, and, moreover, had given me the 


bigger chop.” 
We Fos estly hope that many in America 
will induced toe read “London at 


Saver Although the book is largely 
concerned with the seamy. side of life in a 
great metropolis, yet it is written with so 
much genuine human sympathy and optim- 
ism that the reader must indeed be callous 
who may not thereafter be imbued with a 
kindlier and more unselfish spirit towards 
his fellowmen of different faith or less 
fortunate estate. 


THE BURNT OFFERING... By Mrs. Ever- 
anv Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
New York: Joun Lane Company; $1.50. 


Ever since Mrs. Cotes’s first clever book 
on India, written when she was a girl new 
to the land, won her fame and sheckels, 
she has taken more and more the pure 
Anglo-Indian view of the Indian question, 
and her new book is a clever piece of work 
designed to enforce this view. It is very 
Oriental in atmosphere, distinguished by 
the characteristic intellectual and _ social 
disdain of the Anglo-Indian, and written 
with a matured charm of style such as her 
first book promised for her later work. This 
new story has to do with the current Indian 
nationalist and democratic movement, with 
occasional swift glances at the democratic 
movement in Great Britain. We have here 
as background the whole imported parapher- 
nalia of British social life, with its class 
rigidity subtly modified by the fact that all 
British classes are somewhat drawn together 
in as much as the Anglo-Indians are at 
best a tiny garrison in the presence of the 
vast native population. Behind the Anglo- 
Indian background of the tale is the deeper, 
darker, mystérious background of the native 
Orient. Some of the Oriental mystery is 
dispelled by the aid of the police, but as 
in nearly all. Anglo-Indian stories, the 
brown shade of the native. complexion is 
zealously insisted upon as an element of 
strangeness and charm. 

What Mrs. Cotes would have her readers 
believe. is that the British occupation is’ 
necessary and beneficent, and that the ex- 
treme and violent native agitation for a 
greater share in the, government is only 
mischievous. She shows the essential weak- 
ness of the intellectual classes in India *, 
some. of ;-whom accept ~the mysticism anau’”* 
asceticism of the Brahmins. Even those 
who have acquired Occidental education: and 
scepticism are weak and tearful. creatures, 
without :th¢ physical.and moral. stamina for 
doing the work of? a nation. ~ Doubtless 
there is a vast deal of truth in‘all this, and 
certainly the easily acquired opinion of 
casual visitors based upon @ priori general- 
izations familiar to Western politics are, 
not to be trusted. Still. are marriages 
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James MeGreery & Co. 
23rd Street 34th Street Arhs Arthen 


CCS6LOTHING= 
Gentlemens Farnishing 1 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND 





**McCreery Silks’”’ 


Famous over half a Century. NEW YORK. 
Complete assortments of Novelties C . e. 
orrect Liveries for the 
from every fashion center always in 
stock. Samples sent upon request. House, Stable Or Gar age. 


at reasonable prices. 


23rd Street 34th Street 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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A Great New Retail Store 
in the Heart of New York 
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A s0ur the time that this advertisement appears 

our New York store will be open for business. 
We have spent two years in building it, five years 
in planning it, and sixty-seven years in getting the 
“know-how” to run it. 

It is the latest and the largest addition to the 

great retail stores of New York. An investment 
of $17,000,000 is staked oa our ability to make it 
the most attractive and satisfying store in a city 
possessing many stores that are attractive and 
; satisfying. 
We shall spare no effort to make this store one 
of the sights of New York, and when you come 
j here, we ask you to visit us. Our welcome takes 
' 





no measure of your purse or of your purpose. If 
you come merely in curiosity, you are welcome— 
and there are merchandise displays, music, rest 
and refreshment to make your visit long and pleas- 
ant. If you come frankly for information as to 
styles, with no idea of purchase, you are just as 
welcome, and you will find no better place in 
America or Europe to study styles and learn proper 
| prices. And if you come asa prospective purchaser, 
you will find the largest assortments in New York 
and values that make your visit profitable. 


} We shall conduct a letter-order service for those who can- 
; not reach-us in person. This, like other Gimbel features, is 
planned as an improvement on everything heretofore done. 
It will be a true personal service, trained, intelligent, prompt 
and satisfactory; not at all like the usual mechanical mail- 
order system. 
Send us your address for descriptive booklet and for letter- 
‘ service catalog when issued. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS _. 


Gimbel Square: Broadway, 6th Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Business founded by Adam Gimbel in 1&3 + 
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between English women and native Indians 
likely to prove other than the saddest of 
mistaites. Yet, in spite of all this, it would 
be very unsafe to accept without reserva- 
tion the point of view as to India insisted 
upon in this uncommonly clever and inter- 
esting story. 


ESSAYS ON THE SPOT. By CHar.ies 
D. Stewart, AutHor or “ParTNERS oF 
Provipence,” “Tue Fueirtive Baca 
SMITH,” ETC. Hovcuton, Mirriwn & 
20.5 $1.25. 


Mr. Stewart, whose first book had a 
freshness of humor that took us all by 
storm, has been thinking of many things, 
and into his mew volume of essays he has 
put some of his thoughts. We suspect from 
some things hinted in his preface that his 
publishers somewhat discouraged him in his 
ambition to print these essays, and we are 
bound to admit that if they did they coun- 
selled wisely. Mr. Stewart has an inter- 
esting mind, but he has not a sufficiently 
interesting mind to warrant his giving the 
public a volume of essays undistinguished 
by grace of style. If a man has an essen- 
tial message to deliver men will lend ear 
to him no matter what his style, though 
lis message will hold longer and reach 
more ears if it has the distinction and 
decoration of style, even though its graces 
consist mainly in the apt uses of indi- 
vidual words and downright simplicity. In 
these essays there is little to attract except 
the interesting self-revelation of the author. 
His talk of Chicago spiders is not even 
good “nature stuff."" His account of Bully 
the ox, however, has genuine charm, inter- 
est and humor, and his essay “On a Mo- 
raine” has like qualities in somewhat in- 
ferior measure. “‘Kubla Khan” is a serious 
attempt to find a deep meaning in the love- 
ly verses that Coleridge composed in sleep, 
but the essay is not convincing, and it is 
dull. Mr. Stewart then takes seventy-five 
pages to tell us how he discovered that 
English is essentially a grammarless tongue, 
and why he thinks it the better for that 
fact. The closing essay is a gloss upon 
Kipling’s much controverted story, “They,” 
an ingenious, half-humorous, half-serious 
bit of criticism showing that Mr. Stewart 
has a pretty turn for symbolism. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Stewart, while posing as the 
rough and ready man of the West, betrays 
every now and then in these essays his 
familiarity with some of the Latin classics, 
especially Horace. 


XMERICAN PROBLEMS FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF A PSYCHOLO.- 
GIST. By Hvuco Minsterserc. Morrat, 
Yaron & Co.; $1.60 NeT. 


For freshness of view, vigor, variety and 
good temper these essays of Professor 
Minsterberg’s are unequaled in_ recent 
literature of the kind. It is especially in- 
teresting and significant to find the essay- 
ist speaking as an American citizen, and 
voluntarily identifying himself with the 
land and people of his adoption. Such an 
immigrant as Professor Minsterberg ought 
to be specially welcome to American citi- 
zenship, for he is broad enough to sympa- 
thize with American ideals, yet courageous 
enough to speak his criticism of our de- 
fects. His German thoroughness is very 
properly offended by our superficiality in 
many things, our willingness to endure 
cheap music, bad newspapers, trivial plays, 
and crudely sensational literature, while his 
noble idealism is shocked by the purely 
utilitarian philosophy that appears, upon the 
surface at least, to be the dominant in- 
fluence in American life. 

As a psychologist Professor Miinsterberg 
discovers that we have an exaggerated fear 
for our own nerves, and he assures us that 
we are not helping ourselves when we sys- 
tematically practise forms of physical exer- 
cise not because we enjoy it, but because 
we think it necessary for our health. His 
argument for a higher regard for scholar- 
ship, for an idealistic devotion to truth, isa 
word that ded to be spoken in these days, 
when American boys and girls in prepara- 
tory schools are jealously insistent that they 
shall. be required to learn no more of any 
given subject than will just suffice to get 
them into college or into the next higher 
class. No less apt to the time than these 
essays on scholarship and on nerves is that 
on “The Choice of a Vocation,” and of an 
extremely practical is the 
author’s discussion of Prohibition and Tem- 








perance, which subject really appears in 
two of the essays. His argument against 
prohibition is the more effective in view 
of the fact that his own temperance ~% 
proaches total abstinence. We cannot net? 
suspecting that were Professor Miinster- 
berg better acquainted with the American 
drinking saloon, he would discover along 
with the evils to which he is so awake, the 
kind of social usefulness that has kept 
alive an institution fraught with so much 
danger to peace and temperance. The man 
who will propose a social substitute for 
the saloon will be a great benefactor to 
society, but the social usefulness of the 
saloon is unquestionably its reason for be- 
ing. In “My Friends the Spiritualists” the 
author tells of his successful effort to ex- 
pose the tricks of a famous medium, and 
in “The World Language” he makes a 
most interesting argument against the “‘re- 
formed spelling’ and against Esperanto as 
an attempt to furnish us with a universal 
means of communication. “Books and 
Bookstores” is an illuminating discussion 
of a curious business and social phenome- 
non, while “The Market and Psychology” 
is an interesting application of science to 
everyday experience. It is curious to find 
the author using the word “experimental” 
when he means “experiment,” in the phrase 
“experimental stations.” 


THE UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS. I:- 
Lustratep. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
Tae MacMILLAN COMPANY; $1.50. 


This is the third novel accredited to Mr. 
Crawford that has appeared since this 
famous author’s death. So slight in tex- 
ture and so abounding in almost farcical 
humor is “The Undesirable Governess,” the 
conclusion is irresistible that the story must 
have been written purely‘for the fun of 
the thing, and, probably, long ago. The 
carping critic will, no doubt, regard this 
English country house comedy as unworthy 
of the author of “Saracinesca.” Neverthe- 
less, the novelette is amusing and quite true 
to life, even though it may be the least im- 
portant book that this prolific author ever 
produced. 

Lady Jane Follitt, a truly formidable 
British matron, advertised for a governess 
“to take charge of two young girls of 
fourteen and fifteen, respectively. Charm 
of manner, symmetry of form and brilliancy 
of conversation are especially not desired, 
as husband and three grown-up sons are 
much at home.” 

Finally appeared an applicant who ap- 
parently fulfilled all requirements, and the 
comedy began. The dénouement may be 
partly anticipated by the reader, but the 
tale is none the Jess diverting on that ac- 
count. The dialogue is nearly always 
sprightly and witty, and the characters, 
especially those of Lady Jane and her two 
enfants terribles, are exceedingly well 
drawn. Poor Marion Crawford! When he 
wrote this trifling skit how little he could 
have thought that it was to be the final 
work the public was to receive from his 


pen! 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
By Samvuet Gompers, PresipENtT OF THE 
American Feperation or Lasorn. Harper 
& Broruers; $2 wer. 


It should be known by all who read this 
book that ‘its author is first of all a trades 
unionist, and that he is specifically not a 
socialist. These two facts have undoubted- 
ly colored his conclusions, drawn from ob- 
servations of social and industrial condi- 
tions in Europe, and they ‘help also to ac- 
count for his aggressive Americanism. Mr. 
Gompers returns from his wanderings on 
the Continent of Europe, and his visit to 
his birthplace in London, more than ever 
an American. He saw in the course of his 
travels something of social and industrial 
conditions in several English cities, in 
Paris, Brussels, Switzerland, in many parts 
of Germany, in Pilsen and Buda Pest, ang” 
in three or four Italian cities. In not one 
of these countries does he find the wage- 
earner anything like as well paid as in the 
United States, and he reaches the definite 
conclusion that the cost of food, clothing, 
and rent is certainly not higher for the 
American than the European, 

except in so far as the former is far bet- 
ter clothed, fed and lodged than the latter. 
He repeatedly asserts the American 
workingman of Eu birth can have all 
that he had at home for no more money, 


























Berthe May’s 


Maternity 
Corset 


Insures ease and 
comfort, and per- 
mits one to dress 
as usual, to pre- 
serve a normal 
appearance and 
to pursue her cus- 
tomary avoca- 
tions. 






The lacings at the 
back only, and the ab- 
_sence of elastic con 
tribute to the simplicity 
of this corset, the su- 
periority of which is 
vouched for by physi- 
cians. 

Your own physician will 
recommend it. 

Send stamp for illus- 
trated Booklet No. 14, 
photographs and full 
information to 


Berthe May, 125 W. 56th St, New York 


SHORT VAMP SHOES 


TRADE MARK 








BOOKLET “‘v,” 
FREE ON REQUEST 
DESCRIBES ALL 
MODELS 


AUTHORITATIVE 
STYLES FOR 
1910— 1911 

















| 
These World-famous | 
Shoes, more beautiful 
and as finely fashioned 
as ever, maintain those 
qualities which have 
made them the most 
comfortable and dur- 
able shoes for women 


ever made. 
Shoe oe isa nigh cut Walking 
Boot, s'amt top, Black Velvet or 





Black be Ae. Silk, bag ood a A “a4 
ay 

ie ton, Cul or is 

XV heels. oes or $7. 00 
turned soles. . 

PUMPS, same ome > Cuban 


or Louis $5.00 


welt or turn 
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Most satisfactory mail order service. State size and 
particulars and remit by check or money order and 
we will forward you any of the above described models 
which are the prettiest of the Season’s Fashions. 


Mbianernitein Sole Maker and Originator of Short Yamp Shoes 


2 54 West 31st St., bet. Broadway and 6th Ave. NEW 
STORES 1540 Broadway, bet. 45th and 46th Streets. YORK 














BUY AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
ann SAVE 50% on your OSTRICH PLUMES 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


rting all our Raw Stock direct from South Africa, which en- 
abi es us to sell the finest qualities at wholesale prices, saving you all 


retailer’s profits. 
SPECIAL FALL SALE 


of beautiful new French Curl and Willow Plumes, all made from best 
oe, oe ee beautiful, soft, lustrous male stock, with heavy, 


grace 
FRENCH CURL PLUMES 


16 inches Long 3" SALE PRICE $38.50 
19 inches Long 3: SALE PRICE $7.50 


HANDSOME ‘| WILLOW PLUMES 
18 inches Long “Vict SALE PRICE 8.00 
20 inches Long "alae 83.00 SALE PRICE 1 oe 4 
24 inches Long * yee eee se SALE PRICE 18. 
Our Guarantee: it, St poitinly the best salue you Lave aver 
cree, all, 700, have. to do ia w return it and your money will with- 
Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Juliet “747: 1171 Broadway, New York 








Mme. Oates 


Formerly 345 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


Announces her readiness to make 
smart gowns for early Fall and Win- 


ter wear. 
Ladies who appreciate “ Paris 
Fashions” should make it a _ point 


to call. 
The Illustration a - 
me Pee PE OAL 8 at Rte! 


| 
| Model Copied for = $75 





Waists for $25 made to order, to 
match your tailor-gown. 


Evening Gowns for $95 


Description and samples sent upon 
request. No catalogues or sketches, 
as models are of foreign make. Mail 
orders promptly filled ; all facilities for 
making gowns from measures, and 
satisfaction given. Inspection invited 


Mme. Oates 
50 East 49th St., a. t. Madivon Ave Avenue) 
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PLYMOUTH FURS 


Trade Mark 


WE offer a larger assortment of fine furs than 

-can be obtained anywhere else in America. 
Situated in the center of the fur country we have 
natural advantages not obtainable by dealers far 
removed. We use only the better grades of fur 


pelts, and asa result “Plymouth Furs” have a 


a distirict elegance impossible to duplicate. 


Women of fashion welcome the new ideas shown in 
“Plymouth Furs.” Our designers offer independent conceptions 
which are exclusive. Individuality .combined with luxurious 
quality, perfect workmanship and reasonable prices are the 
essentials of “Plymouth Furs.” 


Style Book C Sent Free on Request 


Our new Style Book C is the best fur fashion book pub- 
lished, and is a necessary manual for women of fashion. Hun- 
dreds of smart styles suitable for all occasions are shown for 
Men, Women and Children, at prices varying from $5 to $8000. 
In writing kindly state the kind of fur article you are contem- 
plating. . 

Repairing and renovating of furs at reasonable prices. 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO., Dept.C Minneapolis, Minn. 








but the immigrant soon raises his standard 
of living. In nearly every city visited, Mr. 
Gompers was shocked with an exhibition 
of poverty such as America seldom has to 
show. 

More than all this; Mr. Gompers finds that 
the American wage-earner is better pro- 
vided with education and all other com- 
forts, privileges, and conveniences such as 
taxes in this country provide, than the 
wage-earners in almost any part of Europe 
that he visited. Again he finds that in the 
matter of political liberty the American 
wage-earner is far in advance of his 
brethren in Europe. Free speech is more 
surely guaranteed here than in most parts 
of Europe, and the oppressive spectacle of 
an arrogant and privileged upper class: is 
something that wage-earners suffer from in 
Europe but do not see here, whatever our 
contrasts of material wealth and poverty. 
The author’s conclusion is that the social 
problems of Europe are not truly those of 
America, because we are immensely in ad- 
vance of Europe-in: social, political and in- 
dustrial conditions. 

It is interesting to note the things in 
Europe that Mr. Gompers found unpleas- 
ant. The state railroads in Germany he 
thought anything but well administered 
compared with our own, and he has like 
criticism for the British railway system. 
He was annoyed all over the Continent by 
the difficulties of getting cheap and good 
water to drink, and he found the bathing 
facilities of the Continent beggarly. The 
tipping system, on railways, at hotels—in 
fact, everywhere—was offensive to the last 
degree. Trades unionism is older in 
Europe than in America, but Mr. Gompers 
thinks it far more effective here than there, 
and he is still a non-political trades union- 
ist. He has made a notable and very read- 
able book. 


THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY. Br 
H. G. Wetis, Autnor or “Tono-Bun- 
Gay,” Eetc., etc. Durrsecp & Co., $1.50. 


Those who have read Trollope’s “Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson,” if, indeed, any liv- 
ing person ever did, will recognize in Mr. 
Wells’s latest a resemblance to the most 
arid work of the great Victorian realist. 
“The History of Mr. Polly” has in common 
with “Jones, Brown and Robinson,” the 
distinction of being a mercilessly truthful 
picture of sordid lower middle-class life 
without the relief of a single charming 
character or genuinely pleasing wicident. 
Mr. Wells’s story has the adva~tage of 
Trollope’s in this, however, that the poor, 
weak hero cherishes all his life a certain 
idealism that one finds not among the char- 
acters of “Jones, Brown and Robinson,” 
and by the further fact that Mr. Wells re- 
lieves his dreary middle-class scenery with 
genuinely humorous incidents. Mr. Polly 
is a haberdasher without the slightest initia- 
tive, but with a self-amusing gift of phrase- 
making, and an unquenchable, though ill- 
directed love of the beautiful. He is 
useless for all practical purp@ses, to him- 
self or others, but he finds relief from the 
deadly round of middle-class existence by 
his neat turn for phrase-making. Polly is 
not a clever person, either in thought or 
action, but he to have an enter- 
tainingly false idea of himself and of life, 
and thus to endure what would otherwise 
be unendurable to a man of his tempera- 
ment. Nobody can think “The History of 
Mr. Polly” charming, but it has an inter- 
est of its own as a new view of lower 
middle-class British culture. As to Mr. 
Polly himself, he is exactly the kind of 
character that is impossible in American 
social and business life. The truth is that 
we are hardly further apart from the Ori- 
ental than from the lower middle-class 
Briton. 


LOST FACE. By Jacx Lonpon, AurHor 
or “Maatin Even,” “Tux Catt or THE 


Wisp,” ere. Toe Macmirtan Com- 
PANY, $1.50. 
Mr. 


London’s latest collection of short 
stories is thoroughly characteristic of this 
author in his early period of primitive 
force and grimness. The scenes are laid in 
the desolate northwest at the time when 
men were constantly battling tither with 
nature or amongst themselves in the fierce 
struggle for gold and furs. “Lost Face,” 
from which the collection takes its general 
title, is perhaps the most effective short 
story that Jack London's pen bas ever 
produced. The crafty subterfuge, through 


which a Russian adventurer of breeding 
and education, threatened with frightful, 
lingering torture at the hands of vengeful 
natives, secures a speedy death, is developed 
with skill and attains a climax that fairly 
electrifies the reader. 

“That Spot,” the story of an uncanny 
dog, is interesting chiefly because of its 
vein of eccentric humor. The other five 
tales in the collection are all more or less 
sombre, if not absolutely brutal, but they 
fail to reveal the rare and redeeming art- 
istry and tremendous impressiveness of 
“Lost Face.” 


LITERARY CHAT 


Peer area WILLIAM JAMES, 
of Harvard, perhaps the most 
famous of American philosophers, 

died suddenly of heart disease 
at his summer home at Chocorua, New 

Hampshire, on August 26th. He was a na- 

tive of New Yerk City, and the son of 

the Rev. Henry James, a Swedenborgian 
minister, himself a well-known writer and 

a famous thinker. The father’s fame has 

been somewhat outshone for the present 

generation of readers by that of the son, 
who has just died, and even more by that 
of the surviving son, Henry James, the 
novelist. William James, after a partial 
course in the Harvard Scientific School, 
took his degree ir medicine at the same 
university. Since that time he has re- 

ceived the degrees of Ph.D. and LL.D. 

After eight years as instructor in anatomy 

at Harvard he became assistant professor 

of philosophy at the University, and from 

1885 until 1907 he held a full professorship, 

giving especial attention to psychology. 

Professor James was greatly interested in 

the question of communication with the 

spirit world, and he took the utmost pains 
to investigate the claim of mediums to pos- 
sess the power of holding such communi- 
cations, At one time he even accepted the 
oceult powers of Paladino as genuine, 
though this did not necessarily carry a be- 
lief in her ability to communicate with the 
dead. Of recent years Professor James has 
been best known as exponent of the so- 
called Pragmatic philosophy, which would 
relate philosophy to actual life and recog- 
nize the value of the practical, even when 
it falls far short of the ideal. Professor 
James was a vigorous and fertile writer, 
not only on philosophy and psychology, but 
upon literary and scientific topics. One 
of his most important books is a two-volume 
work entitled, “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.” In the volume, “The Will to 

Believe and Other Essays,” he first an- 

nounced his Pragmatic philosophy, and he 

set it forth at full in his book called, 

“Pragmatism: A New Name for Some 

Old Ways of Thinking.” 


It is announced by the Messrs. Putnam 
that Florence L. Barclay, whose novel of 
last year, “The Rosary,” is still selling in 
large numbers, has been giving most of her 
time for a twelvemonth to a new novel, to 
be published this fall under the title “The 
Mistress of Shenstone.” In this story re- 
appear some of the characters that have 
helped to make “The Rosary” popular. 


The demand for information regarding 
“costume,” at the Brooklyn Public Library, 
has led to the publication of a Listed Cata- 
logue of all books or periodicals published 
with reference to the dress of different 
countries and times. It is hoped that the 
list, in addition to its use to the patrons 
ef the library, may serve as a contribution 
toward a bibliography on this subject. It 
was prepared by Mr. Frank Walter, now 
Vice-Director of the New York State 
Library School, and may be procured by 
application to the Chief Librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


New issues from the house of Macmillan 
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Announcement 


On October first we shall show for the first time in 
America a number of models in the new 
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CORSET 


This corset we believe represents all that is latest and 


=_Y best in Parisian corset making. 
~ Models range in price from $7.50 to $35.00. Two of 

















Valléda A-2 these are illustrated herewith. Valléda A-4 

Taille batiste girdle In addition to the “*Valléda’”’ we have the well known Silk Broché 

top, medium long ‘*Gossard”’ of American manufacture, which is considered Sizes 19 to 27 
hips. the leading lace front model. : 

Price $10.00 Mail Orders receive prompt attention Price $28.50 














James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. & 34th St, N.Y. waoi sora 

















HAIR GOODS AT HALF THE PRICE 
OF ELSEWHERE, BECAUSE WE ARE 


IMPORTERS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS, AND SELL 
TO YOU DIRECT. 


UR hair goods are the choic- 
est, first-quality stock. Our 
extensive variety makes a 

perfect match of even the most un- ) 
common shades a complete cer- ) 


tainty. Note these exceptional Professor Mack’s 


CURLED CHIGNON wn 26 moet a CHIN REDUCER a BEAUTIFIER 


The Fried 8 
Our tilated curled is ideal (“Pat. 
for presen hatte i com- SES, omre 00 | This remarkable invention As ceitively relieve even the most 
: mlected ge ast —_—... ie obstinate cases of double chin, flabby throat, and lines around the 


i e Sadiackes t cnew sdekboats e. $5. 95 chin and mouth. 

A VERY SPECIAL OFFER A glance at . apparatus will anaes ros of its somremne 
mplicity and efficien e ve rst application wi ve 

— if 2 s Chin Reducer & Beautifier 

















Bagee legge, custed Pot vay Sahat beneficial results, since Prof. M ’ 
Bre head. A Teal bargain $10. 00 is herp designed to apply heme yet gentle massage to the 
POU rere rr Cit eer er) parts ected 4 
Transformation Pempotenr Method of Results of Treatment, 
made of Ma. ; The apparatus, of A plication le as 
own 7” produces most tr! ed, is cor light, and on cae over the ee o~— is 
Our special importers’ § $5 95 ; posts ae te Leas © of grace and beauty. | Thanks to 
Price to YOU........c0eeeene - ee » the increased f: of circu- 
the movable chin straps below are brought lation induced regular use of 
M E into revolving contact with the flesh. Professor . Re- 
M : FRIED \ Hand massage is too tedious and irreg- 4 and Beautifier the 
ular. With Professor Mack's Chin jon 18 clea! and 
|  IMPORTER---CREATOR Reducer and Beautifier you An investigation of this won- 
late the yourself, end failure derful invention will surprise 
25-27 West 34th Street = “cece and delight you. 








BET. BROADWAY & FIFTH AVE. 
(4 doors east of Oppenheim & Collins). 


Price $10.00 prepaid. 


Fall Particulars Will Be Gladly Sent On Application 
































fees en ees oa Secthgha chon toabants Oe anes Saareule 
pois Se chaee | eon. Sut canto on eens bes Professor Eugene J. Mack 
— me inn 507 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1004, New York 
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LEAVENS 





Well-Bred 


Furniture 
FOR WELL-BRED PEOPLE 





@ Simple, well built, well 
finished, honest through- 
out, not a piece but which 
will accord with the best 
of American life. 


@ Stands out in contrast 
to the cheap imitations and 


ornate examples. Fits the 
homes of the well-bred. 


@ Good, solid oak con- 
struction, reasonable and 
simple designs and your 
own taste: in finish. 


@ Shipments carefully 
made, insuring safe deliv- 
ery. 


+ ]@ Send for complete set 


No. 8, of over 200 illus- 


trations. 





| William Leaveas & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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CALENDAR of AUTUMN SPORTS 


AVIATION 

Sept. 26th-3oth.—Trenton, N. J. Exhibition 
flights by Wright aviators. 

Oct. 1st-8th.—Springfield, Ill, Exhibition 
flights by Wright aviators. 

Oct. 3d-8th.—Sedalia, Mo. Exhibition 
flights by Wright aviators. 

Oct. sth-15th.—St. Louis, Mo. Aeroplane 
exhibition. 

Oct. 18th-Nov. 2d.—America. Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup. 

Oct. 22d-29th.—Aviation meet, Belmont 
Park. 

AUTOMOBILING 


Oct. 1st.—Vanderbilt Cup Elimination Race, 
Grand Parkway, Long Island. 

Oct. 15th.—Grand Prize Race, Grand Park- 
way, Long Island. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Sept. 27th-Oct. 1st.— Montreal. 

Sept. 28th-Oct. 1st.—Bryn Mawr. 

Oct. 1st.—Montclair. 

Oct. 4th-7th.—Brockton, Mass. 

Oct. 6th-8th.—Morristown Field Club Horse 


Show. 

Oct. 7th-8th.—Piping Rock Horse Show, 
Locust Valley, L. 1. 

Oct. 10th-15th.—Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 18th-21st.—Atlanta, 

Oct. 24th-29th.—St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 14th-19th.—National, New York. 


GOLF 


Sept. 28th-29th.—Apawamis Club, 
N. Y.; Seniors’ Tournament. 

Sept. goth-Oct. 1st.—Albemarle Golf Club, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

Sept. eens 1st.—Lesley Cup Competi- 


tion, M 

Oct. sth-6th. pe Wollaston Golf Club; Open 
Tournament. 

Oct. 6th-8th.—Nassau Country Club; Open 
Tournament. 

Oct. 7th-8th.—Chestnut Hill Golf Club; 
Open Tournament. 

Oct. 10th-15th—Homewood Country Club; 
U. S. G. A. Women’s Championship. 


Rye, 


YACHTING 
Oct. 1r4th—Cherry Island Motor Boat 
Race, Alfred I. Du Pont Cup, Cherry 
Island, Chesapeake Bay. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Nov. 12th.—Football; Georgetown College 
vs. University of Virginia. 
DIED 
Binsse.—On August 31st, Mrs. Delia 


Carpenter Binsse, at her home in Morris- 
town, N. J., in the eighty-seventh year of 
her age. 

Gilliat.—At Newport, R. I., on August 
28th, the Rev. Dr. Charles G. Gilliat, for- 
mer rector of St. George’s Church, New- 
port, in the eightieth year of his age. 

Jacquelin.—In New York, on August 
26th, Miss Aline M. Jacquelin, daughter of 
the late John M. and Anne Jecquelin, in 
the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

Hecksher.-At Westerly, R. I, on pis 
gust 27th, Mr. Austin Stevens Hecksher; 
of Philadelphia, in the fifty-second year of 
his age. 
seen og _— September oth, at 
Bloomfield, N. J., Josephine Clark Duer, 
wife of William Alexander Duer, formerly 
of the United States Navy. 

Gebhard—On September 8th, at Garden 
City, L. L., Frederick Gebhard, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 


ENGAGED 


— Miss Ruth Warner 

rooks, daughter of Paymaster Jonathan 

poe U. S. N., and Mrs. Brooks, to 
Mr. Arthur Turner Soule, of New York. 





Be x Gladys Virginia 
Bradley, dnaghier of Mrs. Charles Hen- 


derson Bradley, to Mr. William Thaw, a 
son of Mrs. William Thaw, of Allegheny, 
Pa. 

Mortimer-Rutherfurd. — Miss Wilfreda 
Mortimer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Mortimer, to Mr. John Rutherfurd, 
only son of Mr, and Mrs. Walter Ruther- 
furd. 

Van Viieck-Bradley.— Miss Florence Van 
Vlieck, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Edward Van Vlieck, to Mr. Harold Hall 
Bradley, of Montclair, N. J 


WEDDINGS 


Carroll-Best—On September i5sth, in 
New York, at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mr. Arthur Carroll, son of Gen- 
eral Howard Carroll and Mrs. Carroll, to 
Mrs. Annie Livingston Best, daughter of 
Mrs. Clermont Best. 

Fargo-Makellar.—On September 15th, in 
London, Mr. James Fargo, a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. Fargo, of this city, to 
Miss Gwendolen Makellar. 

Gillespie-Sherman.—On September 8th, 
at Newport, Mr. L. Lawrence Gillespie, of 
New York, to Miss Irene Sherman, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs.-W. Watts Sher- 
man. 

Hoppin-Alexandre.—On September oth, 
at the residence of the bride’s mother in 
New York, Mr. Bayard C. Hoppin to Miss 
Helen Lispenard Alexandre, daughter of 
the late John E. Alexandre and Mrs. Alex- 
andre. 

-Ranney.—On September roth, at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mr. Malcolm Lang 
and Miss Ethel Ranney, daughter of Mr. 
Fletcher Ranney. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Adams-Gair.—Oct. 1st.—Miss Jean Dun- 
bar Adams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Mortimer Adams, of Brooklyn, to 
Mr. Robert Gair, Jr., at Appledore, Glen 
Cove, L. I. 

Cassard-Wainwright.—Oct. 26. — Miss 
Mary Emily Cassard, daughter of Chaplain 
William G. Cassard, U. S. N., and Mrs. 
Cassard, to Paymaster Dallas Bache Wain- 
wright, U. S. N.; at St. Paul’s Church, 
Fredericktown, Md. 

Demorest-Davenport.—Oct. 22d. — Miss 
Alice Louise Demorest, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, William Curtis Demorest, of New 
York, now at Loon Lake, N. Y., to Mr. 
William Rufus Davenport, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Church Davenport, of Taun- 
ton, Mass.; St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 

Pish-Cutler.—Oct. 8th.—Miss Rosalind 
Fish, daughter of the Honorable Hamilton 
Fish and niece of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, to 
Mr. John Cutler, of Brookline, Mass.; at 
St. Philip’s in the Highlands, Garrison, 


Holmes-Volck. — Oct. sth.— Miss Elsie 
Mallory Holmes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jabish Holmes, 116 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, to Mr. Morris Roderick 
Volck, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hop- 
pock Hearn; at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York. 

de Kay-Sloan.—Nov. 1st.—Miss Janet 
Craven de Kay, daughter of Mrs. Sidney 
de Kay, to Mr. William Simpson Sloan, 
grandson of the late Samuel.Sloan; in New 
York. 

Lattin-Olcott.—Oct. 29th.—Miss Mary 
Lattin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
A. Lattin, 56 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
to Mr. Nelson Olcott, 2d, a son of Judge 
W. M. K. Olcott, of New York; Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Walsh-Crommelin.—Oct. 12.—Miss Eliz- 
abeth Walsh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Walsh, 153 East Chicago Avenue, to 

Crommelin, of 


man B. Vanderhoef, 40 West Fifty-eighth 
Street, = York; Cathedral of All Saints, 
Albany, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 68.) 








Ganesh Toilet 
Preparations and Treatments 


Old World and New alike 
pay homage to Mrs. Adair’s 
“exact science of beautifyin: 
exemplified in the os on 
achievements attained in beauty 
culture by her justly colhented 
Ganesh Toilet Preparations 
and Facial Treatments. They 
have proven and persistently 
prove their genuine ability to 
promote beauty and grace in 
women by sound hygienic 
means and methods. Their re- 
liability can be vouched for by 
hosts of well informed women. 


EVERY WOMAN 
SHOULD OWN 


. sory, of Mrs. Adair’s valuable 

“How to Retain and Restore 
op outhful Beauty of Face and 
Form.” It will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25¢. 


WORLD FAMED 
ADAIR SPECIALTIES 


Patent Ganesh Chin Strap 
removes double chin, restores lost 
contours, takes away the line from 
nose to chin, $6. Double straps, to 
prevent snoring, $6.60. 

Musole-Devel- 
oping Oi, 5, $2.50, $1.00. This 
marvelous Oil is Mrs. Adair’s orig- 
inal preparation; it removes lines, 
fills hollows, obliterates lines on eye- 
lids, making them white and firm. 


Ganesh m Cream, 
$3, $1.50, Toon cn can =x wed for the 
most sensitive skin; unequalled as 

a face cleanser and a skin food. 

Canesh Diabie Skin Tonio, $5, 
$2, 75c. a splendid wash for face; 
closes the pores, strengthens and 
whitens skin; good for loose skins; 
removes ess under eyes. 


MRS. ADAIR’S 
FACIAL TREATMENTS 


hygienic facial massage and electri- 
cal face treatments (Vibro treat- 
ment included) .at Mrs. Adair’s 
rooms cost $2.60 (course of 6 treat- 
ments $12.00). Ladies only received. 


TREATMENT AT 
HOME 


successfully assured, with the aid of 
Mrs. Adair’s Book and Ganesh 
Preparations, if you should find it 
impossible to call personally at the 
salons. Price list booklet FREE. 
Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. Full Directions by mail for 
Home treatment. 


Mrs. Adair’s only Addresses: 
21 West 38th St., New York 


*PHONE, 3475 Murray Hie 
92 New Bond St., London W. 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
Branch in Madrid 


Patronized by Royalty: Recom- 
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It is conceded that the American woman, in addition to being the best dressed in the 
eo world, has developed a figure, which in all its grace of perfection, admittedly borders on 
the ‘‘Ideal’—In this achievement the corset has played no small part— 


| THE RENOWNED 


Schwartz Corset 


is strictly custom-made. Its clientele is of a discriminating character. Its supremacy 
has never been challenged. It has accomplished that Fine Figure-Fashioning of which 
the American woman is the true exponent. 





yA 
. 


A collection of unusual interest is that of the beautiful 
materials imported by Mme. Schwartz and personally se- 
lected by her abroad. 


Out-of-town patrons are invited to correspond with Mme. 
Schwartz, who personally directs all fittings. 








INSPECTION INVITED. 


| MME. S. SCHWARTZ, Corsetiere, 12 West 39th St., New York 
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“<Shoe Elegance”: so essential to the well- ems woman, is assured by the use of 


The Fashionable ||| ss Whittemore: S = 


The ONLY perfect preparations for cleansing and polishing 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes of ALL kinds and colors 


Woman | THEY BEAUTIFY AND PRESERVE THE LEATHER 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky 


i 





Varety 





is wearing 





“READ’S FABRICS” 


(The Stamp on Selvedge) 
A notably fine line of 


All Worsted Dress Goods 


Comprising over one hundred weaves, produced by the tein -* 


Russet Combination. For Cl! and 
Poi Tan or Yellow 


For cleansing and recoloring all kinds = 





same mill as 


: ‘‘|_ansdowne” 


which is perforated 
® ARG RE SS 


Fi¥ii 


Every three yards on the selvedge 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES Mt your desler does not op the kind you want, send us his address and price in stamps fora full ae package 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20.26 Albany St., i 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 
pom sage 


r size. Price 10 Cents. 
olishes for R ion "Green and 
Bloe care * shoes, Same — and prices. 





h™ial install 
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charm and loveliness. 


CREME 


a “Dressing Cream” for evening oc 
natural, not artificial. This dainty, 


able, nor causes the 
the next 





faction as a foundation for the effective use of powder: 
blossom-scented emollient is readily ab- 


sorbed, and stays absorbed, never leaving the skin damp, sticky or uncomfort- 
wth of hair upon the face. 
time you buy. 

Sold by All Leading Drug and Drygoods Stores Everywhere. 
Write Today for Samples of Elcaya Cream and Powder. They're Free. 


James C. Crane, 108A Fulton Street, New York 





After Vacation 


To appear sweet and dainty on social occasions where a 
beautiful complexion is a woman’s glory, the use of a perfect 
“Dressing Cream” is essential —the chief requisite to feminine 





ELCAYA 


“Makes The Skin Like Velvet’ 


after the harmful effects of summer’s sun. Softens and whitens the skin, im- 
to the complexion the refined “Dull Finish” of youth. 


When used as 
YA assures unqualified satis- 
skin look 


Ask for ELCAYA by name 












is to polish it weekly. 


when new. 


of pieces 


Secret of Brilliant Silverware 


It grows dark so gradually that you may not 
notice it, but your guests, who have learned the secret of keeping 
their silver looking like new, will notice it. 

Wright's Silver Cream gives silverware the brilliant appearance it had 
The labor involved is very light—nothing compared with the 
beauty of its results. To test this claim, let us send you a free sample_ot 


SILVER (REAM 


large ont enable you to clean a number 

of silver. Silver Cream 
satin, and while the 
and tarnish, is non-acid and positively 
free from grit and 





























smooth as 
remover of dirt 







rt of scratch- 
deaier and on the 












Keeps the teeth 
white and sound. 
Prevents decay. 
Tones up the gums 
and makes the 
mouth clean and 
wholesome. 


Paste or Powder, 
25c everywhere. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE 
A Copy of the Secret of a 
“HANDSOME HAND.’ 
Mailed Free. 


PROF. THEO. MILLER’S SYSTEM 
of painless non-cutting or prodding, 

luxurious Maricuring, 

“WILL MAKE A YOU - HAND.” 
Pink Nai's without th e of Paint. 


Send for the Mignon Manicure Set 
Contains 4 New Inventions. 
The « 





THEO. MILLER MFO. CO., 500 W. 48 St, H. Y. City. 


SO. Go fe sk 
(Continued from page 66.) 


Dumary-Sleicher. — Oct. 27th. — Miss 
Jeanette Dumary, daughter of T. Henry 
Dumary, of Albany, to Mr. George 
Sleicher, son of John A. Sleicher; at First 
Presbyterian Church, 

Pratt-Stillman.—Nov. 2nd.—Miss Con- 
stance Pratt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dallas Pratt, 24 West Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, to Mr. Walter Negley Stillman, 
a son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Stillman, 
of New York, now at Rye, N. Y.; Grace 
Church, New York. 

Ripley-De Viel Castel.—Oct. 15th.—Miss 
Annah Ripley, daughter of Mrs. Sidney 
Dillon Ripley, and granddaughter of Mrs. 
Henry Hyde, to Count Pierre de Viel Cas- 
tel; at home of bride’s mother, Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

Sheldon-Sands.—Oct. 3o0th.—Miss Ger- 
trude Sheldon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Sheldon, to S. Stevens Sands, 
son of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt by a 
former marriage; at home of bride’s par- 
ents, New York. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Celtic.—Arriving from England Sept. 4th: 
The Countess of Antrim, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Hunter McAlpin, Mr. and Mrs. Eger- 
ton L,. Winthrop, Mr. Pierre Lorillard, 
Miss Mary B. Townsend. 

Provence.—Arriving Sept. 3d: Mr. Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. Fitzhugh White- 
house, Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. 
Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Truxton Beale 
Morris and the Countess Spottiswood- 


Mackin. 

Kaiser Wilhelm I1.—Sailing Sept. 6th: 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. 
J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 
and Miss Sears. 

Lusitania.—Arriving Sept. 1st: Lord and 
Lady Cowdray, Mr. Harry S. Black, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Mackey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. W. De- 
Lancey Kountze, Lord Wenlock, Mrs. Will 
iam A. Hazard and the Misses Hazard. 

Mauretania.—Arriving Sept. 1sth: Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Earl of Granmard and Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Gary. 

Kronprinzessin Cecile.—Arriving Sept. 
rath: Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould, Miss 
Vivian Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. 
Drexel, Jr., Mr. Eugene Higgins and Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
(Continued from page 14) 


Van Rensselaer to assure yourself of that 
fact. There were Huguenots and Royal- 
ists in Westchester and southern settlers in 
Virginia, in Maryland, the Carolinas were 
pioneered by English and French 
country families and a few second sons 
and some rather disreputable relatives sent 
out to the Colonies because they would 
not be tolerated at home. From this and 
good burgher stock are the old American 
families descended. Since then, in cur sys- 
tem of society, it has been a continued 
history of the new people crowding in and 
of parvenus and nouveaus riches becoming 
established planets in the social solar sys- 
tem—sometimes by mere push, by survival 
of the fittest and by intermarriage. The 
leading families of New York to-day have 
practically just such histories. 

We have advanced by locations—State 


street, the Bowling Green, Greenwich 
Street, Broadway, John’s Park, Second 
Avenue, Lafayette Place, Bond Street, 


Washington Square and so on northward. 
Where are now many of the “aristocrats” 
of each little neighborhood, as society 
sweeps onward? Some are in oblivion— 
and you will hunt in vain for thcir names 
in the Social Regi have in- 
termarried in newer families, whom their 
grandfathers and grandmothers would have 
looked upon with scorn as far beneath 
them, just as those worthies in turn were 
probably treated by others of the genera- 
tions before them. New York’s experience 
is that of many of our older communities. 
Old names are preserved; but is the line 
of alliance free from infusions of fresh, 
vulgar blood? 

Mr. Pulitzer has led me a long way 
from his book and from the predictions of 
the a season. Newport would 
promise large dinners with informal danc- 
ing afterwards, negro minstrelsy and roller 
skating. But these are susier amuse- 





ments. I hear of some other new débu- 





tantes, but all plans have not been ar- 
ranged, 


And thus, after all, I will have to ac- 
knowledge that as to mere plan “Society 
on Parade” is correct. The entertainments 
themselves will be stereotyped, and yet 
these are only the setting for real drama 
or comedy, or whatever you choose to call 
it. We have become so to 
many of these things that the change on 
the stage of even the position of a chair 
would upset us. Once in ten years or more 
some one gives us a new entrée at lunch- 
eon or invents a novelty for the cotillon. 
This year we shall be deluged with aero- 
planes. And we have had them last season. 
What else? 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 
(Continued from page 54) 


South, to the strains of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the audience standing and join- 
ing in the song. 

The circus features introduced Powers’ 
elephants, Spellman’s bears and Mueller’s 
lions, this last act one of daring as well as 
of striking originality. In addition The 
Metzettis, a family of clever acrobats; the 
Three Houcks, bareback riders; Louise 
Stickney and her well trained horse driven 
to a phaeton, and the Four Lukens, horizon- 
tal bar performers, captured honors in pienty. 

Of course Marcelline—who has a life- 
contract to appear at the Hippodrome—was 
there, and a newcomer in the person of 
Slivers, premier clown of them all. Slivers 
is one of the most finished pantomimists we 
have seen, and there were many who would 
like to have had him for a longer period 
of time than the few minutes alloted him 
in the circus portion of the performance. 

The final section of the production was 
“The Earthquake,” in five scenes, in which 
the Hippodrome tank was brought into use, 
the climax showing The Temple of the 
Moon, a triumph of scenic and mechanical 
ingenuity, with an aerial ballet swinging 
trom back to front of the big stage and a 
small army of ballet girls rising from the 
water as only Hippodrome ballet giris can 
rise. 

Arthur Voegtlin, whose inventive genius 
is responsible for the mechanical phases of 
the production; R. H. Burnside, author of 
the text and stage director, and Manuel 
Klein, who wrote the music—some of it 
extremely good, with a song that is 
to attain wide popularity—deserve credit 
without stint for their efforts. Nothing 
like this performance has come to New 
York, or elsewhere. It is not only well 
wotth seeing but no such entertainment 
value is possible anywhere—this Hippo- 
drome show is in a class by itself. 


MEDICAL PRESCRIPTION 
MADE OPIUM FIENDS 


OME interesting facts are present- 
ed in the report of the Interna- 
tional Opium Commission which 
sat at Shanghai under the presi- 

dency of the Amer:in Bishop Brent 
of the Philippine Islands. As might be 
expected of this very capable people, the 
Japanese section of the report is more satis- 
factory from a scientific standpoint than 
that of any other nation. The Japanese are 
not addicted to the use of opium, so that 
Japan’s experience with the drug is con- 
fined to the Island of Formosa, the terri- 
tory which fell to her as a war prize. The 
opium habit was found to generally pre 
vail among the inhabitants, the educated 
classes among the men contributing 38.81 
per cent, of the habitual users of the drug, 
while the agricultural classes showed only 
2.21 per cent. A careful study of what 
caused the contraction of the habit revealed 
that in 93 per cent. of the cases the first 
step was its taking by medical advice. The 
report of the United States does not so 
frankly state the first cause of the use of 
opium, but there is no doubt that if the 
truth were told, here as well as in Japan 

advice has been the starting point 
in all but a small proportion of cases. Sta- 
tistics collected from twenty-five large 
American cities in regard to the prevalence 
of the habit show that among prisoners in 
jails 5.6 per cent.; of the general criminal 
population 15.4 per cent.; of physiciaus 
2.0§ per cent.; of trained nurses 1.32 per 
cent., and of the general population 0.18 
per cent. are habitual users of morphine or 
of opium. In order to suppress the habit 
in China certain very stringent regulations 
have been made. All smokers must be 
licensed; all shops where opium is so!i 
must be licensed, and no new ones can be 

The cultivation of the poppy is 

restricte] by at least one-te*'h a year, and 
the sale of morphine is forbidden by law. 
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DOMESTIC RUGS 
Of the Highest Grades 


In their latest productions certain 
American Rug Manufacturers have 
closely approached the finest Oriental 
creations in the beauty of their designs 
and colorings. 


It is the product of this high type of 
American textile genius that is well rep- 
resented in our stock. The fidelity with 
which the Oriental figures and tones are 
reproduced in these Rugs is a feature 
that will command the attention of the 
most discriminating. 


These distinctive qualities are strongly 
exemplified in our comprehensive as- 
sortment of Wilton, Brussels and Ax- 
minster Rugs. Especially attractive, 
also, are our “Kalliston” Plain-color 
Seamless Rugs (in 26 regular sizes and 
2° colorings) and the new “Chaumont” 
eamless Axminster Rugs, which may 
be had both plain and figured. 


Free delivery within 100 miles. 











882 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Co». MAKING 


is an Applied Science 
according to the 


principles of construction 


AGE IS IN THE ATTITUDE, physicai 
and mental, and the two are inter-depend- 
ent. The graceful, erect, easy carriage of 
the body produced by the Goodwin corset 
enables a woman to retain an attitude that 
meets the encroaching years with a smile. 


POISE IS THE MAINSPRING OF 
POWER, the well-poised body and the 
well-poised mind both express the greater 
efficiency. The corset, more than all other 
garments, influences the position of the 
anatomical structure. Under strict scien- 
tific test the Goodwin corset establishes the 
balanced weight of the body in the nor- 
mally correct position, and it bears the dis- 
tinction of being the only corset of the 
poner. submitted which accomplishes that 
result. 


PRAC TICAL DEMONSTRATION is the court of last resort. One 
delighted wearer said, “I have just begun to live since wearing the Good- 
win corset.” 

A student of Grand Opera, “The Goodwin is the only corset I have 
ever been able to wear when taking singing lessons 

A prominent gown maker, “It is a delight to fit over the Goodwin 
corset; not a line is visible under the smoothest 

A well-known woman physician, “I wish I coul 
set on to every woman I know.” 

An actress of international fame, “I was not as tired after a week's 
hard playing in my Goodwin corset as I’ve often been in a half hour's 
vehaueal™ 

An eminent surgeon, “The Goodwin is my ideal of a corset.” 

A Complete Range of Models, Ready-to-Wear and Custom-Made, for 
Every Individual Need, from Surgical to Riding Corsets! 
373 Fifth Avenue, cor. 





out the Goodwin cor- 




















ORevillon Freres 
furs 


New models in coats and sets from the leading French 


designers and from our own workrooms. Largest 
co!'ection of Russian Sables and Silver Fox in America. 
Furs for evening and automobiling. Moderate priced 
models for general utility. Descriptions and estimates 


° Thirty-fifth Street on request. 
‘elephone, 3293 Madisen Square : ‘ 
. caer. Sear Nineteen West Thirty-fourth Street New York 
NN: The Kensington Buildi CHICAGO: The Venetian Building i 
Boylston and Exeter Streets 34 Washington Street Paris . London 
The Goodwin line is sold only through exclusive corsetieres. We invite correspondence. —_ 
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Oris Se Perfect and So Peerless rune 





THE ART 


OF HOME MAKING 


How lamentable to find, as so often is the case, a handsome 
house beautifully furnished yet in such a way that the master must 
retire to his den for the luxury of a comfortable chair. 


Our Decorative pases and staff of experts have an ex- 


traordinary genius for e 


every room we treat with that 


indefinable charm of *aaieay: Me restful, tranquil sense of com- 
fort and ease which is not a question so much of expense but 


the art of knowing how. 


They are free to consult and example rooms will be assem- 


bled on request. 


Geo. C. Fut Co. 


40-47 West 23"St. 


24-28 West 24"°St 
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Corsetiere 
** Exclusive Corsets ”’ 


ity Corsets a S ity 





145 Geary Street, San Francisco 


Telephone, Douglas 4589 
hb Avenue, ' Bi y 42 Th 









Latest Models 


All high-grade goods. 
a description of your figure and 
have your model sent by mail. 


Maternity Corset 


This garment fills a long-felt want, 
and is thoroughly adapted for the com- 
fort of the wearer. Very 
able throughout. 


Corsets Made to Orde, 


th Street, Oaklan | 

















to fit all figures 


Small, Medium or 
Large 


Send a 


soft and pli- 
Elastic insertion in 
laces on the sides, as well as 
and therefore is easily adjust- 
Endorsed and recommended 
by leading 
physi- 
cians. 
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New Ra a poe _y > Sum- 
ti ormer 
mer exhibition of wo P.—~ 


of the Art S League. Un 
tumn. 
Ehrich’s. by British masters 


of the tighteusth © cen 
Lenox Library. 

American history. 
Astor Library. Phot 1 

A. A. Hopkins collection of portraits by 


Italian painters. 

ae ay of Fine er ope 
logical exhibition of etchings Dry 
Points by Rembrandt. 

Buffalo. Albright Art Gallery. Fifth 
annual exhibition of selected works by 
American artists. 

Cincinnati. Seventeenth annual summer 
a of works by American artists. 

ittsb Carnegie Institute. Summer 
Ri. exhibition of works by American art- 
ists. Until September 3oth. 

Poland Springs. Maine State Building. 
Sixteenth annual summer exhibition of 
works by American artists. Until autumn. 

Ww in. Congressional Library. 

of Whistler’s 


Polltical cartoons of 


hs from the 


Etchings and _ fac-similes 


etchings. 
GOSSIP 


URING the past month the noted 
D collection of bronzes by Jean 
Antoine Barye was placed on 
view at the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum in New York. Two of its most strik- 
ing examples are the Tiger Devouring 
a Crocodile, and Python crushing a Croco- 
dile. The new art library, which was 
opened in a wing of the Museum during 
July, is an important addition to the use 
fulness of the institution as it contains more 
than twenty thousand volumes, and the 
principal art magazines of all countries, 
besides a large number of photographs of 
celebrated paintings. 


THE WELL-DRESSED 
1 MAN 


(Continued from page 28.) 


In browns there is a very dark seal 
shade with narrow stripes of dark 
blue, flecked with orange or brick red— 
the fleck almost indistinguishable ; a very 
soft-finished, hairy cheviot “with almost un- 
discernable herring-bone of darker brown; 
a three-tone shadow stripe; a dark red, or 
claret colored, brown with hair line of dark 
green; a brown, green and red overplaid, 
having the effect of a general dark brown 
mixture; a broken-line diagonal of red on 
a greenish-brown mixture with soft, nappy 
finish, and, besides several absolutely in- 
describable mixtures, an overplaid — or 
rather double overplaid—of two shades of 
lighter brown on a very dark purplish red- 
brown body color. 

In decided greens there are few effects, 
but several of the gray and brown fabrics 
have a dark greenish tone, and in dark 


terials for evening dress, and while the un- 
noticeable diamond-woven and very dark 
blue shadow stripe undressed worsteds il- 
lustrated—the weaves are quite lost in the 
reproduction— are perhaps the newest 
cloths, we may feel perfectly safe in the 
soft finished plain blacks and small basket- 
woven stuffs. The shadow stripes, how- 
ever, are less desirable because of greater 
commonness. 

The subject of fabrics would hardly be 
complete without some reference to t 
shirt and necktie materials of the season, 
but as the variety quite baffles any attempt 
at general description, I shall only call at- 
tention to those illustrated as giving some 
idea of what is to be seen—the shirts run- 
ning largely to narrow stripes and all-over 
designs in every shade, and the necktie 
silks to stripes of matching or contrasting 
color on grounds of every conceivable 
weave. Purples, reds, greens, blues, grays, 
horizontal and diagonal stripes, flower and 
spot effects, Oriental designs—it matters 
little what the shade or pattern, if intrin- 
sically good looking. Indeed one may say 
of this season’s fabrics generally that there 
is an absence of fads and an infinite field 
of selection. How. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


(Continued from page 29.) 


beaded fringe being added across the front 
and as a finish to the sleeves. The hat 
worn with this dainty gown was wonder- 
fully smart, in the new grenadier style, 
very high and upstanding, and close around 
the face was a band of emerald green vel- 
vet. This band sloped down on the sides 
above each ear, and was surmounted by two 
high curved bits that resembled reversed 
visors made of jet-embroidered net over 
wires. The crown portion was entirely filled 
in with black gourah feathers tipped with em- 
erald green. It was the smartest millinery 
effect imaginable, especially when worn by 
a woman with a creamy-white complexion, 
large brown eyes. 


FASHION INDICATIONS 


At the Newport Horse Show, this autumn, 
several recently imported novelties were 
brought out, and the vogue of scarfs has 
not abated. Those reversible ones of black 
and white satin, so popular here, were no 
novelty, nog a Parisian trifle worn with 

by daine of distinction was 
fashioned a doubled white chiffon faced 
on one edge with a five-inch band of black 
satin and shirred down at each end into 
long tassels of black. In the matter of 
scarfs, Mrs. Elisha Dyer shows great taste, 
and one superb treasure worn by her pos- 
sesses not only beauty of coloring but heir- 
loom value. The central portion is of dul! 
blue cachemire, and the border and deep 
ends are richly embroidered with variegated 
flowers in the Chinese manner. This scarf 
was accessory in tone to an exceptionally 
smart toilette of cream-colored batiste with 
of Persian-print and antique 








blues there are, of course, a ber of 
more or less attractive colorings, although 
there is more similarity in these—or rather 
it is more difficult to find distinctive effects 
—than in the other shades. Among them 
that illustrated—a blue with hair-lines of 
light blue and light green—is rather effec- 
tive, if without great character, while 
among the other morning dress stuffs the 
gray and black square weave cheviot, the 
gray diagonal worsted, the light brown and 
white mixed cheviot and the dark brown 
Circassian wool serve as well as any of 
the more conservative fabrics, perhaps, to 
give an idea of the general vogue. 

Regarding the materials for the semi- 
formal morning coat there is probably none 
more smart than the soft finished dark 
gray (almost black) vicuna of indistinct 
herring-bone weave shown on this page; 
but the Oxford mixtures, the basket-woven 
vicunas and the scarcely distinguishable 
shadow stripes in very dark gray, are all 
fashionable fabrics, while the plain black 
worsted for coat, and lighter gray Cam- 
bridge mixtures for full suit, are correct 
fabrics. 

With the black and dark gray coats 
one wears trousers of some not too 
pronounced gray and black striped stuff, 
similar in general character to the worsted 
iNustrated, and, of course, with such suits 


should be of some such informal fabric as 
flannel or cotton mixture. 
Many changes have been rung on the ma- 


darned filet lace, put together with a relief 
of plain batiste in dull blue. Around the 
narrow skirt’s lower edge was set a two- 
inch band of the plain blue, which was sur- 
mounted by a wide band of the panoramic 
filet, illustrating the pleasures of the chase, 
thrown into relief over dull blue. An 
equally wide band of Persian print, and 
another of the filet lace brought the dado 
ornamentation to knee-hight, where it was 
joined by the plain cream-colored batiste, 
shirred into it, in the familiar style. The 
bodice decoration included the kimono 
sleeve, with the same features of banding, 
and introduced the plain dull-blue material 
in narrow revers. The hat worn with this 
striking gown, and most individual scarf, 
was made of black crin, shaped like a bee- 
hive, trimmed in dull-blue Persian chiffon 
and a marvelous ostrich plume that carried 
out the same colors, these being stamped 
on the blue with Persian figuring. Mrs. 

, also, has been wearing an an- 
tique scarf of wonderful beauty and his- 
torical value, made of black cachemire and 
bordered all around with broché in bril- 
liant coloring. It is lined with pale-blue 
chiffon that is tucked at the ends, and she 


often wears it during these early autumn - 


days with a hat of pale blue combined with 
roses. 

These scarfs are especially graceful 
worn with period gowns showing a flounced 
skirt cut on the straight lines, but still with 
some fulness about the hips, carefully ad- 
justed; a finish being sometimes given to 
the flounces by a satin-covered cable cord. 
These flounce effects should be confined to 
—— made of very soft, filmy materials 
or lace. 
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No. 13.—Single Fringe. 27x39 in. 75c. each. 


_ Crapo Italian Towels 


Crapo Italian Towels will outwear any 
towel in the market. They are made by 
hand from linen, every inch of which is 
hand woven and grass bleached. 


The towels positively improve with age, 
becoming softer and glossier with each 
laundering. Some of our customers are 
now using Crapo Towels purchased over 
thirty years ago, which show no indications 
of having begun to wear out. 


John M. Crapo Linen Store 


Established 


WRIE for our Illustrated Catalogue which shows 


including hand-made laces and embroideries. Send 6 . 
cents postage for a liberal assortment of samples. 


Crapo Building, 431 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Established 


800 1800 
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a large assortment of Italian Linen Handiwork, 





No. 60.—Scalloped Towels. Size 29x40% in. 
Price, $2.50 each. 





Quality Guaranteed 


We are the sole importers of the exquisite 
Crapo Linens, which are always moderate 
in price in consideration of their beauty 
and durability. 


The Crapo trade mark is your guarantee 
of highest quality. 


Toweling and linens of every kind for 
sale by the yard. 


$2.00 each, 


No. 40.—31x46 in. 
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can be obtained by using 





DENNEYS’ 
Cleansing Cream 


One of nature’s valued as- 
sistants in producing and 
maintaining a 
Beautiful Complexion 
bt, eee Se es 
suffered from winds, sun, 

hanges etc. 
er oe Sees ns 
Fail enjoyment of a strenucus life. 


Tubes 25c; Jars 60c and 75c 
All Dept. Stores or by mail prepaid. 


Denney & Denney 


16th & Wainut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa- 


Costs 
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Booklet Now Ready NX 


at once for New Edition. 


Salto-Nuts, $1.25 1b. Nutted Fruits, $1.00 Ib. 









Nothing—Send Name 


Our Famous 


Chocolates, 8 !b. Supreme Chocolates, $:.001b. 
Quite the Vogue with the Initiated. 
Bridge—Receptions and Every Day 


1223 Broadway, at 30th Street 
New York Cit y 




















Nurses Outfitting 
ASSOCIATION 
52 West 30th Street 
Near sth Avenue New Vork 


Correct 
Uniforms 


for 
Maids 


For 
House 
and 
Street 








New 
Imported 
Novelties 
In 
Uniforms 

Aprons 

Collars 
Cuffs 
Caps 
Etc. 


Send for Catalog B 











































Ambre Royal Face Powder 


This exclusive preparation has for many years been a favorite 
toilet luxury of the court and society leaders of Europe. 


Do not confuse AMBRE ROYAL with any other odor now 
on the American or foreign market. It is an individual blend, 

and establishes its users as connoisseurs in matters of the toilet. 

| The identical odor is also produced in _ in Sachet, in 

| Toilet Water, in Lotion Vegetal and in 

{ 


AMBRE ROYAL is made only by the es 


te Maison Violet, Paris 


(Pronounced **Ve-o-lay”"} 


ROYAL FAC 






fully packed and decorated. At a 
direct from the sole American = of the Maison 


Frank M. Prindle & Co. 
36 East 21st St, New York 
Send 10 cents in stamps for a sample phial of AMBRE ROYAL Perfume. 


The carton pictured above contains two boxes of AMBRE 
nf POWDER, an a 


uff box and puff. Beauti- 
est dealers, fn at $3.50, or 
Violet. 
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Cut Glass 


in the new 


“CARNATION” 
Design 


This is one of the 
finest selections we 
have ever offered in 
cut glass; rich, 
dainty, a'together 
charming. You may 
choose just what you 
need. A wide sclec- 
ey , offered; bich- 
ball, apoiiinaris, 
AL lasses; wines, 
cordials, cocktails, 

Is, berry 


appreciate it. 
if Jou, cannot call 


sive 4 
Pp = poe Bm 


Remember we Rentanertese 
for the best a everything in 


China and Glassware 


we 
attention to co 
mit samples and 

















(ENOS 


24 Mount Street 


LONDON 











Lingerie de Luxe 
Trousseaux 
Tea-gowns & Wrappers 
Children’s Clothes 











Embroidered Household 
Linen 














ARLY autumn is par excellence 
the season of the year when fa- 
cial treatments should be begun 
in order to get the skin into 

good condition for the winter’s strenu- 
ous campaign. Several trustworthy estab- 
lishments in New York have already been 
recommended for this purpose under this 
heading, but the latest claimant for recog- 
nition is centrally located in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s most exclusive shopping dis- 
trict’ No more thoroughly equipped estab- 
lishment need be desired, for every art of 
caring for the person has received due at- 
tention from the well-known specialist in 
charge, and sixteen years’ experience has 
brought each treatment to the highest per- 
fection. Facial and scalp massage are 
given, hair-dressi-g of all kinds is a spe- 
cialty, and manicuring is also a feature, be 
sides the more difficult treatment designed 
to remove small-pox pittings, scars and 
freckles as well as wrinkles and lines. 
Those who live at too great a distance to 
benefit by the personal supervision of treat- 
ment can purchase the preparations and 
apply them at home with excellent results. 
Their cleansing cream is one of the finest 
I have seen—very delicate and luxurious. 
It is a sanitary agent for cleansing the 
pores and gives the cuticle a transparent 
clearness. Many wonderful results are 
claimed for this cream in its capacity as a 
remover of pimples, blackheads, sunburn, 
chapped or chafed skin. The price is 75 
cents for a two-ounce box, or $2 for a half- 
pound. 

Another cream from this house is more 
on the order of what is usually known as 
a skin food or massage cream, and has a 
direct influence over wrinkles and crow’s 
feet, the price of this being the same as 
that previously mentioned. There is also 
a toilet water to cleanse and reduce the 
pores, which gives a peculiar fineness of 
effect. Price 60 cents. Samples of each 
of these will be sent for 10 cents, in order 
that their merits may be tested; and a 
booklet describing the best manner of ap- 
plication will be forwarded free upon re- 
quest. Face powder of exceptional quality 
is sold by the same specialist for 50 cents 
a box. 

Two remarkably fine lotions are sold for 
keeping the hair and scalp in order. Com- 
pounded of pure substances, these are well 
worth investigation and cost $2 a bottle. 
The former is made for the restoration of 
natural color, life and beauty to the hair, 
imparts vigor to the scalp, cleanses it thor- 
oughly, removes dandruff and stops the 
hair from falling. It is not a dye and will 
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EFT Ficure.—Stunging topcoat of 
I gray French cheviot, with re- 
vers and bands of black broad- 
cloth. Buttons of gun-metal. 
Mippte Ficursz.—A stunning gown in 
black and white, with a touch of sapphire 
blue. Thé foundation is of white chiffon, 
with a coat effect of black chiffon trimmed 
at the sleeves and around the bottom with 
bands of skunk. The ribbon at the front is 
of sapphire-blue satin, and this same color 
is again shown in the belt, yoke and collar 
of fine allover lace. 
Ricut Ficure.—Smart tailor-made suit 
of dark blue serge trimmed with broad 
bands of black silk braid. The skirt is two- 
gored, with a seam on ei'er hip. The 
jacket is semi-fitting and hip Iength. It is 
double-breasted, and closes to the left side 
of the front with three clothrvered but- 
tons. 
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Urrzr Lert.—Mushroom hat of silver 
metal cloth, with three rows of metal fringe 
on the upper side of the brim. Around the 
crown is a band of beaver fur, and at the 





left side are three green roses. 








ON HER DRESSING TABLE 


not stain the scalp. The latter will gradu- 


ally darken gray or faded hair, keep it 
soft, glossy, fluffy and promote its growth, 
although it is not a dye. 

Less critical cases will find a simpler 
tonic, marked No. 2, sufficient for all or- 
dinary needs. It contains no oil, cures 
dandruff, increases the growth and stops 
falling hair. Price $1. 25. 

A most deliciously ted brilliantine 
for the hair has only recently been brought 
to my attention, although it has been in 
existence for quite a number of years. It 
is of the paste variety and I have frequent- 
ly made known my preference fcr this kind 
of brilliantine, as it is, in my opinion, by 
far the easiest to apply successfully. The 
color as well as the odor is violct, and re 
minds one of the fresh flowers, so sweet 
and thoroughly wholesome is its delightful 
scent. The make is French and the price 
50 cents a jar. Just a soupcon should be 
rubbed in the palm of the hand, which is 
then passed and repassed over the hair be- 
fore the latter is brushed. This will give a 
natural lustre and it is especially useful 
where curling irons have been used of 
when the hair has taken on that dusty, 
unhealthy appearance so apt to arise from 
an insufficient supply of natural oil. It is 
also invaluable in keeping false hair in or- 
der, being therefore in great demand these 
days of many curls, braids and pompa- 
dours. Speaking of this, I am reminded of 
a new establishment opened within the last 
few months near the most fashionable dis- 
trict in town. The manager has had wide 
experience with two of the best known 
Parisian coiffeurs and is very ingenious in 
his methods, some surprisingly good effects 
having been originated by him for the un- 
fortunate omnes who are not blessed by 
nature with luxurious tresses. His prices 
are exceedingly moderate for the quality 
of service offered (which is the best) and 
any unusual need will be met by prompt 
attention to the peculiar exigencies of the 
case. Many women whose hair is turning 
gray by unusually slow degrees, and who 
do not like the halfway period when the 
color is neither one thing nor the other, 
bridge the intermediate time by wearing a 
pompadour until gray shall have become 
the predominate color. These pieces are 
made for $18 and are of naturally curly 
hair, very lightly constructed so that the 
head shall not be heated, and go com- 
pletely around the head under a thin out- 
side brushing of the wearer’s own locks. 
Such pieces are re-dressed for 25 cents, 
which is only a quarter the price asked at 
many other establishments. 








FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 


Urrgr Ricut.—A picturesque model with 
a crown and brim-facing of black velvet, 
and the upper brim of white felt. Around 
the crown is a wreath effect of oak leaves, 
each leaf made of white kid. 

Mipote Fievrr.—A Napoleon model of 
white felt with an upstanding pompom of 
white, headed by a flat bow of white velvet 
ribbon. 


Lowzr Lzrt.—Hat of brown velvet with 
a brim facing of white satin. The band 
around the crown and the bow are of satin 
in two-toned effect. 

Lower Ricut.—Turban of black satin 
trimmed with roses and leaves formed of 
soft white kid. 
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A lovely evening gown of chiffon ombré. 
The skirt is made “en blancheseusse” effect 
with @ tunic which is folded up at the 
front, forming a part of the bodice; and 
falls to the edge of the skirt at the back. 
The underskirt is full with a seam at the 
front and a row of buttons set close to- 
gether. The bodice has sleeves cut in one 
with the shoulders, and is trimmed with 
narrow hand-embroidered Persian braid. 
Vogue pattern-eut to measure. $4. 
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Whalebone 
(fowels- Cvs els 


$300 to $15-00 per pair 





The Standard of Corset 
Fashion 


The Foundation of a 
Perfect-Fitting 
Gown 


Security Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
Attached to all 
Redfern Whalebone Corsets 


Sold at all High-Class Shops 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





COPYRIGHT, 1910, BY THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 





$1.00 to $7.00 


PER PAIR 


Sold 
Everywhere 


Attached 
Are the 


te 
“Wooe Supporters 


COPYRIGHT, 1810, BY THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Slater Shoe 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 
vet to follow the compensating 


curves of the foot and to preserve 
its natural formation and beauty— 
made from materials that afford 

sufficient resiliency to assure 
perfect comfort and excellent 
wearing qualities. Prices 
from six dollars and a 
half up. 


The Slater Shoe for children—built with the same 
care as all Slater products—strong and sensible for 
boys—dainty - and petite for girls—exclusive styles 
for dress and play. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE:—A record in detail is kept here of every pair 
of shoes sold, the style, size, etc., with name and address of purchaser and 
date of purchase, $0, no matter where you live, ordering Slater Shoes by 
mail is made simple and sure. 


You can have the latest New York st as as easily as if buyin in your 
heme city. Write for new price list, Package of Shoes” and book of 
instructions with measurement biank. 


J. & J. Slater 


For 50 years New York's most fashionable bootmakers 
Broadway, at 25th Street, New York 


Miro-Dena 
Mentonniere 


(CHIN wordeane 











device in the wor Sak oll canter tenes 
the nose and mouth or the wilted throat. hk 











Phe pep ance same! no rubber 

cut the hair or give way with ye oe ae 

firmly from time to time as the contract — 

und withest dessgn, aud lo the only déwten of the Mad én 

will hold the head and will not when wea 
On sale at Toilet Articles Departments of the stores of, 


MIRO-DENA CO., Lock Box en bet Square Station, New York City 





















21 & 23 West 34th St, (Onesie Waite t de York City 


Devoted exclusively to Babywear and Nursery Needs. 
We sell every thing for Baby from birth to three years. Call or 


Write for New Catalog. 
0 


MT 


aon tn cee gi BO Nok ake mee 


pobowmnel caer, a & 23 ed Tae ae, Res 


~ “Let Us Clothe Your Baby” 


Stuart Baby Shop 




















FISK MILLINERY 


DISTINGUISHED BY 
ELEGANCE OF QUALITY 
EXCLUSIVENESS OF STYLE 






ON SALE IN ALL FIRST CLASS 


SHOPS AND MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS 









DESIGNED AND CREATED BY 


D. B. FISK & COMPANY 


103 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Well-Dressed Women 


find the 


DE BEVOISE 


ricuae- BRASSIERE 
far superior to any corset-cover 


Stylish, Comfortable, Healthful 


Combines in one dainty, dura- 
ble, inexpensive garment 


A boned corset-cover perfectly shaped 

A correct and comfortable bust- 
sapporter 

A restful back and shoalder-brace 

An effective figare beautifier 


Gives the figure stylish lines 
and correct poise. Fits snug 
and smooth over the corset 
hiding all ridges and eliminat- 
ing every bit of fulness. 

The present-day vogue in 
corset and gown makes this 
clever garment fairly indis- 

msable. In enhances the ef- 
ect of even the best-fitting 
corset, and wonderfully im- 
proves the fit and appearance 
of the outer gown. 

An ideal dress-foundation 
that delights every -woman 
who puts it on. 

100 different styles for stout, 
medium and slender figures. 
Sizes 32 to 48 bust. Open front 
or back. ade of Batiste, 
Nainsook, Linen Mesh, etc., 
elavorately trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, insertion and-rib- 
bon. $1.00 and up. 

Style No. 1906 (illustrated above) made 
pha hw Ky each 

Re-inforcing arm-shields, ad- 
jutehie corset-hook, invisible 

ning, faultless seaming and 
darting, perfect shaping, dain- 
tiest workmanship, washable 
materials—no other brassiere 
but the De BEVOISE com- 
bines all these valuable fea- 
tures. Therefore 


Ask for the “DE BEVOISE” and take no other 
At oh, ovst stores. Be sure our 

















CONCERNING ANIMALS 


T is noticeable that during this 
I summer of 1910 no mad-dog 
scares were developed by the 
Health Board of Greater New 
York—a state of affairs for which that very 
straight-forward and enlightened official, 
Commissioner Lederle, is personally re- 
sponsible. It will be recalled that under 
his predecessor the public was kept more 
or less in a state of apprehension, for about 
‘six years, by the alarmist reports emanat- 
ing from the Health officiais as to the num- 
bers of dogs in Long Island or in some 
other locality alleged to be afflicted with 
rabies. These tenable stat nts were 
persisted in, although the A. S. P. C. A.’s 
careful investigations failed to reveal even 
one case of rabies. Dr. Elmer Lee, of 
New York, is one of three physicians who 
examined one of the dogs taken upon Stat- 
en Island and pronounced “mad” by the 
Health Board. Dr. Lee has publicly stated 
that the dog, after death, was delivered to 
the Loomis Laboratory, where a careful 
examination of the brain, chest and lungs— 
where rabies would make its appearance— 
showed those organs normal. The heart, 
however, showed that death had been 
caused by thread worms—a common enemy 
of dogdom and the cause of many of, their 
worst diseases. 

The metropolis is, indeed, fortunate in 
having a Health Commissioner who does 
not prostitute his great office by spreading 
abroad mad-dog scares. 





STRAYS NOT NEARLY SO NUMEROUS 


A local amateur humane worker, whose 
home for years has been the refuge for 
stray animals picked up in the neighbor- 
hood, is expressing herself as much grati- 
fied by the efficient work the A. S. P. C. A. 
has been doing for the last two years in 
taking h 1 un d animals off 
the streets. She is able to gauge this ac- 
tivity through a lessening of the calls made 
upon her to take charge of strays. Where- 
as formerly several dogs were brought to 
her every day, the number totaling as many 
as sixteen in twenty-four hours, the aver- 
age now has fallen to one in two or three 
days. Visitors from other cities have com- 
mented upon the infrequency with which 
homeless dogs are met upon the highways 
of the city. In the latest published report, 
the Society states that 31,221 small animals 
were humanely put to death in a single 
month. Those sentimentalists who insist 
that we have no right to kill any animal, 
and who keep unfortunate creatures alive 
under pretense of being kind, have many 
sins against animals to answer for. And 
on the contrary, the humane societies that 
put unwanted cats and dogs out of their 
misery are doing a truly humane work and 
they deserve the thanks of the public. 





CRUEL GOVERNMENTAL METHODS 


The A. S. P. C. A., to its credit be it 
said, has caused to be introduced in the 
State Legislature a bill to amend the penal 
law, with the object of making it a mis- 
demeanor for an owner willfully to offer 
for sale or permit to be offered for sale any 
horse or other animal which by reason of in- 
curable disease or lameness, or for any other 
cause could not be worked or used without 
violating the laws for the prevention of 
cruelty. This bill has failed to pass, so 
that the Society will have to present it 
again during the coming session, when it is 
tobe hoped it will go through, as it is a 
most needed measure, there being a con- 
siderable traffic in broken-down horses, to 
the swindling of the poor peddler class. 


SMART DANCE FOR ANIMALS 


A correspondent writes this department 
to the effect that the event of the season 
resort, was the 


tickets being procurable only 
ladies of the committee—who 
course be depended upon to know 
who was who. It is a great gain to the 
cause of animals when the fashionable class 
in any locality take an interest in the anti- 
cruelty movement, for, as with most other 


matters, the great public is apt to become 
more greatly interested in any movement 
that is backed by smart people. No S. P. 
C. A. in this country has undertaken so 
clever and effective a method of replenish- 
ing its treasury as by getting people of 
fashion to give a select dance. About the 
only form of amusement money getting in- 
stituted by officials of humane societies here 
are concerts and theatrical performances; 
the dance offers possibilities not covered 
by the more usual varieties of entertain- 
ment. The Dinard ball is said to have been 
most successful. 


CRUEL GOVERNMENT METHODS 


When the old order changeth to the new, 
in any department of life, the reform is 
apt to bear hard upon some individuals and 
some classes, but it is doubtful whether re- 
form often brings in its train such terrible 
results as to the scavenger dogs of Constanti- 
nople. For sanitary reasons these erstwhile 
street cleaners have been banished by the 
young Turk reformers to Oxia Island, 
where they await death by starvation—a 
truly horrible form of torture. the fate of 
these dogs affords a study in sentimental- 
ism as well as cruelty, which is commended 
to the ladies of the Bide-a-Wee and other 
institutions where it is considered a crime 
to kill the unwanted animal. The Moslem 
goes the American sentimentalists “one 
better,” for he considers the dog as semi- 
sacred, consequently he can neither kill the 
animal nor witness the killing. This Bide- 
a-Wee-Moslem view has resulted, as it in- 
variably does in the aggregate, in the in- 
fliction of such horrors of cruelty as are 
filling truly humane people with indigna- 
tion. Since it is imperative for health’s 
sake that Constantinople be rid of the 
disease-breeding horde, and as the reform- 
ers dare not affront the sentiment of the 
Moslem creed in regard to the dog, the 
only way open to the government was to 
banish the dogs, but leaving them to starve 
is indefensible, although a _ well-known 
American journal (which publishes a Euro- 
pean edition) insists that the government 
is not blameworthy. Those humane people 
who visit them are giving out pathetic tales 
of the spectacle the great colonies of dogs 
present as, tortured by mosquitoes and the 
scorching sun, they plunge up to their shoul- 
ders in the Sea of Marmora. The small 
pittance of food allowed them and the 
scanty supply of water are the occasion of 
fierce snarlings and fightings which the 
keepers have often to restrain with blows. 
Whatever the political exigency, there can 
be no worthy excuse for the shocking fate 
forced upon these innocent dogs by a gov- 
ernment which poses as being enlightened. 


LAMP POSTS HUMANE EDUCATORS 


A French anti-cruelty society has shown 
how humane education can be carried out 
on the public streets, by a method that is 
worthy of being imitated. The Ligue pour 
la Protection du Cheval, of Paris, through 
its treasurer, M. Falize, suggested to the 
muni officials that plaques inscribed 
with “Soyer bons pour les animaux” be 
placed on the lamp posts in the more fre- 
quented thoroughfares of the city. The 
proposal was favorably received some time 
ago, and the work of placing the plaques 
has begun. The “Eclair” quotes the muni- 
cipal councillor, who presented the subject 
to his colleagues, as saying, “Although we 
should have preferred a shorter phrase, we 
think that it is above all necessary to let 
the public know that any passer-by has the 
right to prevent an animal from being ill- 
treated in his presence. We should have 
preferred the plaques to bear the words, 
‘Ne laissez pas maltraiter (frapper) les 
animaux.’”’- But, in any case, the idea is 
a happy one. 


WOMEN IN ANTI-CRUELTY WORK 


In the course of an interesting paper on 
“How Women Can Help in Humane Work,” 
published in the organ of the Colorado 
Humane Society, it is stated that even a 
poor sort of a man will yield to a woman’s 
request, especially when he knows she is 
right—it is in the nature of him. But it 
is just as firmly fixed in his nature to re- 
sent and resist an order from a woman. To 


(Continued on page 76.) 








CLEAR 
THE SAIN 





~ With 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients not only 
eserve, purify and beauti- 
y the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands but tend to prevent | 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, redness, rough- 
ness and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 





$5. age th Boston. 
The Best Care sud Treatment of kin’ and ‘Seaiy. 





Dupionne Silk 





25 cents per Yard 
The Greatest Value Ever Offered | | 


A beautiful new silk fabric. 
In all shades for afternoon 
and evening dresses. At 
all wash goods departments. 
Leok for the Name on the Wrapper 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
information as to where it may be purchased 


Burton Brothers & Co. New York 
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“ORNATUS ET BONITAS” 





Fashionable Millinery 


Exclusive and stylish designs, offering 
many chic and distingué effects for 
regular and special dress functions. 


178 Fifth Avenue, near 23d Street 
567 Fifth Avenue, Windsor Arcade 
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Club Cocktails 


Mixed to measure—and 
measures up to your 
idea of whata real Cock- 
tail should be. 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN.&. BRO. 
Hartford New York — London 





KLEINERT'S 

OLYMPIA or etbs 

CAN BE WASHED 
AND IRONED 
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Fitting 
your own 










OU may sit at ease 
in an arm-chair or 
recline luxurious- 

ly on a couch and direct 

e fitting and draping 
of your gowns if you 
ossess a Pneumatic 

Siaces Form. If social 

or household duties in- 

terfere with visits to the modiste, send your 

Pneumatic Dress Form to represent you, se- 

lect the material, determine the style and have 

the making directed by letter or telephone 
Ladies who have their dressmaking done at home need not 
stand for hours nor dress and undress forty times a day at 
the dressmaker’s request to “Just let me try this once more, 


please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is easily Leemn we orgs and 
e 3 * A o 


making over or altering 


SreuForm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Reproduces Your Exact Figure 
































reproduce exact/y every in- 

dividual peculiarity of your 

figure, all you need to do is 

to have a muslin lining fitted (dir- 

ectly over your corset and without 

your skirts) down over hips, so as to 
obtain their exact shape. 


NSERT the deflated Pneumatic Form in- 

side this lining and inflate until solid. 
Then adjust to proper skirt length, and put your petti- 
coat on to give the correct flare to gown below 
hips. Your double now stands before you and your 
costume may be finished down to the smallest detail 
without the “trying on” process. You can literally “see 
yourself as others see you.” 





















“Pneu Form? is sold only by mail direct. 
It cannot be found in stores. 

Send for booklet C-29, “What to Wear 
and How to Make he con full 


PNEU FORM CO. 
poe eae era 


New York 
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| A Mother’s 
Advice to 
| Her Daughter 








My dear Daughter, 


Here, my dear, is a mother’s 
secret. You are about to enter the 
social whirl. In the day time you 
will be out doors, skating, tramp- 
ing, automobiling. The biting win- 
ter winds will chap your face and 
hands. You need some protection. 
In the evening you will go to par- 
ties, dinners and dances, all of 
which will tire you greatly and 
| cause your young complexion to 
| become coarse and sallow. Again 
you need protection and here it is. 


“Creme Simon” 


For fifty years this famous 
French cream has been on the 
dressing table of every French 
woman of beauty and refinement. 
It is infinitely superior to all others 
for many reasons. It is grease- 
less and easily removed by cold or 
warm water. Therefore, it does 
| not clog the pores of the skin, 
| thus allowing free circulation for 
| the thousands of air cells in the 
pores. Just think how uncomfort- 
| able you would feel if your nose 
; and mouth were closed up, and 
you'll understand why the pores 
| should always be kept open. 
| Creme Simon nourishes, softens 

and whitens the skin and is abso- 
| lutely pure. 
| You have often wondered why 
j I looked.so young and had so 
| clear a complexion, so white a 
| neck and such soft hands. Your 
| grandmother taught me the secret 

as I now bequeath it to you. 1 

take care of them constantly by 

using the famous French trio— 

Creme (Cream) Simon, Poudre 

(Powder) Simon and Savon 

(Soap). Simon—and as long as I 
; am able to obtain these three 
| treasures I do not fear old age. 

To produce the best one must use 
H the best, and my last advice to you 
| is, don’t forget Simon. 

i Your loving Mother. 


| \Rostseript—Send to the Amer- 
'+ ican branch of J. Simon & Cie., 


Simon and Savon Simon. It will 
|) teach you the value of my secret. 
M, 




















CONCERNING ANIMALS 


(Continued from page 74.) 


comply with her request tickles his vanity: 
to comply with her order hurts that same 
vanity. So it happens are g lly 
disappointed and often discouraged when 
they come to exercise their powers as hu- 
mane officers—and all by the workings of 
this usually unconsidered law of human and 
especially masculine nature. After having 
thus indicated the “don’t” side of humane 
effort, the writer goes on to suggest ways 
in which women can surely help animals. 
For instance, if the gentler sex would de- 
cline to do business with a firm, or receive 
goods delivered by one whose horses are 
abused or neglected, they would be using 
the most powerful instrument of coercion— 
self-interest. No business man is going to 
lose trade merely to indulge in abuse or 
neglect of his stock. The women of any 
community have it in their power to make 
or break any man or firm in it. A mere 
handful of them very nearly has that power 
in every community. One good customer 
can enforce good treatment of the horses 
of almost any firm.” 

In spite of the dictum of the Colorado 
writer, it is the experience of many women, 
and among them the writer of these lines, 
that drivers, with very rare exceptions, 
give heed even to the women who only 
stand quietly looking on at operations in- 
volving great exertion on the part of horses, 
such as excavations and deliveries of coal 
and the pulling of heavy loads up steep 
grades. The whips are discarded and other 
methods of bothering horses are often 
stopped when a woman looks fixedly or 
reprovingly at the driver, and the threat 
to arrest is not received with jeers. A 
typical case in point occurred recently in a 
metropolitan street, the roadway of which 
is rendered very slippery by automobile oil. 
The driver of a three-horse coal wagon was 
endeavoring to back up. The horses-could 
gain but precarious foothold on most of 
the street and the driver swung them from 
side to side of the wagon, the poor beasts 
straining nobly in their efforts to “back” 
according to orders. In an effort to facili- 
tate operations a man employed in the 
establishment to which the delivery, was be- 
ing made, seized the horses by the bridles 
and undertook to pull them.into the de 





to dodge the effort to catch him by the 
bridle and when the man seized it, 
horse bit him, whereupon he struck 
poor thing a heavy blow in the face. 
woman who had been looking on stepped 
up te the man and told him that if he re 
peated the act of cruelty she would ask a 
police officer who stood a little way down 
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BRILLIANT HORSE SHOW POSSIBILITIES 


Philadelphia is to go in for its annual 
horse show even on a very large scale, as 
they will hereafter be given in the beauti- 
ful grounds (said to be the finest in the 
country) that up to this time have belonged 
exclusively to the Bryn Mawr Polo Club, 
on the Main Line. The Horse Show Asso- 
ciation, however, has in a way consolidated 
with the Polo Club, so that while each con- 
tinues to be a separate i m, they 
will help one another and each will benefit 
by the reciprocity. The sixteenth annual 
exhibition is scheduled for September 28th- 
October rst, and no effort is to be spared 
to make the event the most brilliant in the 
history of the organization. 


4 CRUEL PASTIME TO GO 


The good news is that “busting” steers 
in Wyoming is finally in a fair way to be 
il This is the only State in the 
Union where the brutal practice is now 
pe for amusement purposes, al- 
though in the earlier days of cattle raising 
in the West it was not an unusual pro- 
cedure. It consists in a rope or lasso being 
thrown over the animal’s head, the horse- 
man then skilfully circling and throwing 
the steer, The animal, which has been 
plunging about, usually lands on its back, 
often sustaining a broken leg or horn, and 


tical cattlemen long ago discarded, but 
which has flourished in Wyoming in spite 
of the efforts of humane societies. To the 
shame of the State be it said that, deaf as 
she has been to the pleadings of pity, it is 
intimated that the objections of the big 
cattle owners are likely to receive atten- 
tion in the form of legislative enactment. 
The great annual event, the frontier day’s 
celebration which comes off at Cheyenne, 
is the big occasion for steer “busting,” and 
the cattle owners have been finding, a 
month before that date, many of the steers 
on the ranges with broken legs, horns, 
meck or back. Finally, they have come to 
realize that these animals are crippled by 
the cowboys who are practicing rope throw- 
ing, in the hope of winning the prizes at 
the show. At these events ropers come 
from every western State and from Mexico 
and South America as well, and the re- 
sulting misery to animals must be incal- 
culable. The modern and more humane 
method of roping for business purposes, 
which is never done for mere amusement, 
requires two ropers to each animal. One 
throws a rope over the steer’s head, while 
the other skilfully lands the lariat over a 
hind foot. Both ropes are then drawn 
tight by the trained saddle horses and the 
animal is stretched out at full length, un- 
injured but helpless. As much skill is re- 
quired for this style of roping, but it en- 
tails no brutality. 


4 PRACTICAL ANIMAL LOVER 
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had a broken hip, eleven active sores 
body, that he was old, emaciated and wholly 
unfit for work. The driver was fitly pun- 
— for ‘his wholly undefensible con- 
uct. 





strictly first-class Piano 
should not fail to examine 


the merits of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the favorite of the 
refined or musical pub- 
lic on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled Le ore 
elegance of design and fini 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
The SOHMER CECILIAN INSIDE 

PLAYER SURPASSES 
ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Respensible Parties 


Sohmer & Company 











315 Sth Ave. Cor 324 S&t., New York 
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GOWNS 30 W.39th St. TAILORED 
‘ SUITS 
WRAPS New York 
CORSETS 
COSTUMES Near Fifth Ave. (to order) 











MOOD BUST & HIP REDUCERS & BUST SUPPORTERS 


ected — ‘ 














(U. S. and Foreign Patents.) 
Made of finest grade Silk Elastic Webbing, a patented material controlled exclusively by MOOD, very durable, easily leundered. 


Have Acquired the Greatest Sale known for the following purposes: 


1. A Boon to Stout Women. They unfailingly reduce too-stout proportions, with ease 
x without the slightest symptom of “forcing” or restraint. 


2. Sipe Cerrettes for Slim Women. It overcomes defects. Its persistent wear moulds 
tm into svelte, symmetrical proportions. 


3. ; Matchless Draping of the Costume assured to a degree of perfection never here- 
tofore possible. 


Presentations of New 
Features in Corset Dept.: 


THE NEW MOOD Bust Supporter (patent applied for). A garment which, 
for comfort and lightness, is a distinct advance in style. 

THE NEW MOOD Hip Reducer instantly adjusted without attaching to the 
corset. 

THE NEW MOOD “Invalid” Corset. Women should know of the great bene- 
fits derived by wearing it. It is invaluable for those in the most delicate health. 

“THE .FIGURE .BEAUTIFUL,” a dainty, little illustrated booklet, mailed on 
request, gives full particulars about MOOD Bust and Hip Reducers and Bust Sup- 
porters. 

ORDER BY MAIL, if leading shops and Corsetieres in your vicinity cannot 
supply Pwo Through the medium of.our self-measurement form patrons may order 
direct from us with assurance of perfect fitting. 
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AY some attention to accent in furnishing. It is the 
little rugs that"'give it—justza note here or there. 








Qi ca oa counts in the large rugs. In these small 


ones color is everything. | 


ICHNESS doesn’t imply a olaze of color. Soft over- 
R tones make for Repose—the grea American lack. where or mailed 
on receipt of 


mics cedondatags KENT -COS'TLK:YIA'N | 8c. 
ing Glory of Man or Women Oviental Rugs | Sample Free 
ls it yours? Are heit troubles overtehing | §, West 38th Street ; f New York 
your hair is falling, faded or dying: when 
dandruff begins to get in its destructive 


work, get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Tenic 
the remarkable treatment the newspapers 


For Sale every- 




















everywhere are telling about: the remed 
that dows more than i claimed fori. he BRAND 
or order it of a > sar oli an SATS. 
will not offer you a substitute. If you 2 
have never used For Elderly Ladies 
Lerrimer’s Excelsior Hair Tonic T 

ttl warn of sever aoe 

a is oot . Our Specialty 

Write today to Also Tailored Hats. 


Excellent Materials. 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, Pres't Unis WF cag mete 


Lorrimer Institute eli ciae: Sen Sed ae the nna ered 


. Deet. 2878 Johnson ve Stirgwolt 
Beltimore - - Maryland 46 West 33rd Street, New York 
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C. 6. Gunther’s Sons 


Established 1820 


Furs . 





Catalogue sent upon request. 


391 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

















Che SHOP of ROBERT JARVIE 
1340 East 47th Street, Chicago 


Nut Sets. Smoker's Sets, Desk Sets. 
Bowls, Trays. Flower Holders, Book 


Supports, Jewelry. 
Individua. piece made from ial 
| p pec 


We work im goid, silver. d 
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SEEN 


IN THE SHOPS 


: (Continued from page 31.) 


satisfactory variety of Japanese silk is now 
being shown in a rg-inch width at so cents 
a yard. it has a plain, white background, 
with narrow stripes in any desired color. 
Guaranteed to launder perfectly, such a 
waist will cost little more than $a, plus 
the making, only 4% yards being needed, 
with an additional half-yard if a plaited 
frill is desired. 

In spite of the great run of foulards 
during the past season, one still sees at- 
tractive mew designs on the counters, and 
what material-can be found more approp- 
riate for the older woman? A certain shop 
which deals only in exclusive materials has 
just brought out a fresh stock of 24-inch 
foulards, selling at 85 cents per yard. 
They are both neat in appearance and 
smart; for example, a Delft-blue silk dotted 
here and there with tiny rings of white, or 
again, a deep black one covered with nar- 
row white stripes. Samples will be sent on 
request. 


SPORTING OUTFITS 


With the fad of the blazer jacket (de- 
scribed in Smart Fashions, Vogue, Septem- 
ber 1st) comes a new sort of sweater, 
showing the same broad stripes of gay 
color. This, too, is made of a lighter ma- 
terial than the ordinary sweater of woven 
wool, and it is therefore less clumsy and 
more suitable for str ising 
The material is an English cotton cloth, 
similar in weight to a light, loose serge. 
Another advantage of this sweater is that, 
if the measurements are sent, it will be 
cut to fit. In this way the pretty curves 
of the feminine figure are not lost, as is 
done in the case of most mannish clothes. 
The neck has a fiexible collar band in black 
to match the wrist bands, or it will be cut 
out in a V shape and finished with a band 
of black, as ordered. Price $1.75. An- 
other style, of a light-weight wool, will be 
found a trifle warmer. It comes in plain 
colors, with the V neck and wrist bands in 
a bright, contrasting color, for $2.75. A 
pretty color combination is seen in a black 
sweater of this sort with the band at the 
neck in orange, to be worn by Princeton 
enthusiasts. These sweaters may also be 
used in severe weather as a snug lining for 
one’s cloth tailored coat; and, with the V 
neck, they will be found to slip easily over 


the head. 
these so-called English 





To use with 
sweaters during cross-country walks or 
autumn games of golf, is the French tam 
a’ shanter, copied after the “béret” of the 
quaint Basque peasant. Cut on the regu- 
lation tam o’ shanter lines, it is made of 
@ smooth, heavy cloth, with no tassel at 
the top. When worn, it should be drawn 
down well over the forehead, while the to 
forms a brim above the eyes. Coming in 
a brilliant red, white or deep blue, they 
cost $2 each. Similar in shape, yet made 
of the more delicate angora wool, another 
tam o”’ shanter is sold at the same 
for $4.50. These may be ordered with or 
without the tassel, as preferred, in either 
of the three colors. They are extremely 
warm and at the same time of a feathery 
a of weight. 

ile on the subject of sporting clothes, 
I might mention several pretty, light-weight 
canes, suitable for women’s walking-sticks; 


will appreciate their usefulness for long 
walking trips. A neat cane of dark wood 
shows a top covered with sterling silver, 
below which are three narrow rings of the 
same; price $2. Another, equally light and 
small, is of ash-colored wood, also silver 
topped and ringed, with the addition of sil- 
between 


traveling, for the sticky cake of soap which 
must be carried about in a clumsy soap- 
box. Price 15 cents each. 


POSTCARD FRAMES—CUFF PINS 


For the tourist who has collected in her 
summer wanderings many beautiful picture 
postals, are seen extremely pretty frames, 
cut in the exact dimensions of a postcard. 
Of decorative French gilt, they may be 
had with a fluted or a straight edge for 25 
cents, plus the mailing charges. Many 
views of foreign scenery or those brown- 
tinted copies of famous paintings, bought 
in posteard form, would make attractive 
gifts, if placed in such a pretty setting. 

Cuff pins are being displayed in the win- 
dows of an antique shop. They consist of 
a clear amethyst or turquoise, set in a bar 
of filagree silver which has been drawn by 
hand in the form of silver threads about 
the stone. Costing $1.75 each or $3.s0 a 
pair, they are a relief from the more usual 
gold pins. 


BACHELOR'S SEWING CASE 


A “gentlemanly” and at the same time 
a convenient sewing case comes in solid 
mahogany for $2.50. A little mahogany 
stand, containing a drawer for scissors, 
thimble, emery, etcetera, supports a round, 
silk-brocaded pin-cushion, the latter raised 
on high sticks or pins. These pins may be 
drawn up while the spools are being slipped 
into place. They are then dropped into 
the holes of the spools, whith are thus held 
securely when a piece of thread is pulled. 
Such an article will prove a pretty decora- 
tion either for a man’s chiffonier or a 
lady’s dressing table. 


ROOMY BIRD CAGE 


In place of the gilded wire cage, a pretty 
style to hang in a conservatory is one of 
unstained wicker work. It is amply large. 
with broad wicker placed close 
enough, however, to keep 
safe. Little wicker supports on either side 
are designed to hold the seed and water 
jars. By keeping a round piece of oil 
cloth or cardboard on the floor, the cage 
can be easily cleaned every day. Price $s. 


WATCH CAMERAS 


Great fun may be had from mimature 
cameras in the form of large Ingersoll 
watches, for, by pointing with the stem of 
the watch, one’s friends may be snapped 

knowledge. Both instan- 
taneous and time exposures can be made. 
The tiny film, containing twenty-five ex- 
posures, is fastened inside the watch and 
unrolled, as in a larger camera, with the 
number of the next unused exposure regis- 
tered on the outside. The pictures, when 
finished, measure one inch by three-quar- 
ters of an inch, and most are 
the collections to be made from them. The 
cameras come for $2.50, with a finder at- 
tachment, 50 or 75 cents extra. We would 
recommend the 75-cent finder as being more 
satisfactory in reflecting the object to be 
taken. The films are 25 cents each. The 
whole is so simple of construction that even 
a small bey will be able to manage it. 


TRANSPARENT PHOTO TINTS 


Many amateur photographers enjoy touch. 
ing up their prints with color, and indeed, 
if well done, marvelous effects are some 
times obtained. A little packet of water 
colors, with a camel’s-hair brush attached, 
is being sold for 10 cents. These colors 
are of the transparent sort, so made that 
the light and shade of a photograph will 


colors of the rainbow are included in them. 
Anyone who has never tried this sort of 
color work will have no idea 
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